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Consult ‘‘Contents"’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 
agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or students; 


for specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and agencies of the States, usually 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other Federal and local 
agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the 
Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was performed in the period 1967-1976. 
Soil names and descriptions were approved in 1977. Unless otherwise indicat- 
ed, statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1977. 
This survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service; the 
United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management; the Uni- 
versity of Idaho College of Agriculture, Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station; 
and the Idaho Soil Conservation Commission. It is part of the technical assist- 
ance furnished to the Ada Soil Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission, but any enlarge- 
ment of these maps can cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping and 
result in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 


Cover: The trees in this area of Notus, Moulton, and Falk solls along 
the Boise River inspired the name “Boise,” which means City of 
Trees. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information useful in land-planning programs in 
Ada County Area. Of prime importance are the predictions of soil behavior for 
selected land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or hazards to land uses that 
are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to overcome these limitations, 
and the impact that selected land uses will have on the environment. 

This soil survey has been prepared for many different users. Farmers, 
ranchers, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of the soil and 
the management practices required for food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
it to plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, or iden- 
tify any special practices that may be needed to insure proper performance. 
Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife man- 
agement, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil survey to help 
them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur even within short distances. 
Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be shallow to 
bedrock. They may be too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or 
roads. Very clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to septic tank absorption 
fields. A high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or under- 
ground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the 
location of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the Goop- 
erative Extension Service. 
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ADA COUNTY AREA is in southwestern Idaho. This 
survey area includes all of Ada County except for the 
parts that are in the Boise National Forest and the Army 
National Guard Maneuvering Area. The survey area 
covers 567,372 acres, or about 887 square miles. 

Ada County is bounded on the north by Gem and 
Boise Counties, on the south and east by Elmore 
County, on the southwest by Owyhee County, and on the 
west by Canyon County. 


General nature of the area 


This section provides general information about the 
survey area. It discusses the geomorphic setting, history 
and development, climate, agriculture, and water supply. 


Geomorphic setting 


Monte D. Wilson, Professor of Geology, Boise State University, as- 
sisted in writing this section. 


The survey area lies in two major geomorphic prov- 
inces. The northeastern part of the survey area is in the 
idaho Batholith subdivision of the Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain province. The rest is in the Malheur-Boise Basin 
section of the High Lava Plains subprovince of the Co- 
lumbia Intermontane province (3). 

The topography is diverse. It includes the deep canyon 
of the Snake River; an extensive lava plain with scat- 
tered basalt domes and cinder cones; the valley of the 
Boise River with its low to moderate gradient and three 
major alluvial terraces (fig. 1), and the hills and moun- 
tains of the Boise Front. Local relief ranges from nearly 
level on the plain and in the river valley to very steep in 
the canyon and mountain areas. The elevation ranges 


from 2,260 feet at the Snake River to 5,750 feet at the 
Boise Front. 

Most of the survey area drains into the Boise River, 
which drains into the Snake River. The southern part of 
the survey area drains directly into the Snake River. 


History and development 


British fur trappers were the first explorers on record 
to enter the Boise Valley. In 1834, the British established 
Old Fort Boise at the mouth of the Boise River, but, in 
1854, they abandoned it. In 1862, gold was discovered 
in the Boise Basin, and gold rush towns sprang up quick- 
ly as word of the discovery spread. In 1863, the U. S. 
Army built Fort Boise on what is now the northeast part 
of the Boise townsite. 

In 1864, Idaho became a state, and Ada County was 
formed from the southern part of Boise County. Boise 
was named the county seat and the State capital. Boise 
grew rapidly as a supply center for the mines. Its early 
growth can be attributed, in part, to its location. It was at 
the crossroads of the Old Oregon Trail and the road 
from the Boise Basin to the mines in Owyhee County. 


In 1869, the territorial prison was built and the U. S. 
Assay Office was constructed. In 1884, the Old Oregon 
Short Line Railroad reached Boise, and the pace of 
development increased. In 1886, the territorial capital 
was built. 

In April 1977 the population of Boise was 99,771, and 
the total population of Ada County was 139,400. The 
county population was increasing at a rate of 3 percent 
per year. Boise is the headquarters for several large 
business enterprises, which have a significant effect on 
the growth rate of the area. Meridian, Kuna, Eagle, Star, 
and Garden City also are principal towns in Ada County. 
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Figure 1.—River-cut terraces south of the Boise River. 


Climate 


Climatic data in this section were specially prepared for the Soil 
Conservation Service by the National Climatic Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Ada County winters, though cold, are generally not too 
severe. In summer, days are hot and nights are fairly 
cool. Precipitation, except in mountainous areas, is low in 
summer, but in a few places it is adequate for nonirrigat- 
ed small grains. The snowpack at high elevations sup- 
plies much of the water for irrigated cropland. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area, as recorded at Boise for the period 
1951 to 1975. Table 2 shows probable dates of the first 
freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 3 pro- 
vides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 33 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 25 de- 
grees. The lowest temperature on record, which oc- 
curred at Boise on December 10, 1972, is -23 degrees. 
In summer the average temperature is 71 degrees, and 
the average daily maximum temperature is 86 degrees. 


The highest recorded temperature, which occurred on 
July 19, 1960, is 111 degrees. 

Growing degree days, shown in table 1, are equivalent 
to “heat units.” During the month, growing degree days 
accumulate by the amount that the average temperature 
each day exceeds a base temperature (40 degrees F). 
The normal monthly accumulation is used to schedule 
single or successive plantings of a crop between the last 
freeze in spring and the first freeze in fall. 

The average annual precipitation in the survey area 
ranges from about 24 inches at the higher elevations of 
the Boise Front to slightly less than 8 inches in a strip 
adjacent to the Snake River. The average in most of the 
central part of the survey area is between 10 and 12 
inches. The weather station at the Boise Municipal Air- 
port records an average of 11.5 inches. Of this total, 4 
inches, or 33 percent, usually falls in April through Sep- 
tember, which includes the growing season for most 
crops. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in April through 
September is less than 3 inches. The heaviest 1-day 
rainfall during the period of record was 1.91 inches at 
Boise on June 12, 1958. There are about 15 thunder- 
storms each year; 12 occur in summer. 
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Average seasonal snowfall is 23 inches. The greatest 
snow depth at any one time during the period of record 
was 7 inches. On the average, 11 days have at least 1 
inch of snow on the ground, but the number of such 
days varies greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon in spring 
is less than 40 percent; during the rest of the year, it is 
about 45 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the 
average at dawn is about 65 percent. The percentage of 
possible sunshine is 83 in summer and 44 in winter. 

Over most of the survey area, northwesterly winds 
prevail, and intermittent southeasterly winds occur in 
winter and spring. At the Boise Municipal Airport, south- 
easterly winds prevail because cold, heavy air masses 
drain down the Boise Front into the Boise River Canyon 
during cool periods. 


Agriculture 


Farming began in the Boise Valley almost immediately 
after the discovery of gold in the Boise Basin in 1862. 
The primary products were vegetables and grain for 
Boise and the mining communities. Range cattle and 
sheep were introduced to the area a short time later. 
Dairying began about 1900. 

The first farms were on the Boise River flood plain. 
Water for irrigation was first diverted from the river by 
simple ditches. Farmer cooperatives built small diversion 
dams and canals before 1900. 

The Reclamation Act of 1902 marked the beginning of 
rapid expansion of agriculture in the Boise Valley. The 
Boise project is one of the oldest federal reclamation 
projects. The construction of reservoirs, canals, and irri- 
gation control structures began in 1904; and land above 
the flood plain was first irrigated in 1906. 

The Dry Creek Soil and Water Conservation District 
(now the Ada Soil Conservation District) was organized 
in 1948 to help control the seasonal flooding along Dry 
Creek, in the northern part of the survey area. The flood- 
ing occurred as a result of siltation in the lower end of 
the creek channel, which forced spring runoff onto the 
fertile irrigated land. The eroding soils on the Boise Foot- 
hills were the source of the sediment. 

The soils in this survey area are used mainly for 
wheat, barley, oats, corn, dry beans, mint, hay, and pas- 
ture. Some soils are suited to sugar beets and potatoes. 
To a limited extent, alfalfa, clover, and such specialty 
crops as vegetables are grown for seed. 


Water supply 


The principal water supply in the survey area is the 
Boise River, which drains some 27,000 square miles of 
mountainous terrain lying north and east of the survey 
area. Three dams lie upstream from the City of Boise. 
Arrowrock Reservoir, completed in 1915, was the first 
dam constructed for irrigation water storage. Anderson 
Ranch Dam, on the South Fork of the Boise River, was 


completed in 1950. It provides hydroelectric power. 
Lucky Peak Dam was later constructed by the Army 
Corps of Engineers primarily for flood control. Now, 
through coordination with the other dams, its storage 
capability has been improved. it will also be adapted for 
hydroelectric power generation to help meet the rising 
demand for energy. 

The Boise River and its tributaries have an extensive 
flood plain. Despite the dams and other flood control 
measures on the river the potential for flooding still 
exists in some areas. 

There are about 15 organized irrigation districts and 
canal companies and several unorganized canal compa- 
nies which use waiter from the Boise River. About 
1,200,000 acre feet is diverted annually for irrigation. 

The Snake River also provides irrigation water for the 
southern part of the survey area. Approximately 9,500 
acres is irrigated by pumping the water some 550 feet 
out of the Snake River Canyon. Swan Falls Dam on the 
Snake River provides hydroelectric power and flood con- 
trol. 

Deep wells provide irrigation water for several farms 
south of the older irrigation projects. These wells range 
in depth from 200 to 600 feet. 

Wells supply water for domestic use in the Ada County 
Area. Most of these wells range in depth from 80 to 150 
feet. Several artesian wells supply water for irrigation as 
weil as for domestic use in the northern part of the 
survey area. 

A particularly important ground water resource in the 
survey area is the natural hot water from wells in the 
lower foothills above Boise. The water temperature 
reaches about 140 degrees F. This water was first uti- 
lized in 1892 by the Warm Springs Water District, mainly 
for heating houses and greenhouses and for domestic 
use. In deep exploratory wells in other parts of the 
survey area, water temperatures approaching 400 de- 
grees F have been recorded. The potential uses of this 
resource include the heating and cooling of large build- 
ings in Boise and expanded residential use. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, fength, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; 
the kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. They 
dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material, 
which has been changed very little by leaching or by the 
action of plant roots. 


The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more dis- 
tant. Thus, through correlation, they classified and 
named the soils according to nationwide, uniform proce- 
dures. 

After classifying and naming the soils, the soil scien- 
tists drew the boundaries of the individual soils on aerial 
photographs. These photographs show woodlands, build- 
ings, field borders, roads, and other details that help in 
drawing boundaries accurately. The soil map at the back 
of this publication was prepared from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called map units. 
Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, others 
are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and a few 
have little or no soil material at all. Map units are dis- 
cussed in the sections “General soil map for broad land 
use planning” and “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken for laboratory measurements and for engineering 
tests. The soils are field tested, and interpretations of 
their behavior are modified as necessary during the 
course of the survey. New interpretations are added to 
meet local needs, mainly through field observations of 
different kinds of soil in different uses under different 
levels of management. Also, data are assembled from 
other sources, such as test results, records, field experi- 
ence, and information available from state and local spe- 
cialists. For example, data on crop yields under defined 
practices are assembled from farm records and from 
field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Only part of a soil survey is done when the soils have 
been named, described, interpreted, and delineated on 
aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed 
information then needs to be organized so that it is 
readily availabie to farmers, managers of rangeland, en- 
gineers, planners, developers and builders, home buyers, 
and those seeking recreation. 


General soil map for broad land use 
planning 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows map units that have a distinct pattern of soils, 
relief, and drainage. Each map unit is a unique natural 
landscape. Typically, a map unit consists of one or more 
major soils and some minor soils. It is named for the 
major soils. The soils making up one unit can occur in 
other units but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map provides a broad perspective of 
the soils and landscape in the survey area. It provides a 
basis for comparing the potential of large areas for gen- 
eral kinds of land use. Areas that are, for the most part, 
suited to certain kinds of farming or to other land uses 
can be identified on the map. Likewise, areas of soils 
having properties that are distinctly unfavorable for cer- 
tain land uses can be located. 
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Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure. The 
kinds of soil in any one map unit differ from place to 
place in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, or other char- 
acteristics that affect their management. 


Soils on mountains 


The soils in this group are at the higher elevations in 
the northeastern part of the survey area. The elevation 
ranges from about 3,000 to 5,750 feet. The soils are 
sloping to very steep. The average annual precipitation is 
16 inches, and the average annual temperature is 45 
degrees F. The average frost-free season is 120 days. 

These soils are moderately deep and very deep, and 
they are well drained. They are used mainly as range- 
land and wildlife habitat and for recreation. Slope, inac- 
cessibility, and depth to rock are the main limitations to 
engineering uses. 

The soils in this group make up about 9 percent of the 
survey area. 


1. Searles-Ladd-Ola 


Sloping to very steep, well drained, moderately deep and 
very deep soils; on granitic mountains 


The soils in this map unit are on mountain side slopes 
and foot slopes. These soils developed in granitic residu- 
um and colluvium from the Idaho Batholith. They are 
drained primarily by small, intermittent streams. The 
slope ranges from 4 to 80 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 9 percent of the survey 
area. It consists of about 40 percent Searles soils, 30 
percent Ladd soils, 15 percent Ola soils, and 15 percent 
minor soils. 

Searles soils generally are on south- and west-facing 
side slopes. They are moderately deep. Typically, the 
surface layer is gravelly loam. The subsoil is very gravel- 
ly coarse sandy clay loam, and it is underlain by bedrock 
at a depth of about 30 inches. 

Ladd soils are mainly on north- and east-facing colluvi- 
al foot slopes. They are very deep. Typically, the surface 
layer is loam, and the subsoil and the substratum are 
sandy clay loam. 

Ola soils are mainly on steep north- and east-facing 
side slopes. They are moderately deep. Typically, the 
surface layer is loam in the upper part and fine gravelly 
sandy loam in the lower part. The underlying layers are 
loam and fine gravelly sandy loam. Weathered granite is 
at a depth of about 38 inches. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the well drained, 
moderately deep, loamy Rainey soils on south-facing 
side slopes. 

The soils in this map unit are used mainly as range- 
land and wildlife habitat and for recreation. 

Slope and inaccessibility are the main limitations to 
building site development and other engineering uses. 
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Figure 2.—Typical pattern of soils in the Quincy-Lankbush-Brent, low rainfall, map unit and in the Notus-Moulton-Falk; and Purdam-Abo-Power 
map units. 


Depth to rock is an additional limitation to these uses on 
the Searles and Ola soils. 


Soils on lacustrine foothills 


The soils in this group are on the foothills above the 
Boise River. The elevation ranges from about 2,800 feet 
to about 3,400 feet. The soils are nearly level to very 
steep. The average annual precipitation is 12 inches, 
and the average annual temperature is 50 degrees F. 
The average frost-free season is about 120 days. 

These soils are very deep, and they are well drained 
to excessively drained. They are used mainly as range- 
land and wildlife habitat and for recreation. In a few 
areas, the less sloping soils are used for farming. Slope 
and inaccessibility are the main limitations to building site 
development and other engineering uses. 

This group consists of two map units, which make up 
about 15 percent of the survey area. 


2. Quincy-Lankbush-Brent, low rainfall 


Nearly level to very steep, excessively drained and well 
drained, very deep soils; on alluvial fans and terraces in 
the foothills. 


The soils in this map unit are on alluvial fans and 
terraces in the foothills (fig. 2). The foothills have a 
dominant aspect of northeast or southwest. The soils 
formed in eolian material, acid igneous alluvium, and 
lacustrine sediments. They are drained primarily by small, 
intermittent streams. The slope ranges from 0 to 80 
percent. 

This map unit makes up about 13 percent of the 
survey area. It consists of about 20 percent Quincy soils; 
20 percent Lankbush soils; 15 percent Brent, low rainfall, 
soils; and 45 percent minor soils. 

Quincy soils formed mainly in eolian deposits on the 
south-facing side slopes of alluvial terraces in the foot- 


hills. They are excessively drained. Typically, the surface 
layer and the underlying material are fine gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. 

Lankbush soils generally are on south- and west- 
facing side slopes of alluvial fans and terraces in the 
foothills. They are well drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is sandy loam, and the subsoil consists of clay 
loam and loam. The substratum is sandy loam. 

Brent, low rainfall, soils generally are on north- and 
east-facing slopes of terraces in the foothills. These 
Brent soils are on lower positions on the landscape than 
the typical Brent soils, and they receive less moisture. 
They are well drained. Typically, the surface layer is 
loam. The subsoil is clay. The substratum is gravelly clay 
loam in the upper part and gravelly loamy coarse sand in 
the lower part. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the well drained 
loamy Haw and Van Dusen soils on north- and east- 
facing side slopes of foothills; the well drained loamy 
Cashmere soiis on the toe slopes of foothills and in 
broad drainageways; and the well drained, clayey Day 
soils, which commonly occur in volcanic sediments. 

In most areas of this map unit, the soils are used as 
rangeiand and wildlife habitat. In some areas, the less 
sloping soils are used for dryland farming. Soft winter 
wheat, barley, and alfalfa are the major crops. The soils 
in the western part of this map unit are less suitable for 
dryland farming because they receive less moisture. The 
soils on the lower foothills adjacent to the cities of Boise 
and Eagle are used as sites for residential development. 

Slope and inaccessibility are the main limitations to 
building site development and other engineering uses. 
Low strength is an additional limitation to these uses on 
the Lankbush soils and the Brent soils. A high shrink- 
swell potential limits the Brent soils for some uses. The 
hazards of erosion and sedimentation are limitations to 
the use of the soils in this map unit because of the 
fragile vegetative cover and the highly erosive nature of 
the soils. Flash flooding is a hazard in the major drain- 
ageways during summer cloudbursts. 


3. Cashmere-Tindahay 


Nearly level to steep, well drained and somewhat exces- 
sively drained, very deep soils; in drainageways and on 
alluvial fans and low alluvial terraces in the foothills 


The soils in this map unit are in drainageways and on 
alluvial fans and low alluvial terraces in the foothills. The 
soils on the alluvial fans developed in colluvium and 
alluvium. Those in the drainageways developed in allu- 
vium. The soils are drained primarily by small, intermit- 
tent streams. The slope ranges from 0 to 30 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the survey 
area. It consists of about 45 percent Cashmere soils, 35 
percent Tindahay soils, and 20 percent minor soils. 

Cashmere soils generally are on south- and west- 
facing alluvial fans and in broad drainageways in the 
foothills. They are well drained. Typically, the surface 
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layer and the subsoil are coarse sandy loam. The sub- 
stratum consists of coarse sandy loam and loamy coarse 
sand. 

Tindahay soils generally are on alluvial fans and low 
alluvial terraces adjacent to drainageways. They are 
somewhat excessively drained. Typically, the surface 
layer is fine sandy loam. The underlying material consists 
of fine sandy loam, sandy loam, loamy coarse sand, and 
fine gravelly loamy coarse sand. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the loamy Haw 
and Payette soils on north- and east-facing side slopes 
of foothills and the sandy Quincy soils and the loamy 
Lankbush soils on south- and west-facing side slopes. 

In most areas of this map unit, the soils are used as 
rangeland and wildlife habitat. In a few areas, they are 
used for irrigated crops and pasture if water is available. 
Hay and grains are the major irrigated crops. Potatoes, 
sugar beets, and corn are grown on the more nearly 
level soils. In some areas, the soils are used for residen- 
tial development. 

Unstable cutbanks and slope are the main limitations 
to building site development and other engineering uses. 
Flash flooding is a hazard in the drainageways during 
summer cloudbursts. 


Soils on flood plains and low terraces 
and in drainageways 


The soils in this group are on flood plains and low 
terraces and in drainageways along the Boise River. The 
elevation ranges from about 2,500 feet, near Star, to 
about 2,700 feet, near Boise. The soils are nearly level 
to sloping. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, 
and the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F. 
The average frost-free season is 150 days. 

These soils are very deep, and they are poorly drained 
and somewhat poorly drained or well drained. Most of 
the acreage of these soils is used for farming, but a 
large acreage is used for urban development. The soils 
in this group are a good source of sand and gravel. 

This group consists of two map units, which make up 
about 13 percent of the survey area. 


4. Notus-Moulton-Falk 


Nearly level, poorly drained and somewhat poorly 
drained, very deep soils; on flood plains and the adja- 
cent low alluvial terraces 


The soils in this map unit are on the flood plains of the 
Boise River and on the adjacent low alluvial terraces (fig. 
2). The soils developed in alluvium. They are drained by 
the Boise River. The slope ranges from 0 to 3 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 9 percent of the survey 
area. It consists of about 15 percent Notus soils, 15 
percent Moulton soils, 10 percent Falk soils, and 60 
percent minor soils. 

Notus soils are on the flood plains and low alluvial 
terraces. They are somewhat poorly drained. Typically, 
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the surface layer is sandy loam. The underlying material 
is loamy sand in the upper part and very gravelly sand in 
the lower part. The water table is at a depth of 3 to 5 
feet in summer unless the soils are artificially drained. 

Moulton soils are on the flood plains. They are poorly 
drained. Typically, the surface layer and the subsoil are 
fine sandy loam. The substratum is fine sandy loam in 
the upper part and very gravelly loamy sand in the lower 
part. The water table is at a depth of 1.5 to 3 feet in 
summer unless the soils are artificially drained. 

Falk soils are mainly on tow alluvial terraces adjacent 
to the flood plains. They are somewhat poorly drained. 
Typically, the surface layer is fine sandy loam. The un- 
derlying material is fine sandy loam in the upper part and 
very gravelly coarse sandy loam and very gravelly sand 
in the lower part. The water table is at a depth of 3 to 5 
feet in summer unless the soils are artificially drained. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the well drained, 
loamy Bissell soils; the somewhat poorly drained, loamy 
Bram soils; the moderately well drained, loamy Drax 
soils; and the somewhat poorly drained, silty Goose 
Creek soils. These soils are on low terraces adjacent to 
the flood plains. Also included are the very poorly 
drained, loamy Chance soils in drainageways and in de- 
pressions in the flood plains. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is used as irrigat- 
ed cropland; a large acreage is used for urban and 
residential development. Alfalfa, corn, mint, small grains, 
and sugar beets are the major crops. In the wetter areas 
of this map unit, the soils are mainly in permanent pas- 
ture. The soils in this map unit have many recreation 
uses. 

Flooding, depth to the water table, and frost action 
potential are the main limitations to building site develop- 
ment and other engineering uses. Flooding has been 
minimized by the dams and levees on the Boise River; 
however, areas adjacent to the river flood during the 
spring runoff if they are not adequately protected. 


5. Power-Aeric Haplaquepts-Jenness 


Nearly level to sloping, poorly drained and weil drained, 
very deep soils; in drainageways and on fow alluvial 
terraces 


The soils in this map unit are in the major drain- 
ageways and on the low alluvial terraces south of the 
Boise River. The soils developed mainly in alluvium. 
They are drained by Tenmile Creek and Indian Creek, 
which span the survey area from east to west. The slope 
ranges from 0 to 12 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 4 percent of the survey 
area. It consists of about 20 percent Power soils, 10 
percent Aeric Haplaquepts, 10 percent Jenness soils, 
and 60 percent minor soils. 

Power soils generally are sloping and are in areas 
adjacent to the flood plain. They are well drained. Typi- 
cally, the surface layer is silt loam, the subsoil is silty 
clay loam, and the substratum is loam. 


Aeric Haplaquepts are in the drainageways. They are 
somewhat poorly drained. The slope ranges from 0 to 3 
percent. The surface layer ranges in texture from silt 
loam to very gravelly loam. In the subsoil the range is 
silty clay loam to very gravelly clay loam. 

Jenness soils generally are on the higher positions in 
the drainageways, and they are on the alluvial terraces. 
They are well drained. Typically, the surface layer is fine 
sandy loam, and the underlying material consists of fine 
sandy loam, loam, sandy !aam, and silt loam. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained, silty Abo soils and the moderately well 
drained, loamy Drax soils. These soils are in the drain- 
ageways. Also included are the well drained, sandy 
Feltham soils, which are mainly sloping and are in areas 
adjacent to the flood plain. 

The drainageways become broader as they pass 
through the western part of the map unit. In this part, the 
soils are used mainly for irrigated crops and pasture. 
Alfalfa is the major crop; some row crops are grown in 
the broad bottom lands. The soils in the eastern part of 
this map unit are used as rangeland. Blacks Creek Res- 
ervoir and Indian Creek Reservoir, also in the eastern 
part of the map unit, provide habitat for waterfowl and 
other wildlife. 

Low strength and frost action potential are the main 
limitations to building site development on the Power and 
Jenness soils. Shallowness to the water table is an addi- 
tional limitation to this use on the Aeric Haplaquepts. In 
parts of this map unit, flooding is a hazard early in spring 
in years of high runoff. 


Soils on alluvial terraces, basalt plains, 
dissected alluvial plains, and alluvial fans 
and in canyons; and Rubble land on 
canyon walls 


The soils in this group are in the central and southern 
parts of the survey area. The elevation ranges from 
about 2,260 feet, at the floor of the Snake River Canyon, 
to about 3,500 feet, at Christmas Mountain. The natural 
vegetation is dominantly sagebrush and bunchgrass. The 
average annual precipitation is 10 inches, and the aver- 
age annual temperature is 52 degrees F. The average 
frost-free season is 150 days. 

These soils are shallow to very deep; and they are 
somewhat poorly drained, well drained, and somewhat 
excessively drained. They are used mainly for farming 
and as rangeland and wildlife habitat. A significant acre- 
age is used for urban development. In the southern part 
of the survey area, soils that have not been cleared are 
used as rangeland. Adjacent to the rim of Snake River 
Canyon is a Birds of Prey Natural Area managed by the 
U. S. Department of the Interior. The soils that devel- 
oped in alluvium are a potential source of sand and 
gravel. 

This group consists of eight map units, which make up 
about 63 percent of the survey area. 


6. Purdam-Abo-Power 


Nearly level to sloping, somewhat poorly drained and 
well drained, moderately deep and very deep soils; on 
low alluvial terraces 


The soils in this map unit are on the lowest of the 
three major alluvial terraces south of the Boise River (fig. 
2). The soils developed in loess or silty alluvium over 
sand and gravel. They are drained by Fivemile Creek, 
Tenmile Creek, and other natural drainages that flow to 
the northwest. Numerous open drains improve surface 
and subsurface drainage. The slope ranges from 0 to 12 
percent. 

This map unit makes up about 6 percent of the survey 
area. It consists of about 60 percent Purdam soils, 20 
percent Abo soils, 10 percent Power soils, and 10 per- 
cent minor soils. 

Purdam soils are mainly on the higher positions on the 
alluvial terraces. They are well drained and moderately 
deep. Typically, the surface layer is silt loam, and the 
subsoil is silty clay |oam. The substratum consists of silt 
loam and loam and, at a depth of about 37 inches, a 
weakly cemented hardpan. Sandy loam underlies the 
hardpan and extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Abo soils are in broad drainageways on alluvial ter- 
races. They are somewhat poorly drained and very deep. 
Typically, the surface layer is silt loam, and the subsoil is 
silty clay loam. The substratum consists of silt loam, 
loam, and fine gravelly coarse sandy loam. 

Power soils are mainly in gentle depressions domi- 
nantly on alluvial terraces. They are well drained and 
very deep. Typically, the surface layer is silt loam, the 
subsoil is silty clay loam, and the substratum is loam. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the poorly drained, 
very deep, loamy Aeric Hapiaquepts in drainageways 
and the well drained, moderately deep, silty Elijah soils 
on the higher positions on the landscape. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is used for irrigat- 
ed crops and pasture. Corn, small grains, mint, and hay 
are the major crops. The cropland provides habitat for 
several species of upland game birds. A large acreage of 
this map unit is used for urban and residential develop- 
ment. In some large areas, these soils are a source of 
sand and gravel. 

Low strength is a limitation to building site develop- 
ment on these soils. Shallowness to the water table is 
an additional limitation to this use on the Abo soil, and 
depth to the hardpan is an additional limitation to this 
use on the Purdam soil. 


7. Colthorp-Elijah-Purdam 


Nearly level to sloping, well drained, moderately deep 
and shallow soils; on intermediate alfuvial terraces and 
basalt plains 

The soils in this map unit are on broad alluvial terraces 


and basalt plains. They are mainly on the intermediate of 
the three major alluvial terraces south of the Boise River. 
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The soils developed in loess or silty alluvium over coarse 
textured ailuvium or basalt. These soils are drained by 
Eightmile Creek, Mason Creek, and small, natural drain- 
ageways that flow to the northwest. Numerous open 
drains improve surface and subsurface drainage. The 
slope ranges from 0 to 8 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 10 percent of the 
survey area. It consists of about 60 percent Colthorp 
soils, 25 percent Elijah soils, 10 percent Purdam soils, 
and 5 percent minor soils. 

Colthorp soils are mainly on the higher positions on 
the basalt plains. They are shallow to a strongly cement- 
ed hardpan. Typically, the surface layer is silt loam, and 
the subsoil is silty clay !oam. The substratum consists of 
silt loam and loam, and, at a depth of about 19 inches, a 
strongly cemented hardpan. Basalt underlies the pan at 
a depth of about 28 inches. 

Elijah soils are mainly on intermediate positions on the 
alluvial terraces and basalt plains. They are moderately 
deep to a strongly cemented hardpan. Typically, the sur- 
face layer is silt loam, and the subsoil is silty clay loam. 
The substratum consists of loam and silt loam and, at a 
depth of about 31 inches, a strongly cemented hardpan. 
Sand and gravel or, in some areas, basalt underlies the 
pan. 

Purdam soils are mainly on the lower positions on the 
alluvial terraces. They are moderately deep to a weakly 
cemented hardpan. Typically, the surface layer is silt 
loam, and the subsoil is silty clay loam. The substratum 
consists of silt loam and loam and, at a depth of about 
37 inches, a weakly cemented hardpan. Sandy loam 
underlies the pan. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the poorly drained, 
very deep, loamy Aeric Haplaquepts in drainageways; 
the well drained, shallow, silty Pipeline soils on the 
higher positions on the alluvial terraces; and the well 
drained, very deep, silty Power soils mainly in gentle 
depressions. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is used for irrigat- 
ed crops and pasture. Corn, small grains, and hay are 
the major crops. The cropland provides habitat for sever- 
al species of upland game birds. A large acreage of this 
map unit is used for urban and residential development. 
In some areas, these soils are a source of sand and 
gravel. 

Depth to the hardpan and low strength are the main 
limitations to building site development. Depth to rock is 
an additional limitation to this use on the Colthorp soils 
and on some Elijah soils. 


8. Tenmile-Chilcott-Kunaton 


Nearly level to very steep, well drained, shallow to very 
deep soils; on high alluvial terraces, basalt plains, and 
dissected alluvial plains 


The landscape of this map unit consists of three major 
geomorphic features—a dissected alluvial plain, a basalt 
plain, and an alluvial terrace. The dissected alluvial plain, 
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on the highest position on the landscape, is character- 
ized by rolling hills in the eastern part of this map unit. 
The basalt plain is on an intermediate position on the 
landscape. The alluvial terrace is on the lower positions 
on the landscape. This terrace is the highest of the three 
major alluvial terraces, south of the Boise River. The 
soils in the northern part of this map unit are drained 
mainly by Eightmile Creek, Fivemile Creek, and Lydle 
Gulch; the soils in the southern part are drained by 
Tenmile Creek. The slope ranges from 0 to 65 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 10 percent of the 
survey area. It consists of 15 percent Tenmile soils, 15 
percent Chilcott soils, 10 percent Kunaton soils, and 60 
percent minor soils. 

Tenmile soils are mainly on steeper positions on high 
alluvial terraces and on the side slopes of drainageways. 
They are very deep. Typically, the surface layer is very 
gravelly loam, and the subsoil consists of very gravelly 
clay loam and very gravelly sandy clay. The substratum 
is very gravelly sandy clay loam in the upper part and 
very gravelly loamy coarse sand in the lower part. 

Chilcott soils are mainly nearly level and are on alluvial 
terraces and basalt plains. They are moderately deep to 
a strongly cemented hardpan. Typically, the surface layer 
is silt loam, and the subsoil is silty clay. The substratum 
consists of loam over a strongly cemented hardpan, 
which is at a depth of about 26 inches. Sandy loam and 
coarse sand or, in some areas, basalt underlies the hard- 
pan. 

Kunaton soils are mainly on gentle ridges and slightly 
convex areas on the basalt plains. They are shallow to a 
strongly cemented hardpan. Typically, the surface layer 
is silty clay loam. The subsoil is silty clay. A strongly 
cemented hardpan underlies the subsoil at a depth of 
about 13 inches. Basalt underlies the pan. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the steep, very 
deep, loamy Ada soils on north-facing side slopes on 
dissected alluvial plains; the moderately deep, silty 
Bowns soils on basalt plains; the very deep, loamy Lank- 
bush soils on high alluvial terraces; the shallow, silty 
Pipeline and Ridenbaugh soils on alluvial terraces; and 
the moderately deep, silty Sebree soils on alluvial ter- 
races and basalt plains. 

In most areas of this map unit, the soils are used as 
rangeland and wildlife habitat. In some areas, the less 
sloping soils are used for irrigated crops and pasture. 
Corn, small grains, and hay are the major crops. In a few 
areas, the soils are used as a source of sand and gravel. 
In some areas, they are used for residential develop- 
ment. 

Siope and shrink-swell potential are the main limita- 
tions to building site development on the Tenmile soils. 
Depth to a strongly cemented hardpan, low strength, and 
shrink-swell potential are limitations to this use on the 
Chilcott and Kunaton soils. Depth to rock is an additional 
limitation to this use on the Kunaton soil and on some 
Chilcott soils. 


9. Chilcott-Kunaton-Sebree 


Nearly level to sloping, well drained, shallow and moder- 
ately deep soils; on basalt plains and high alluvial ter- 
races 


The soils in this map unit are on a basalt plain and a 
high alluvial terrace. These soils developed in loess or 
silty alluvium. They are drained by Indian Creek, North 
Indian Creek, and Sand Creek. The slope ranges from 0 
to 8 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 9 percent of the survey 
area. It consists of about 25 percent Chilcott soils, 15 
percent Kunaton soils, 10 percent Sebree soils, and 50 
percent minor soils. 

Chilcott soils are mainly nearly level, and they are on 
the high alluvial terraces and the basalt plain. They are 
moderately deep to a strongly cemented hardpan. Typi- 
cally, the surface layer is silt loam, and the subsoil is silty 
clay (fig. 3). The substratum consists of loam and, at a 
depth of about 26 inches, a strongly cemented hardpan. 
Sandy loam and coarse sand or, in some areas, basalt 
underlies the pan. 


Kunaton soils are mainly on gentle ridges and in slight- 
ly convex areas on higher positions on the plain. They 
are shallow to a strongly cemented hardpan. Typically, 
the surface layer is silty clay loam. The subsoil consists 
of silty clay and, at a depth of about 13 inches, a strong- 
ly cemented hardpan. Basalt underlies the hardpan. 

Sebree soils are mainly nearly level, and they are on 
intermediate positions on the high alluvial terraces and 
on the basalt plain. These are saline-alkali soils that 
occur as small, subrounded, slick spots throughout 
areas of the Chilcott and Kunaton soils. They are moder- 
ately deep to a strongly cemented hardpan. Typically, 
the surface layer and the subsoil are silty clay loam. The 
substratum consists of loam and, at a depth of about 34 
inches, a strongly cemented hardpan. Sand and gravel 
or, in some areas, basalt underlies the pan. 


The minor soils in this map unit are the moderately 
deep, silty Bowns and McCain soils on the basalt plains; 
the very deep, silty Chardoton and Kiesel Variant soils 
on the alluvial terraces; and the very deep, silty Power 
soils in the drainageways. 


In most areas of this map unit, the soils are used as 
rangeland and wildlife habitat. In a few areas, they are 
used for irrigated crops and pasture. Corn, small grains, 
and hay are the major irrigated crops. There is some 
dryland farming in the Orchard area. Dryland yields are 
low, and crop failure is a hazard because of the lack of 
sufficient moisture in most years. Soft winter wheat is the 
major dryland crop. This map unit is bounded on the 
south by the Army National Guard Maneuvering Area. 


Low strength, depth to a strongly cemented hardpan, 
and _ shrink-swell potential are the main limitations to 
building site development. Depth to rock is an additional 


limitation to this use on the Kunaton soils and on some 
Chilcott and Sebree soils. 
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10. Power-McCain-Purdam 


Nearly level to sloping, well drained, moderately deep 
and very deep soils; on basalt plains and low alluvial 
terraces 


This map unit consists of soils on a basalt plain and 
on alluvial terraces. These soils formed in loess or silty 
alluvium over coarser textured alluvium or basalt. The 
soils in the northern part of this map unit are drained to 
the northwest, mainly by Sand Creek. The soils in the 
southern part are drained mainly to the southwest by 
small, intermittent streams. The slope ranges from 0 to 
12 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 9 percent of the survey 
area. It consists of about 35 percent Power soils, 30 
percent McCain soils, 10 percent Purdam soils, and 25 
percent minor soils. 

Power soils are mainly nearly level or slightly concave 
and are on the alluvial terraces and the basalt plain. 
They are very deep. Typically, the surface layer is silt 
loam, the subsoil is silty clay loam, and the substratum is 
loam. 

McCain soils are mainly on ridges and near rock out- 
crops on the basalt plains. They are moderately deep to 
bedrock. Typically, the surface layer is silt loam, and the 
subsoil is silty clay loam. The substratum is loam, and it 
is underlain by basalt at a depth of about 33 inches. 

Purdam soils are mainly on higher positions on the 
alluvial terraces. They are moderately deep to a weakly 
cemented hardpan. Typically, the surface layer is silt 
loam, and the subsoil is silty clay loam. The substratum 
consists of silt loam and loam and, at a depth of about 
37 inches, a weakly cemented hardpan. Sandy loam 
underlies the pan. 


The minor soils in this map unit are the shallow, silty 
Colthorp soils and the moderately deep, silty Elijah soils, 
mainly on ridges; the moderately deep, mainly gently 
sloping silty Potratz and Scism soils in basins; and the 
shallow, silty Trevino soils on ridges and near rock out- 
crops. 


Most of the acreage of this map unit is used as range- 
land and wildlife habitat. Some areas are used for irrigat- 
ed crops and pasture. Corn, sugar beets, small grains, 
and hay are the major crops. In some areas the soils are 
used as a source of sand and gravel. 


Low strength and frost action potential are limitations 
to building site development on these soils. Depth to the 
hardpan is an additional limitation to this use on the 
Purdam soils. Depth to rock is an additional limitation to 
this use on the McCain soils. 


11. Scism-Truesdale-Turbyfill 


Figure 3.—This profile of a Chilcott soil shows the strong structure Nearly level fo steep, well drained, moderately deep and 
in the subsoil. very deep soils; on basalt plains 
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The soils in this map unit are on broad basalt plains. 
The soils developed in loess or silty alluvium and eolian 
deposits. They are drained to the south by small, inter- 
mittent streams. The slope ranges from 0 to 35 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 15 percent of the 
survey area. It consists of about 35 percent Scism soils, 
25 percent Truesdale soils, 10 percent Turbyfill soils, and 
30 percent minor soils. 

Scism soils are on basalt plains. They are moderately 
deep to a weakly cemented hardpan. Typically, the sur- 
face layer is silt loam. The underlying material consists 
of silt loam and, at a depth of about 32 inches, a weakly 
cemented hardpan. Silt loam or basalt underlies the pan. 

Truesdale soils are mainly in the southern part of the 
map unit. They are moderately deep to a weakly cement- 
ed hardpan. Typically, the surface layer, the subsoil, and 
the substratum are fine sandy loam. A weakly cemented 
hardpan is at a depth of about 25 inches. Fine sandy 
loam or basalt underlies the pan. 

Turbyfill soils are on basalt plains, mainly in drain- 
ageways or downslope from drainageways. They are 
very deep. Typically, the surface layer and the underlying 
material are fine sandy loam. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the very deep, 
sandy Feltham soils mainly in drainageways and on 
dunes downwind from the drainageways; the silty Gar- 
butt soils, mainly on low alluvial fans; moderately deep, 
silty Minidoka soils on the higher positions on the land- 
scape; and the shallow, loamy Shabliss and Trio soils, 
mainly on ridges and near rock outcrops. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is used as range- 
land. Potatoes, sugar beets, small grains, and alfalfa are 
the major crops. A narrow area near the southern margin 
of this map unit is part of a Birds of Prey Natural Area 
managed by the U.S. Department of the Interior. 

Low strength and depth to the hardpan are the major 
limitations to building site development on the Scism and 
Truesdale soils. Depth to rock is an additional limitation 
to this use on some Scism and Truesdale soils. Low 
strength and frost action potential are limitations to this 
use on the Turbyfill soils. 


12. Scism-Feltham-Garbutt 


Nearly level to sloping, well drained and somewhat ex- 
cessively drained, moderately deep and very deep soils; 
on alluvial terraces, alluvial fans, and basalt plains 


The soils in this map unit are on a basalt plain, alluvial 
terraces, and alluvial fans in the southwestern part of the 
survey area. The soils developed in loess or alluvium. 
They are drained to the south and west by small intermit- 
tent streams. The slope ranges from 0 to 12 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of the survey 
area. It consists of about 40 percent Scism soils, 30 
percent Feltham soils, 10 percent Garbutt soils, and 20 
percent minor soils. 

Scism soils are mainly on the higher positions on the 
basalt plains. They are moderately deep to a weakly 
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cemented hardpan (fig. 4). Typically, the surface layer is 
silt loam. The underlying material consists of silt loam 
and, at a depth of about 32 inches, a weakly cemented 
hardpan. Silt loam or, in some areas, basalt underlies the 
pan. 


Feltham soils are mainly in drainageways on terraces 
and alluvial fans. They are very deep. Typically, the sur- 
face layer is loamy sand; and the underlying material 
consists of loamy sand, sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or 
fine sand. 

Garbutt soils are on alluvial fans and in gently sloping 
depressions on the basalt plains. They are very deep. 
Typically, the surface layer is silt loam, and the underly- 
ing material consists of silt loam and very fine sandy 
loam. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the very deep, 
sandy Quincy soils on dunes; the shallow, silty Trevino 
soils mainly on ridges and near rock outcrops; and the 
very deep, loamy Turbyfill soils in broad drainageways 
and in depressions. Also of minor extent are areas of 
Rubble land on the slopes of the stream-cut terrace 
escarpment, which extends north to south through this 
map unit. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is used for irrigat- 
ed crops and pasture. Potatoes, sugar beets, corn, small 
grains, and hay are the major crops. A large acreage is 
used as rangeland (fig. 5) and wildlife habitat. A narrow 
area near the southern margin of this map unit is part of 
a Birds of Prey Natural Area managed by the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Low strength, depth to the hardpan, and in some 
areas, depth to rock are the major limitations to building 
site development on the Scism soils. Low strength is the 
only major limitation to this use on the Garbutt soils. 
There are no major limitations to building site develop- 
ment on the Feltham soils. 


13. Rubble land-Trevino-Feltham 


Steep and very steep Rubble land on canyon walls; and 
nearly level to moderately steep, well drained and some- 
what excessively drained, shallow and very deep soils on 
alluvial fans and basalt plains and in canyons 


The landscape of this map unit consists of a basalt 
plain and the Snake River Canyon south of the plain (fig. 
6). The soils on the plain developed in loess. The soils in 
the canyon developed in alluvium or eolian deposits. The 
soils in this map unit are drained by small, intermittent 
streams. The slopes range from nearly level on the 
basalt plain to nearly vertical on the canyon walls. 

This map unit makes up about 3 percent of the survey 
area. It consists of 25 percent Rubble fand, 20 percent 
Trevino soils, 20 percent Feltham soils, and 35 percent 
minor soils and Rock outcrop. 

Rubble land is on canyon walls and consists of areas 
of stones and boulders that are virtually free of vegeta- 
tion except for lichens. 

Trevino soils are on the basalt plain. They are well 
drained and shallow to bedrock. Typically, the surface 
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Figure 4.—Scism soils are characterized by a weakly cemented 
hardpan in the lower part of the profile. The tape is scaled in 
decimeters. 
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layer is extremely stony silt loam, and the subsoil is 
stony silt loam. The substratum consists of silt loam and 
loam, and it is underlain by basalt at a depth of about 19 
inches. 

Feltham soils mainly make up the dunes on alluvial 
fans in the Snake River Canyon. They are also in drain- 
ageways and on the plain, downslope from drain- 
ageways. They are somewhat excessively drained and 
very deep. Typically, the surface layer is loamy sand, 
and the underlying material consists of loamy sand, 
sandy loam, fine sandy loam, and fine sand. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the somewhat 
poorly drained, very deep, loamy Bram soils in lower 
areas of the canyon bottom; the excessively drained, 
very deep, sandy Quincy soils, mostly on sand dunes in 
the canyon; the well drained, shallow, loamy Shabliss 
and Trio soils on the plain; and the well drained, moder- 
ately deep, loamy Vanderhoff soils on lacustrine sedi- 
ments in the canyon. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is part of a Birds 
of Prey Natural Area managed by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior. The restrictions on the use of this natural 
area are intended to protect the habitat for the endan- 
gered Peregrine faicon and other raptors that nest in the 
canyon. The soils on the basalt plain provide habitat for 
Townsend ground squirrel, jackrabbit, and other small 
animals that constitute the diet of the raptors. Some of 
the acreage in this map unit is used as rangeland. The 
Swan Falls Dam on the Snake River is in this map unit. 


Broad land use considerations 


Approximately 39 percent of the survey area is federal- 
ly owned and is mainly under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Land Management. About 8 percent of the 
survey area is state owned. 


About 20 percent of the survey area is irrigated crop- 
land and pasture. Cereal grains, corn, dry beans, and 
hay are the dominant crops. The cropland and pasture 
are scattered throughout the area, but are concentrated 
in map units 4, 6, 7, 10, and 12, which consist of soils 
that have good potential for these uses. The soils in map 
units 11 and 12 also have good potential for potatoes 
and sugar beets. Much of the nonirrigated land in the 
southern part of the area has good potential for crops if 
water becomes more readily available. 

About 3 percent of the survey area is dry cropland. 
Soft winter wheat and alfalfa are the major crops. Most 
of this cropland is in map unit 1; a limited acreage is in 
map unit 9. Marginal precipitation is the main limitation to 
this use on the soils in map unit 9. Slope and low rainfall 
in some years are the major limitation to this use on the 
soils in map unit 1. 

Approximately 9 percent of the survey area is in urban 
and residential development. The soils in this use are 
mainly in map units 4, 6, and 7. The soils in map unit 6 
have the best potential for urban uses; however, the Abo 
soil and minor soils in this map unit have a high water 
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Figure 6.—Typical pattern of soil and miscellaneous areas in the Rubble land-Trevino-Feltham map unit. 
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table, which limits their potential (fig. 7). Some areas of 
this map unit are subject to occasional flooding in spring. 
In most areas of map unit 8 a high water table is a 
limitation to urban development. The soils in map unit 7 
are limited for residential development mainly by the 
depth to the hardpan or to bedrock. Residential develop- 
ment has extended into some areas of map unit 2. In 
this map unit, steepness of slope is the major limitation 
to residential development; shrink-swell potential and low 
strength are additional limitations to this use on the 
Brent soil. 

The rest of the survey area, including most of map 
units 1, 2, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 13, is rangeland. About 
177,000 acres is privately owned, but the majority is 
federally or state owned. The soils in most areas of map 
units 1 and 2 have good potential for use as rangeland. 
Forage production is low on the Quincy soil because of 
droughtiness. The soils in map unit 9 provide good 
forage if grazed only early in spring and late in fall. 
Forage production is low on soils in map units 8, 10, 11, 
and 13 because of low rainfall. The soils in map units 10, 
11, and 13 are grazed extensively late in winter and early 
in spring, mainly by sheep. 

The soils in Ada County Area support wildlife habitat 
on a variety of landscapes—from steep mountains to 
desert. Topography, climate, vegetation, and other fac- 
tors determine the kinds of soils in an area, and the soils 
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affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is available 
to wildlife as food and cover. The general soil map, 
therefore, can be used to locate various types of habitat 
and the wildlife. 

The soils in map units 1 and 2 provide habitat for 
several species of wildlife. These soils provide critical 
winter range for one of Idaho's largest deer herds. A few 
elk and an occasional black bear are also found in areas 
of these map units although both of these species prefer 
to stay farther away from man if possible. Other inhabi- 
tants of the area include coyote, fox, rabbit, rockchuck, 
songbirds, and game birds such as chukar, Hungarian 
partridge, mountain quail, and doves. The natural vegeta- 
tion and the mountainous topography provide ideal habi- 
tat for this wildlife community. 

Popular fishing sites in the survey area are the Lucky 
Peak Reservoir in map unit 1; the Boise River, in map 
unit 4; the Snake River in map units 12 and 13; Blacks 
Creek Reservoir and Indian Creek Reservoir in map unit 
5; the Halverson Lakes, in map unit 12; and the lower 
part of Indian Creek in map unit 5. Lucky Peak Reser- 
voir, the Boise River, and Indian Creek are best known 
for their rainbow trout. The Snake River supports some 
rainbow trout; however, catfish, largemouth and small- 
mouth bass, croppie, and other warm-water fish are most 
abundant. The Halverson Lakes support yellow perch, 
bullhead, and bluegill. Black bass and bullhead are com- 


Figure 7.—The seasonal high water table is a limitation to the use of Abo soils as sites for urban development. 
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monly found in indian Creek Reservoir and Blacks Creek 
Reservoir. 

Upland game birds such as the Chinese ringneck 
pheasant, Hungarian partridge, and doves inhabit the 
cropland. Some migratory waterfowl rest on the cropland 
but most rest near the Boise River, the Snake River, and 
the other water areas. 

Eagles, falcons, and other raptors inhabit the Snake 
River Canyon area. This area is the site of the Snake 
River Birds of Prey Natural Area—26,255 acres in map 
units 12 and 13—managed by the U.S. Department of 
the Interior. The canyon area provides ideal nesting and 
abundant prey. It is habitat for many jackrabbits and 
cottontail rabbits which are important to the diet of the 
larger hawks and the eagles. The silty soils in map units 
11 and 12 provide habitat for many Townsend ground 
squirrels, which are important to the diet of the falcons. 

Bald eagles commonly nest in wooded areas on the 
flood plain of the Boise River, just downstream from 
Lucky Peak Dam, in map unit 4. 

The great blue heron inhabits parts of map unit 4. Two 
large rookeries are along the Boise River, near Eagle. 

The long-billed curlew has several nesting areas 
throughout the survey area, mainly in map units 2, 5, 8, 
and 9. 

Coyote and badger are abundant throughout the entire 
survey area. Fox are most numerous in map units 1, 2, 
and 4, but many inhabit the irrigated cropland. Bobcats 
are occasionally observed in the Snake River Canyon 
area of map units 12 and 13 and near Rocky Canyon, in 
map unit 2. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 
survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
determining the potential of a soil and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and de- 
veloping soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 
each map unit, or soil, is given in the section “Use and 
management of the soils.” 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the symbol 
that identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each 
soil description includes general facts about the soil and 
a brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed. 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or 
soils for which the unit is named. Most of the delinea- 
tions shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil 
series. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture 
of the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all 
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the soils of a series have major horizons that are similar 
in composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. 
A soil series commonly is named for a town or geo- 
graphic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. The Ola series, for ex- 
ample, was named for the town of Ola in Gem County, 
Idaho. 


Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, stoniness, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics 
that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a soif 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Purdam silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, is one of several phases within the 
Purdam series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. Such map units are called soil complexes 
and undifferentiated groups. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so small in size that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. Each area 
includes some of each of the two or more dominant 
soils, and the pattern and proportion are somewhat simi- 
lar in all areas. Power-McCain complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is an example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be mapped individually but are mapped 
as one unit because there is little value in separating 
them. The pattern and proportion of the soils are not 
uniform. An area shown on the map has at least one of 
the dominant (named) soils or may have all of them. 
Notus soils is an undifferentiated group in this survey 
area. 

Most map units include smail, scattered areas of soils 
other than those that appear in the name of the map 
unit. Some of these soils have properties that differ sub- 
stantially from those of the dominant soil or soils and 
thus could significantly affect use and management of 
the map unit. These soils are described in the descrip- 
tion of each map unit. Some of the more unusual or 
strongly contrasting soils that are included are identified 
by a special symbol on the soil map. 

Most mapped areas include places that have little or 
no soil material and support little or no vegetation. Such 
places are called miscellaneous areas; they are delineat- 
ed on the soil map and given descriptive names. Rock 
outcrop is an example. Some of these areas are too 
small to be delineated and are identified by a special 
symbol on the soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map 
unit are given in table 4, and additional information on 
properties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for 
many soil uses is given for each kind of soil in other 
tables in this survey. (See “Summary of tables.”’) Many 
of the terms used in describing soils are defined in the 
Glossary. 
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Soil descriptions 


1—Abo silt loam. This soil is very deep and some- 
what poorly drained. It formed in mixed alluvium in broad 
drainageways and on low alluvial terraces. The slope 
ranges from 0 to 3 percent. The elevation is 2,500 to 
3,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 
inches, the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray silt 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown 
silty clay loam about 13 inches thick. The substratum in 
the upper part is pale brown and light yellowish brown 
loam and silt loam about 35 inches thick. In the lower 
part, to a depth of about 65 inches, it is pale brown fine 
gravelly coarse sandy loam. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Aeric Hapla- 
quepts, nearly level; Power silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; Purdam silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and 
Urban land. These inclusions make up about 15 percent 
of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. Flooding is a hazard only if 
the amount of precipitation is unusually great. The water 
table is at a depth of 3 to 5 feet during the peak of the 
irrigation Season. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are alfalfa hay, field corn, 
silage corn, wheat, and sugar beets. Oats, mint, barley, 
and sweet corn are also grown. In some areas, this soil 
is used for residential and urban development. 

The seasonal water table is the major limitation to 
agriculture; it limits the growth of some deep-rooted 
crops. Tile drains can be used to lower the water table if 
a suitable outlet is available. 

Border, furrow, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems can be used on this soil. The border and corruga- 
tion systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and 
pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for urban and residential develop- 
ment is limited by the seasonal water table and the 
hazard of flooding. Houses with basements are affected 
by the water table unless drainage is provided. 

The seasonal water table limits this soil for use as 
septic tank absorption fields. In summer there may not 
be enough unsaturated soil material between the seep- 
age lines and the water table to effectively filter the 
effluent, and contamination of nearby water supplies is a 
hazard. Increasing the thickness of the unsaturated zone 
with suitable fill material can help to reduce this hazard. 
Connection to a closed community sewer system is an 
alternative. 

The use of this soil as sites for streets, sidewalks, 
driveways, and other paved surfaces is limited by a 
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hazard of frost action. Suitable subgrade material can 
help offset this limitation. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the water 
table. It may be necessary to use pumps at excavation 
sites in summer. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ilw, irrigated. 


2—Ada gravelly sandy loam, 4 to 15 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in coarse, granitic alluvium on alluvial terraces. The ele- 
vation is 2,700 to 3,800 feet. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is 14 inches, the average annual temperature is 
50 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown grav- 
elly sandy loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is 
brown very gravelly sandy clay about 27 inches thick. 
The substratum consists of light brown and variegated 
very gravelly loamy coarse sand, and sand and gravel, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are smail areas of Brent loam, 4 
to 15 percent slopes; Day clay, 5 to 15 percent slopes; 
and Ladd loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes. Included soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity is 
moderate. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In Some areas in the lower foothills, it is 
used for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it can 
be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, alfalfa, or other suitable plants. Seedings 
are most successful in fall or early in spring. 

The use of this soil as sites for residential develop- 
ment and road construction is limited primarily by slope, 
slow permeability, shrinking and swelling, and unstable 
cutbanks. These limitations can be offset by special 
design. 

Construction sites that are left without adequate plant 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other measures to prevent runoff can reduce 
sediment yield from sites that are left unprotected over 
the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill 
slopes can be difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled 
and redistributed before planting. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ve, nonirrigat- 
ed. 
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3—Ada gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in coarse, granitic alluvium on alluvial terraces. The ele- 
vation is 2,700 to 3,800 feet. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is 14 inches, the average annual temperature is 
50 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown grav- 
elly sandy loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is 
brown very gravelly sandy clay about 27 inches thick. 
The substratum consists of light brown and variegated 
very gravelly loamy coarse sand, and sand and gravel, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Brent loam, 15 
to 30 percent slopes; Day clay, 15 to 30 percent slopes; 
and Ladd loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes. These included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity is 
moderate. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
high. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas in the lower foothills, this 
soil is used for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it can 
be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, alfalfa, or other suitable plants. Seedings 
are most successful late in fall or early in spring. 

The use of this soil as sites for residential develop- 
ment or road construction is limited primarily by slope, 
slow permeability, shrinking and swelling, and unstable 
cutbanks. These limitations can be offset by special 
design. 

Construction sites that are left without adequate plant 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other measures to prevent runoff can reduce 
sediment yield from sites that are left unprotected over 
the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill 
slopes can be difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled 
and redistributed before planting. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


4—Ada gravelly sandy loam, 30 to 60 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in coarse, granitic material on alluvial terraces. The ele- 
vation is 2,700 to 3,800 feet. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is 14 inches, the average annual temperature is 
50 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 
days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown grav- 
elly sandy loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is 
brown very gravelly sandy clay about 27 inches thick. 
The substratum consists of light brown and variegated 
very gravelly loamy coarse sand, and sand and gravel, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Ladd loam, 30 
to 60 percent slopes. This soil makes up about 10 per- 
cent of the map unit. 

Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity is 
moderate. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very high. 

This soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. Range seeding by conventional meth- 
ods is impractical because of the steep slopes. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


5—Aeric Haplaquepts, nearly level. These soils are 
very deep and somewhat poorly drained. They formed in 
mixed alluvium in drainageways on the alluvial terraces 
south of the Boise River. The slope ranges from 0 to 3 
percent. The elevation is 2,500 to 3,100 feet. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

These soils are too variable in texture and depth to 
sand and gravel to map individually. The surface layer 
ranges in texture from silt loam to very gravelly loam. 
The subsoil ranges in texture from clay loam to very 
gravelly clay loam. Depth to sand and gravel ranges 
from 20 to 60 inches. Depth to mottles ranges from 10 
to 20 inches. Flooding is a hazard in years of unusually 
high precipitation. Depth to the water table ranges from 
18 to 36 inches in summer. Runoff is very slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Abo silt loam, 
0 to 3 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; Power silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and 
Purdam silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. These included 
soils make up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

In most areas, these soils are used for irrigated perma- 
nent pasture. In some areas, they are used for alfalfa 
hay, alfalfa seed, field corn, sweet corn, wheat, barley, 
oats, mint, and other irrigated crops. In some areas, they 
are used for residential and urban development. 

Wetness is the major limitation to agriculture. The 
water table restricts the growth of some deep-rooted 
crops and can impede farm implements. Tile drains can 
be used to lower the water table if a suitable outlet is 
available. 
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Border, furrow, corrugation and sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems can be used on these soils. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

Wetness is the major limitation to the use of these 
soils as sites for urban and residential development and 
for most engineering uses. 

The use of these soils as septic tank filter fields is 
severely limited by the fluctuating water table. If effluent 
is discharged into this water table, contamination of 
nearby water supplies is a hazard. Increasing the thick- 
ness of the unsaturated filter zone above the water table 
with suitable fill material can reduce this hazard. Connec- 
tion to a closed community sewer system is an alterna- 
tive if a facility is available. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the water 
table. It may be necessary to use pumps at excavation 
sites in summer. 

The water table is a limitation to the use of these soils 
as sites for houses with basements unless drainage is 
provided. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Illw, irrigated. 


6—Baldock loam. This soil is very deep and poorly 
drained. It formed in dominantly acid igneous alluvium on 
low alluvial terraces adjacent to the Boise River. The 
slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. The elevation is 2,500 
to 2,900 feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 
inches, the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is light brownish gray 
loam about 11 inches thick. The substratum is light 
brownish gray and gray heavy loam and fine sandy loam 
to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Bram silt loam, 
Falk fine sandy loam, and Moulton fine sandy loam. 
These included soils make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is very slow or slow, and the hazard 
of erosion is slight. Flooding is a hazard only if the 
amount of precipitation is unusually great. The water 
table is at a depth of 2 to 3 feet during the peak of the 
irrigation season. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major field crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, alfalfa hay, and sugar beets. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and mint are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential and urban development. 

The seasonal water table is the major limitation to 
agriculture; it limits the growth of some deep-rooted 
crops. Tile drains can be used to lower the water table if 
a Suitable outlet is available. 

Border, furrow, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems can be used on this soil. The border and corruga- 
tion systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and 
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pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil as sites for residential develop- 
ment is limited by the seasonal water table, the hazard 
of flooding, cutbanks caving, and frost action potential. 

The use of this soil as septic tank absorption fields is 
severely limited by the seasonal water table. If effluent is 
discharged into this water table, contamination of nearby 
water supplies is a hazard. Increasing the thickness of 
the unsaturated filter zone above the water table with fill 
material can help to reduce this hazard. Connection to a 
closed community sewer system is an alternative if a 
facility is available. 

Trenching and digging are hampered by the water 
table. It may be necessary to use pumps at excavation 
sites in summer. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Illw, irrigated. 


7—Beetville fine sandy loam. This soil is very deep 
and moderately well drained. It formed in acid igneous 
alluvium on low terraces adjacent to the Boise River. 
The slope ranges from 0 to 3 percent. The elevation is 
2,500 to 3,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer in the upper part is grayish 
brown fine sandy loam about 10 inches thick. In the 
lower part it is grayish brown sandy loam about 4 inches 
thick. The underlying material in the upper part is light 
brownish gray and very pale brown sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, and loam about 33 inches thick. In the 
lower part it is variegated loamy coarse sand to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Falk fine sandy 
loam, Goose Creek loam, and Moulton fine sandy loam. 
These soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is very slow, and the hazard of 
erosion is slight. Flooding is a hazard only if the amount 
of precipitation is unusually great. The water table is at a 
depth of 4 to 6 feet during the peak of the irrigation 
season. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major field crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, and sugar beets. Sweet corn, barley, oats, mint, 
and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used for urban and residential development. 

The water table poses no serious problem for agricul- 
ture that is under good management. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. Border and corrugation 
systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and pas- 
ture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. Sprin- 
kler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the seasonal high water table, hazard of flood- 
ing, frost action potential, and low strength. 

This map unit is in capability class |, irrigated. 
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8—Bissell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil is 
very deep and well drained. It formed in dominantly acid 
igneous alluvium on low alluvial terraces. The elevation 
is 2,600 to 3,500 feet. The average annual precipitation 
is 12 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically the surface layer is brown loam about 9 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale brown clay 
toam and loam about 37 inches thick. The substratum is 
pale brown loamy sand to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Bram silt loam, 
Drax loam, Falk fine sandy loam, Moulton fine sandy 
loam, and Notus soils. These included soils make up 
about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are alfalfa hay, field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, and sugar beets. Sweet corn, barley, oats, 
mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, this 
soil is used for urban and residential development. 

There are no major limitations to agriculture. Furrow, 
border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation systems can 
be used on this soil. The border and corrugation systems 
are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and pasture. 
Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. Sprinkler 
irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The main limitations to residential development are 
shrink-swell potential and the moderately slow permeabil- 


The moderately slow permeability limits this soil for 
use as septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can 
be offset by placing the seepage lines below the subsoil 
or by increasing the size of the absorption field. 

The moderate shrink-swell potential of the subsoil 
limits this soil for use as sites for houses. Suitable back- 
fill material can help to minimize the stress on basement 
walls that is caused by the shrinking and swelling of the 
subsoil. 

Roads, driveways, and other paved surfaces need to 
be designed to offset low strength, shrinking and swell- 
ing, and frost action. Suitable subgrade material is nec- 
essary. 

This map unit is in capability class |, irrigated. 


9—Bissell loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This soil is 
very deep and well drained. It formed in dominantly acid 
igneous alluvium on low ailuvial terraces. The elevation 
is 2,600 to 3,500 feet. The average annual precipitation 
is 12 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 9 
inches thick. The subsoil is brown and pale brown clay 
foam and loam about 37 inches thick. The substratum is 
pale brown loamy sand to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Bram silt loam, 
Drax loam, Falk fine sandy loam, Moulton fine sandy 
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loam, and Notus soils. These soils make up about 10 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major field crops are alfalfa hay, field corn, 
corn silage, wheat, and sugar beets. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, 
this soil is used for urban and residential development. 

The hazard of erosion is the major limitation to agricul- 
ture. Erosion can be controlled through proper manage- 
ment of irrigation. Border, furrow, corrugation, and sprin- 
kler irrigation systems can be used on this soil. The 
border and corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, 
small grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited 
to row crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most 
crops. 

The main limitations to residential development are 
shrink-swell potential and the moderately slow perme- 
ability. 

The moderately slow permeability limits this soil for 
use as septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can 
be offset by placing seepage lines below the subsoil or 
by increasing the size of the absorption field. 

The moderate shrink-swell potential of the subsoil 
limits this soil for use as sites for houses. Suitable back- 
fill can help to minimize the stress on basement walls 
that is caused by the shrinking and swelling. 

Roads, driveways, and other paved surfaces need to 
be designed to offset low strength, frost action, and 
shrinking and swelling. Suitable subgrade material is nec- 
essary. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated. 


10—Bowns stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess or silty alluvium on basalt plains and ridges. The 
elevation is 3,000 to 3,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
145 days. 

In some areas of this map unit, patterned ground 
occurs. The patterned ground form consists of subround- 
ed mounds that are 10 to 30 feet across and 1 to 5 feet 
high and of nearly level to concave areas between the 
mounds. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown or light yel- 
lowish brown stony loam about 7 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is pale brown, light yellowish brown, or yellowish 
brown silty clay loam and silty clay about 21 inches thick. 
The substratum is very pale brown loam and extends to 
a depth of about 35 inches. It is underlain by fractured 
basalt. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chardoton 
stony loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Chilcott silt loam, 0 to 
8 percent slopes; Kunaton silty clay loam, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes; a soil that is similar to Kunaton silty clay loam 
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but has slopes of 4 to 8 percent; and Sebree silty clay 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. These included soils make 
up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability of this Bowns soil is slow. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is very slow through 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is slight or moderate. 

In most areas this soil is used as rangeland and wild- 
life habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated crops 
and for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber neediegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years, the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone, surface stones, slow per- 
meability, and slow rate at which irrigation water moves 
into the soil are the major limitations to agriculture. Bed- 
rock hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops. 
Stones on the surface impede tillage. Removing the 
stones improves the suitability of this soil for row crops. 
The heavy textures in the plow layer limit the yield and 
quality of potatoes, sugar beets, and other root crops 
and impede harvesting. Proper irrigation water manage- 
ment and crop selection are extremely important in over- 
coming these limitations. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the slow permeability, depth to rock, low 
strength, and shrink-swell potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


11—Bowns-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 15 percent 
slopes. The soil and Rock outcrop in this complex are 
on basalt plains and ridges. The elevation is 3,000 to 
3,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, the average annual temperature is 52 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 145 days. 

About 65 percent of the complex is Bowns extremely 
stony loam, 0 to 15 percent slopes; and 20 percent is 
Rock outcrop. The rest is Chardoton silty clay loam, 0 to 
4 percent slopes; Chilcott silt loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes; Kunaton silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; 
and Sebree silty clay loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. 

The Bowns soil is moderately deep to basalt, and it is 
well drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium. Typically, 
the surface layer is pale brown and light yellowish brown 
extremely stony loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 
pale brown, light yellowish brown, and yellowish brown 
silty clay loam and silty clay about 21 inches thick. The 
substratum is very pale brown loam. It is underlain by 
jointed and fractured basalt at a depth of about 35 
inches. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
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Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 20 to 40 inches. The available water capacity is high. 
Runoff ranges from very slow through rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight or high. 

Rock outcrop consists of areas where the basalt is 
exposed. Most of the outcrops are elongate ridges and 
mounds ranging from a few feet to 20 feet in height. 
There are cracks on the crest of the ridges and mounds. 

This complex is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. 
The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
lf the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

The soil is best suited to livestock grazing in spring 
and fall. Range seeding by conventional methods is limit- 
ed by stones and the Rock outcrop. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vlls, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


12—Bram silt loam. This soil is very deep and some- 
what poorly drained. It formed in mixed alluvium on low 
alluvial terraces adjacent to the Boise River. The slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. The elevation is 2,500 to 
3,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 
inches, the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray silt 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown 
very fine sandy loam about 16 inches thick. The substra- 
tum is pale brown and very pale brown very fine sandy 
loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chance fine 
sandy loam, Falk fine sandy loam, Moulton fine sandy 
loam, and Notus soils. These included soils make up 
about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. Flooding is a hazard only if 
the amount of precipitation is unusually great. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are alfalfa hay, field corn, 
silage corn, wheat, and sugar beets. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and mint are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential development. 

Salinity, alkalinity, and a seasonal high water table are 
the primary limitations to agriculture. The plow layer is 
moderately saline and is not suited to some crops. The 
water table is at a depth of 36 to 60 inches during the 
peak of the irrigation season unless the soil is artificially 
drained. It hinders the growth of sugar beets, alfalfa, and 
other deep-rooted crops. Artificial drainage, irrigation 
water management, and proper crop selection are 
needed to overcome these limitations. 

Border, furrow, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems can be used on this soil. 
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The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the seasonal high water table, flooding, slow 
permeability, frost action, and low strength. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Illw, irrigated. 


13—Brent loam, low rainfall, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed in acid 
igneous alluvium on alluvial terraces. The elevation is 
2,600 to 2,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and light 
brownish gray loam and silt loam about 18 inches thick. 
The subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and very pale 
brown clay about 22 inches thick. The substratum in the 
upper 6 inches is pink gravelly clay loam; below that, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, it is pink gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Lankbush sandy loam, 0 to 
2 percent slopes; Sebree silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; and Tenmile very gravelly loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. These included soils make up about 10 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability is very slow. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture and residential development. The 
major crops are alfalfa hay, wheat, field corn, corn 
silage, and sugar beets. Sweet corn and barley are also 
grown. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by biuebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
lf the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years, the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

This soil is well suited to irrigated farming. Returning 
crop residue to the soil and turning under green manure 
crops help to maintain the content of organic matter. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, smail grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the very slow permeability, low strength, and 
shrink-swell potential. 

The very slow permeability limits the use of this soil as 
septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can generally 
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be offset by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
Mound-type absorption fields can be used if space is 
limited. In some areas where the substratum is coarse 
textured, contamination of nearby water supplies is a 
hazard. 

The low strength and shrink-swell potential limit the 
use of this soil as sites for houses. The low strength can 
affect foundations and other structures that support 
heavy loads. The shrinking and swelling stress basement 
walls; but suitable backfill can help to minimize the 
stress. 

The low strength of the soil and the hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
teriai can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability class |, irrigated, and 
subclass Vlc, nonirrigated. 


14—Brent loam, low rainfall, 2 to 4 percent slopes. 
This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed in acid 
igneous alluvium on alluvial terraces. The elevation is 
2,600 to 2,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and light 
brownish gray loam and silt loam about 18 inches thick. 
The subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and very pale 
brown clay about 22 inches thick. The substratum in the 
upper 6 inches is pink gravelly clay loam; below that, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, it is pink gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Lankbush sandy loam, 2 to 
4 percent slopes; Sebree silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes; and Tenmile very gravelly loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. These included soils make up about 10 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability is very slow. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture and for residential development. The 
major crops are alfalfa hay, wheat, field corn, corn 
silage, and sugar beets. Sweet corn and barley are also 
grown. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
in some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 
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The hazard of erosion is the major limitation to agricul- 
ture. Erosion can be controlled by stubble mulching and 
minimum tillage. Terraces and diversions are effective in 
controlling erosion on long slopes that have a uniform 
grade. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the very slow permeability, shrink-swell poten- 
tial, and low strength. 

The very slow permeability limits the use of this soil as 
septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can generally 
be offset by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
Mound-type absorption fields can be used if space is 
limited. In some areas where the substratum is coarse 
textured, contamination of nearby water supplies is a 
hazard. 

The low strength and shrink-swell potential limit the 
use of this soil as sites for houses. The low strength can 
affect foundations and other structures that support 
heavy loads. The shrinking and swelling stress basement 
walls; but suitable backfill can help to minimize the 
stress. 

The low strength of the soil and the hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


15—Brent loam, low rainfall, 4 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is very deep and well drained. !t formed in acid 
igneous alluvium on alluvial terraces. The elevation is 
2,600 to 2,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and light 
brownish gray loam and silt loam about 18 inches thick. 
The subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and very pale 
brown clay about 22 inches thick. The substratum in the 
upper 6 inches is pink gravelly clay loam; below that, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, it is pink gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Lankbush sandy loam, 4 to 
8 percent slopes; Sebree silty clay loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes; and Tenmile very gravelly loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes. These included soils make up about 10 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity is 
very high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
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crops and pasture and for residential development. The 
major crops are alfalfa hay, wheat, field corn, corn 
silage, and sugar beets. Sweet corn and barley are also 
grown. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the slow pemeability, shrink-swell potential, 
and low strength. 

The slow permeability limits the use of this soil as 
septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can generally 
be offset by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
Mound-type absorption fields can be used if space is 
limited. In some areas where the substratum is coarse 
textured, there is a hazard of contaminating nearby water 
supplies. 

The low strength and shrink-swell potential limit the 
use of this soil as sites for houses. The low strength can 
affect foundations and other structures that support 
heavy loads. The shrinking and swelling stresses base- 
ment walls; but suitable backfill can help to minimize the 
stress. 

The low strength of the soil and the hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille, irrigated, 
and Vie, nonirrigated. 


16—Brent loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. This soil is 
very deep and well drained. It formed in acid igneous 
alluvium on terraces along the Boise Front. The eleva- 
tion is 2,800 to 4,000 feet. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 14 inches, the average annual temperature is 50 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and light 
brownish gray loam and silt loam about 18 inches thick. 
The subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and very pale 
brown clay about 22 inches thick. The substratum in the 
upper 6 inches is pink gravelly clay loam; below that, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, it is pink gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Brent loam, 
low rainfall, 8 to 12 percent slopes; Lankbush sandy 
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loam, 4 to 12 percent slopes; and Quincy fine gravelly 
loamy coarse sand, 4 to 12 percent slopes. These in- 
cluded soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is very slow. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas in the lower foothills, it is 
used for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and 
other annuals. Sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best adapted to grazing in fall and spring 
and early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it 
can be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, alfalfa, and other suitable plants. Seedings 
are most successful late in fall or early in spring. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the low strength, shrink-swell potential, 
very slow permeability, and slope. 

Construction sites that are left without adequate plant 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other measures to prevent runoff can reduce 
sediment yield from sites that are left unprotected over 
the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill 
slopes can be difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled 
and redistributed before planting. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille, nonirrigated. 


17—Brent loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes. This soil is 
very deep and well drained. It formed in acid igneous 
alluvium on terraces. The elevation is 2,800 to 4,000 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 14 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and light 
brownish gray loam and silt loam 18 inches thick. The 
subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and very pale brown 
clay about 22 inches thick. The substratum in the upper 
6 inches is pink gravelly clay loam; below that, to a 
depth of 60 inches or more, it is pink gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Lankbush 
sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes, and Quincy fine 
gravelly loamy coarse sand, 12 to 30 percent slopes. 
These included soils make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Permeability is very slow. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is very high. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas in the lower foothills, this 
soil is used for residential development. 
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The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and 
other annuals. Sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and early in 
summer. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate wheat- 
grass, alfalfa, and other suitable plants. Seedings are 
most successful late in fall or early in spring. 

The slope, low strength, shrink-swell potential, and 
slow permeability limit this soil for use as sites for resi- 
dential development. 

Construction sites without adequate plant cover during 
periods of high precipitation are subject to accelerated 
erosion. The use of sediment entrapment basins and 
other measures to prevent runoff can reduce sediment 
yield from sites that are left unprotected over the winter. 
Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill slopes can be 
difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled and redistributed 
before planting. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


18—Brent-Haw loams, 8 to 25 percent slopes. The 
soils in this complex are very deep and well drained. 
They formed in acid igneous alluvium on terraces in the 
foothills. The slopes commonly have a northerly aspect. 
The elevation is 2,800 to 3,200 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 14 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
140 days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Brent loam, and 
30 percent is Haw loam. The rest is Ladd loam, 8 to 25 
percent slopes; Lankbush sandy loam, 8 to 25 percent 
slopes; and a soil that is similar to Haw loam but is 
underlain by sandstone bedrock at a depth of 20 to 60 
inches. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Brent soil is grayish 
brown and light brownish gray loam and silt loam about 
18 inches thick. The subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and 
very pale brown clay about 22 inches thick. The substra- 
tum in the upper 6 inches is pink gravelly clay loam; 
below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is pink 
gravelly clay loam and gravelly loamy coarse sand. 

Permeability of the Brent soil is very slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium 
or rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Haw soil is brown 
loam about 14 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown and light yellowish brown clay loam about 16 
inches thick. The substratum is light gray and white loam 
and loamy sand to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Haw soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium 
or rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 
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The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue gradually decrease and are replaced by 
cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and other annuals. Sa- 
gebrush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in fall and spring 
and early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it 
can be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, alfalfa, and other suitable plants. Seedings 
are most successful late in fall or early in spring. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited primarily by slope. Slow permeability, shrink-swell 
potential, low strength, and seepage in the substratum 
also are limitations to this use. 

Construction sites without adequate plant cover during 
periods of high precipitation are subject to accelerated 
erosion. The use of sediment entrapment basins and 
other measures to prevent runoff can reduce sediment 
yield from sites that are left unprotected over the winter. 
Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill slopes can be 
difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled and redistributed 
before planting. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


19—Brent-Ladd loams, 4 to 15 percent slopes. The 
soils in this complex are very deep and well drained. 
They are on terraces and colluvial mountain foot slopes. 
The elevation is 3,000 to 3,800 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 14 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
140 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Brent loam, and 
30 percent is Ladd loam. The rest is Gem silty clay loam, 
2 to 15 percent slopes; Day clay, 5 to 15 percent slopes; 
and Searles fine gravelly loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes. 

The Brent soil formed mainly in acid igneous alluvium. 
It is commonly on terraces that have a northerly aspect. 
Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and light 
brownish gray loam and silt loam about 18 inches thick. 
The subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and very pale 
brown clay about 22 inches thick. The substratum in the 
upper 6 inches is pink gravelly clay loam; below that, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, it is pink gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. 

Permeability of the Brent soil is very slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium 
or rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 

The Ladd soil formed mainly in weathered granite and 
colluvium. It is on colluvial foot slopes that commonly 
have a northerly aspect. Typically, the surface layer is 
grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. The subsoil is 
light yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 31 inches 
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thick. The substratum is light yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Ladd soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium 
or rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, in the lower foothills, 
they are used for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and other annuals. Sa- 
gebrush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in fall and spring 
and early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it 
can be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, alfalfa, or other suitable plants. Seedings 
are most successful late in fall or early in spring. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited primarily by slope. Slow permeability, low 
strength, shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential 
also are limitations to this use. 

Construction sites without adequate piant cover during 
periods of high precipitation are subject to accelerated 
erosion. The use of sediment entrapment basins and 
other measures to prevent runoff can reduce sediment 
yield from sites that are left unprotected over the winter. 
Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill slopes can be 
difficult, unless the topsoil is stockpiled and redistributed 
before planting. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille, nonirrigated. 


20—Brent-Ladd loams, 15 to 30 percent slopes. 
The soils in this complex are very deep and well drained. 
They are on terraces and colluvial mountain foot slopes. 
The elevation is 2,900 to 3,800 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 14 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
140 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Brent loam, and 
30 percent is Ladd loam. The rest is Day clay, 15 to 30 
percent slopes; Gem gravelly clay loam, 5 to 40 percent 
slopes; and Searles gravelly loam, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes. 

The Brent soil formed mainly in acid, igneous alluvium 
and commonly on terraces that have a northerly aspect. 
Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and light 
brownish gray loam and silt loam about 18 inches thick. 
The subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and very pale 
brown clay about 22 inches thick. The substratum in the 
upper 6 inches is pink gravelly clay loam; below that, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, it is pink gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. 

Permeability of the Brent soil is very slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is rapid or 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 
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The Ladd soil formed mainly in weathered granite and 
colluvium. It is on colluvial foot slopes that commonly 
have a northerly aspect. Typically, the surface layer is 
grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. The subsoil is 
light yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 31 inches 
thick. The substratum is light yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Ladd soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is rapid or 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas in the lower foothills, 
these soils are used for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheaigrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
lf the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and other annuals. Sa- 
gebrush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in fall and spring 
and early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it 
can be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, alfalfa, and other suitable plants. Seedings 
are most successful late in fall or early in spring. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited primarily by slope. The moderately slow and very 
slow permeability, low strength, and shrink-swell poten- 
tial also are limitations to this use. 

Construction sites without adequate plant cover during 
periods of high precipitation are subject to accelerated 
erosion. The use of sediment entrapment basins and 
other measures to prevent runoff can reduce sediment 
yield from sites that are left unprotected over the winter. 
Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill slopes can be 
difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled and redistributed 
before planting. 

This complex is in capability subclass |Ve, nonirrigated. 


21—Brent-Searles complex, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on terraces in 
mountains. The elevation is 3,200 to 4,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 14 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 140 days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Brent loam, and 
35 percent is Searles gravelly loam. The rest is Ladd 
loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes; Rock outcrop; and 
Rainey coarse sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes. 

The Brent soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in acid igneous alluvium and is commonly on 
terraces that have a northerly aspect. Typically, the sur- 
face layer is grayish brown and light brownish gray loam 
and silt loam about 18 inches thick. The subsoil is gray- 
ish brown, brown, and very pale brown clay about 22 
inches thick. The substratum in the upper 6 inches is 
pink gravelly clay loam; below that, to a depth of 60 
inches or more, it is pink gravelly loamy coarse sand. 
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Permeability of the Brent soil is very slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is rapid or 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The Searles soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed mainly in material that weathered from granitic 
rock. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown gravel- 
ly loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil in the upper 5 
inches is pale brown fine gravelly coarse sandy clay 
loam; and below that it is very gravelly coarse sandy clay 
loam about 16 inches thick. It is underlain by weathered 
granite. Depth to the weathered bedrock ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Searles soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is moderate. Runoff is 
medium or rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate 
or high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential development. 

The potential natural plant community consists mainly 
of bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sage- 
brush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Idaho fescue gradually decrease and are replaced 
by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush, forbs, 
and Sandberg bluegrass increase. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in fall, late in 
spring, and early in summer. If the range is in poor 
condition, it can be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, 
intermediate wheatgrass, alfalfa, or other suitable plants. 
Seedings are most successful late in fall or early in 
spring. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited primarily by slope. The very slow permeability, low 
strength, and shrink-swell potential are additional limita- 
tions to this use on the Brent soil. Depth to rock is an 
additional limitation to this use on the Searles soil. 

Construction sites without adequate plant cover during 
periods of high precipitation are subject to accelerated 
erosion. The use of sediment entrapment basins and 
other measures to prevent runoff can reduce sediment 
yield from sites that are left unprotected over the winter. 
Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill slopes can be 
difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled and redistributed 
before planting. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vie, nonirrigated. 


22—Cashmere coarse sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in acid igneous alluvium on alluvial fans in the foothills of 
the Boise Front. The elevation is 2,500 to 2,900 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the aver- 
age annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown coarse sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is grayish brown 
coarse sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The substratum 
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is brown coarse sandy loam and loamy coarse sand to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Harpt loam, 0 
to 4 percent slopes; Jenness fine sandy loam, 0 to 4 
percent slopes; and Tindahay fine sandy loam, 0 to 4 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow or medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight or moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture and residential development. The 
major crops are alfalfa hay, and wheat. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years, the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

Slope is the primary limitation to agriculture. Returning 
crop residue to the surface and minimum tillage can help 
reduce erosion. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the hazard of frost action in the soil. 
There are few or no other limitations to this use. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


23—Cashmere coarse sandy loam, 4 to 12 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in acid igneous alluvium on alluvial fans in the foothills of 
the Boise Front. The elevation is 2,500 to 2,900 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the aver- 
age annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown coarse sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is grayish brown 
coarse sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The substratum 
is brown coarse sandy loam and loamy coarse sand to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Tindahay fine 
sandy loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Harpt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; and Jenness fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
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water capacity is high or very high. Runoff is medium or 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and residential development. The major crops are 
alfalfa hay and wheat. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

Slope is the primary limitation to agriculture. Returning 
crop residue to the surface and minimum tillage can help 
reduce erosion. Sprinkling is the most suitable method of 
irrigation for this soil. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


24—Cashmere coarse sandy loam, 12 to 30 per- 
cent slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in acid igneous alluvium on alluvial fans in the 
foothills of the Boise Front. The elevation is 2,500 to 
2,900 feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, the average annual temperature is 50 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown coarse sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is grayish brown 
coarse sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The substratum 
is brown coarse sandy loam and loamy coarse sand to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Harpt joam, 2 
to 4 percent slopes; Jenness fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; and Tindahay fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 10 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high or very high. Runoff is rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is high. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for residential 
development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
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able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by slope. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vie, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


25—Chance fine sandy loam. This soil is very deep 
and very poorly drained. it formed in recent alluvium in 
old river channels and in depressions on the flood plain 
of the Boise River. The slope ranges from 0 to 2 per- 
cent. The elevation is 2,400 to 2,600 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically the surface layer is covered by a layer of 
dark gray, partially decomposed grasses and sedges that 
is about 1 inch thick. The surface layer is gray fine sandy 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is gray fine sandy 
loam about 8 inches thick. The substratum in the upper 
part is gray fine sandy loam about 13 inches thick. In the 
lower part, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is gray 
and variegated loamy fine sand and very gravelly fine 
sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Bram silt loam 
and Moulton fine sandy loam. These included soils make 
up about 5 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is ponded or very slow, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight. This soil is frequently 
flooded during periods of high runoff in spring. The sea- 
sonal high water table is at a depth of 0 to 10 inches. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. 

The high water table and the flooding are the major 
limitations to agriculture. In some areas, this soil is pro- 
tected from flooding by dikes and levees. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by tufted hairgrass, sedges, and Baltic rush. If 
the range deteriorates, woody plants increase. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in summer. Range 
seeding is difficult because of the high water table. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vw. 


26—Chardoton stony silty clay loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess on old alluvial plains and low alluvial 
terraces overlying a basalt plain. The elevation is 3,000 
to 3,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, the average annual temperature is 52 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 145 days. 

Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown stony 
silty clay loam. The subsoil is brown, light yellowish 
brown, and pale brown silty clay and clay loam about 21 
inches thick. The substratum in the upper 37 inches is 
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pale brown, very pale brown, and light yellowish brown 
loam and fine sandy loam. Below that, to a depth of 60 
inches or more, it is pale brown silty clay. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Bowns stony 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Chilcott silt loam, bedrock 
substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and Kiesel Variant 
silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. These included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity is 
very high. Runoff is very slow, and the hazard of erosion 
is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture and residential development. The 
major crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, and alfalfa 
hay. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in spring and fall. If the 
range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The stones on the surface, slow permeability, and 
slow rate at which irrigation water enters the soil are the 
major limitations to agriculture. Tne stones on the sur- 
face impede tillage. Removing the stones improves the 
suitability of this soil for row crops. The heavy texture of 
the plow layer limits the yield and quality of potatoes, 
sugar beets, and other root crops and impedes harvest- 
ing. Proper irrigation water management and crop selec- 
tion are extremely important in overcoming these limita- 
tions. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the slow permeability, low strength, and shrink- 
swell potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


27—Chardoton stony silty clay loam, 2 to 4 per- 
cent slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess on old alluvial terraces overlying a basalt 
plain. The elevation is 3,000 to 3,250 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 12 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 145 days. 

Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown stony 
silty clay loam. The subsoil is brown, light yellowish 
brown, and pale brown silty clay and clay loam about 21 
inches thick. The substratum in the upper 37 inches is 
pale brown, very pale brown, and light yellowish brown 
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loam and fine sandy loam. Below that, to a depth of 60 
inches or more, it is pale brown silty clay. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Bowns stony 
loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Chilcott silt loam, bedrock 
substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes; and Kiese!l Variant 
silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. These included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity is 
very high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture and for residential development. The 
major crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, and alfalfa 
hay. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needie- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The slope, stones on the surface, slow permeability, 
and slow rate at which irrigation water enters the soil are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The stones on the 
surface impede tillage. Removing the stones improves 
the suitability of this soil for row crops. The heavy texture 
of the plow layer limits the yield and quality of potatoes, 
sugar beets, and other root crops and impedes harvest- 
ing. Proper irrigation water management and crop selec- 
tion are extremely important in overcoming these limita- 
tions. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the slow permeability, low strength, and shrink- 
swell potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


28—Chardoton-Kiesel Variant silty clay loams, 0 to 
2 percent slopes. The soils in this complex are very 
deep and well drained. They are on old alluvial terraces 
and in filled basins overlying a basalt plain. The elevation 
is 3,000 to 3,200 feet. The average annual precipitation 
is 12 inches, the average annual temperature is 52 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 145 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Chardoton silty 
clay loam, and 20 percent is Kiesel Variant silty clay 
loam. The rest is Lankbush sandy loam, Chilcott silt 
loam, and Sebree silty clay loam. 

The Chardoton soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in loess that is underlain by alluvium. 
Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 inches 
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is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown silty clay loam. 
The subsoil is brown, light yellowish brown, and pale 
brown silty clay and clay loam about 21 inches thick. 
The substratum in the upper part is pale brown and very 
pale brown loam and fine sandy loam about 37 inches 
thick. In the lower part, to a depth of 60 inches or more, 
it is pale brown silty clay. 

Permeability of the Chardoton soil is slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very slow, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Kiesel Variant soil is very deep, well drained, and 
sodium-affected. It formed in silty alluvium in basins. 
Typically, the surface layer is light yellowish brown silty 
clay loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is dark yel- 
lowish brown, yellowish brown, and light yellowish brown 
clay, silty clay, and clay loam about 15 inches thick. The 
substratum in the upper part is very pale brown loam 
about 11 inches thick. In the lower part, to a depth of 60 
inches or more, it is very pale brown loam. 

Permeability of the Kiesel Variant soil is slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very slow, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture and for residential develop- 
ment. The major crops grown are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community on the Chardo- 
ton soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

The Chardoton soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or 
other suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful 
late in fall. In some years the available moisture is inad- 
equate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding fail- 
ure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Kiesel 
Variant sail is dominated by stunted big sagebrush, black 
greasewood, and sparse bluebunch wheatgrass along 
the margins of slickspots. This soil has very limited po- 
tential for producing forage under natural conditions be- 
cause of the low moisture intake and excessive sodium. 

The heavy subsoil and slow permeability are the major 
limitations to agriculture. The heavy subsoil limits the 
yield and quality of potatoes, sugar beets, and other root 
crops and impedes harvesting. Regulated irrigation and 
proper crop selection can help offset these limitations. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the slow permeability, shrink-swell potential, 
and low strength. 

This complex is in capability subclass IIs, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 
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29—Chardoton-Tindahay complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on old alluvial 
terraces in the foothilis. The slope is 0 to 2 percent. The 
elevation is 3,000 to 3,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
145 days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Chardoton silty 
clay loam, and 20 percent is Tindahay fine sandy loam. 
The rest is Kiesel Variant, silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; Jenness fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; 
and Lankbush sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

The Chardoton soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in loess that is underlain by alluvium. 
Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 inches 
is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown silty clay loam. 
The subsoil is brown, light yellowish brown, and pale 
brown silty clay and clay loam about 21 inches thick. 
The substratum in the upper part is pale brown, very 
pale brown, and light yellowish brown loam and fine 
sandy loam about 37 inches thick. In the lower part, to a 
depth of 60 inches or more, it is pale brown silty clay. 

Permeability of the Chardoton soil is slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very slow, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Tindahay soil is very deep and somewhat exces- 
sively drained. It formed in moderately coarse textured 
alluvium. It is on alluvial terraces adjacent to old drain- 
ageways. Typically, the surface layer is light brownish 
gray fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The underly- 
ing material in the upper 15 inches is light brownish gray 
and pale brown, fine sandy loam and sandy loam. Below 
that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is light gray 
loamy coarse sand and variegated fine gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. 

Permeability of the Tindahay soil is moderately rapid. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture and for residential develop- 
ment. The major irrigated crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The Chardoton soil is limited for agriculture mainly by 
the heavy subsoil and slow permeability. The Tindahay 
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soil is limited for agriculture mainly by the moderately 
rapid permeability. The heavy subsoil of the Chardoton 
soil limits the yield and quality of potatoes, sugar beets, 
and other root crops and impedes harvesting. Land 
smoothing, followed by deep plowing, to a depth of 2 to 
3 feet, can improve the physical characteristics of these 
soils. Returning crop residue to the soil and turning 
under green-manure crops help to maintain or increase 
the content of organic matter. 

The Chardoton soil is limited for residential develop- 
ment by the slow permeability, shrink-swell potential, and 
low strength. The Tindahay soil has few limitations for 
this use. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


30—Chilcott silt loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hard- 
pan, and it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,950 to 3,200 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is 145 days. 

In some areas of this map unit, patterned ground 
occurs. The patterned ground form consists of subround- 
ed mounds that are 10 to 30 feet across and 1 to 5 feet 
high and of nearly level to concave areas between the 
mounds. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay 
about 6 inches thick. The substratum consists of very 
pale brown loam about 11 inches thick and a very pale 
brown hardpan about 21 inches thick. Basalt underlies 
the hardpan. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Bowns stony 
loam, O to 2 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, bedrock sub- 
stratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes. These included soils 
make up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is slow above the hardpan and very slow 
through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone extends 
to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is slight. 

This soil is used mainly as rangeland and wildlife habi- 
tat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture and for residential development. The major 
crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. if 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
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able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone and the fine textured sub- 
soil are the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan 
hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also 
limits the available water capacity of the soil. The fine 
textured subsoil limits the yield and quality of potatoes, 
sugar beets, and other root crops and impedes harvest- 
ing. 

The use of the soil for residential development is limit- 
ed by the hardpan and underlying bedrock, shrink-swell 
potential, slow permeability, and low strength. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


31—Chilcott silt loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 
percent slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hard- 
pan, and it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,950 to 3,200 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 145 days. 

In some areas of this map unit, patterned ground 
occurs. The patterned ground form consists of subround- 
ed mounds that are 10 to 30 feet across and 1 to 5 feet 
high and of nearly level to concave areas between the 
mounds. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay 
about 6 inches thick. The substratum consists of very 
pale brown loam about 11 inches thick and a very pale 
brown hardpan about 21 inches thick. Basalt underlies 
the hardpan. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Bowns stony 
loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, 2 to 4 per- 
cent slopes. These included soils make up about 10 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is slow above the hardpan and very slow 
through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone extends 
to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of 
erosion is moderate. 

This soil is used mainly as rangeland and wildlife habi- 
tat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture and for residential development. The major 
crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
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able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone, the hazard of erosion, and 
the fine textured subsoil are the major limitations to agri- 
culture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some deep- 
rooted crops. It also limits the available water capacity of 
the soil. The heavy textured subsoil limits the yield and 
quality of potatoes, sugar beets, and other root crops 
and impedes harvesting. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the hardpan and underlying bedrock, shrink- 
swell potential, slow permeability, and low strength. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


32—Chilcott-Brent silt loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces. 
The elevation is 3,100 to 3,300 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
145 days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Chilcott silt loam, 
and 30 percent is Brent silt loam. The rest is Lankbush 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Sebree silty clay loam, 0 to 
2 percent slopes; Tindahay fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; and a soil that is similar to Purdam silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but is more than 15 percent 
sand at a depth of 10 to 40 inches. 

The Chilcott soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and 
it is well drained. It formed mainly in loess or silty allu- 
vium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. Typically, the 
surface layer is pale brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay about 6 inches thick. 
The substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 
11 inches thick, a very pale brown hardpan about 9 
inches thick, and to a depth of 60 inches or more, light 
yellowish brown and variegated sandy loam and coarse 
sand. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Chilcott soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Brent soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in acid igneous alluvium. Typically, the surface layer is 
grayish brown and light gray silt loam and loam about 18 
inches thick. The subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and 
very pale brown clay about 22 inches thick. The substra- 
tum in the upper 6 inches is pink gravelly clay loam; 
below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is gravelly 
loamy coarse sand. 

Permeability of the Brent soil is very slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
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irrigated crops and pasture and for residential develop- 
ment. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, 
and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber neediegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fail. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The slow and very slow permeability and a fine tex- 
tured subsoil are limitations to agriculture on these soils. 
The heavy textured subsoil limits the yield and quality of 
potatoes, sugar beets, and other root crops and impedes 
harvesting. The hardpan is an additional limitation to 
agriculture on the Chilcott soil. It hinders the growth of 
some deep-rooted crops and limits the available water 
capacity of the soil. 

Returning crop residue to the soil and turning under 
green manure crops help to maintain or increase the 
content of organic matter. Applying gypsum and other 
soil amendments can improve the structure of the soil 
and thus aid seedling emergence and water penetration. 
Restricting tillage operations to favorable soil moisture 
levels helps maintain soil structure. Deep plowing, to a 
depth of 2 or 3 feet, mixes the soil layers, thus improving 
the physical characteristics of the soil. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the slow and very slow permeability, low 
strength, and shrink-swell potential. The hardpan is an 
additional limitation to this use on the Chilcott soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass IIs, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


33—Chilcott-Brent complex, 2 to 8 percent siopes. 
The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces. The 
elevation is 3,100 to 4,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
145 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Chilcott silt loam, 
and 30 percent is Brent loam. The rest is Jenness fine 
sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes, and Tindahay fine 
sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

The Chilcott soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and 
it is well drained. It formed mainly in loess or silty allu- 
vium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. Typically, the 
surface layer is pale brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay about 6 inches thick. 
The substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 
41 inches thick, a very pale brown hardpan about 9 
inches thick, and to a depth of 60 inches or more, light 
yellowish brown and variegated sandy loam and coarse 
sand. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 
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Permeability of the Chilcott soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Brent soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in acid igneous alluvium. Typically, the surface layer is 
grayish brown and light gray loam and silt loam about 18 
inches thick. The subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and 
very pale brown clay about 22 inches thick. The substra- 
tum in the upper 6 inches is pink gravelly clay loam; 
below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is gravelly 
loamy coarse sand. 

Permeability of the Brent soil is very slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture and for residential develop- 
ment. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, 
and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber neediegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The slow or very slow permeability and the fine-tex- 
tured subsoil are major limitations to agriculture on these 
soils. The fine-textured material in the plow layer limits 
the growth of potatoes, sugar beets, and other root 
crops. Hardpan, the moderate hazard of erosion, and 
slope also are major limitations to agriculture on the 
Chilcott soil. The hardpan hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. The moderate hazard of erosion and 
slope limit some cultivation and irrigation practices. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the shrink-swell potential, slow permeability, 
and low strength. Hardpan is an additional limitation to 
this use on the Chilcott soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ilie, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


34—Chilcott-Sebree complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on high alluvial 
terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,500 feet. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 145 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Chilcott silt loam, 
and 30 percent is Sebree silty clay loam. The rest is 
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Elijah silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 0 
to 2 percent slopes; and soils that are similar to Chilcott 
silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, and Sebree silty 
clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, but have a weakly 
cemented hardpan. 

In some areas of this map unit, patterned ground 
occurs. The patterned ground form consists of subround- 
ed mounds that are 10 to 30 feet across and 1 to 5 feet 
high and of nearly level to concave areas between the 
mounds. 

The Chilcott soi! is moderately deep over hardpan, and 
it is well drained. It formed mainly in loess over silty 
alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. Typically, 
the surface layer is pale brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay about 6 inches thick. 
The substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 
11 inches thick, a very pale brown hardpan about 9 
inches thick, and, to a depth of 60 inches or more, light 
yellowish brown and variegated sandy loam and coarse 
sand. Depth to the pan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Chilcott soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Sebree soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and 
well drained and sodium affected. It formed in loess or 
silty alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. Areas 
are subrounded and are 10 to 60 feet across. Typically, 
where the soil material to a depth of 7 inches is mixed, 
the surface layer is brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is 
light yellowish brown silty clay loam about 23 inches 
thick. The substratum consists of very pale brown loam 
about 4 inches thick, a white hardpan about 8 inches 
thick, and, to a depth of 60 inches or more, variegated 
sand and gravel. Depth to the pan ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. 

Permeability of the Sebree soil is slow above the hard- 
pan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is ponded to very 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture and for residential develop- 
ment. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, 
and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community on the Chilcott 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Chilcott soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 
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The potential natural plant community on the Sebree 
soil is dominated by stunted big sagebrush and sparse 
bluebunch wheatgrass along the margins of the su- 
brounded areas. This soil has very limited potential for 
producing forage under natural conditions because of 
low moisture intake and excessive sodium. 

The hardpan and the heavy textured subsoil are the 
major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the 
growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of the soil. The heavy textured 
subsoil limits the yield and quality of potatoes, sugar 
beets, and other root crops and impedes harvesting. 

Returning crop residue to the soil and turning under 
green manure crops help to maintain or increase the 
content of organic matter. Applying gypsum and other 
soil amendments can improve the structure of the soil 
and thus aid seedling emergence and water penetration. 
Restricting tillage operations to favorable soil moisture 
levels helps maintain soil structure. Deep plowing, to a 
depth of 2 or 3 feet, mixes the soil layers, thus improving 
the physical characteristics of the soil. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited mainly by the cemented hardpan, slow permeabil- 
ity, shrink-swell potential, and low strength. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


35—Chilcott-Sebree complex, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on high alluvial 
terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,500 feet. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 145 days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Chilcott silt loam, 
and 25 percent is Sebree silty clay loam. The rest is 
Elijah loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes, and soils that are 
similar to Chilcott silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes, and 
Sebree silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes, but have a 
weakly cemented pan. 

In some areas of this map unit, patterned ground 
occurs. The patterned ground form consists of subround- 
ed mounds that are 10 to 30 feet across and 1 to 5 feet 
high and of nearly level to concave areas between the 
mounds. 

The Chilcott soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and 
it is well drained. It formed mainly in loess or silty allu- 
vium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. Typically, the 
surface layer is pale brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay about 6 inches thick. 
The substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 
9 inches thick and below that, to a depth of 60 inches or 
more, light yellowish brown and variegated sandy loam 
and coarse sand. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Chilcott soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 
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The Sebree soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, well 
drained, and sodium affected. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. Areas are 
subrounded and are 10 to 60 feet across. Typically, 
where the soil material to a depth of 7 inches is mixed, 
the surface layer is brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is 
light yellowish brown silty clay loam about 23 inches 
thick. The substratum consists of very pale brown loam 
about 4 inches thick, a white hardpan about 8 inches 
thick, and, to a depth of 60 inches or more, variegated 
sand and gravel. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Sebree soil is slow above the hard- 
pan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is ponded to 
very slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture and for residential develop- 
ment. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, 
and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community on the Chilcott 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Chilcott soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Sebree 
soil is dominated by stunted big sagebrush, black 
greasewood, and sparse bluebunch wheatgrass along 
the margins of the subrounded areas. This soil has very 
limited potential for producing forage under natural con- 
ditions because of low moisture intake and excessive 
sodium. 

Slope, the hardpan, and the heavy textured subsoil are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders 
the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of the soil. The fine-textured 
subsoil limits the yield and quality of potatoes, sugar 
beets, and other root crops and impedes harvesting. 

Returning crop residue to the soil and turning under 
green manure crops help to maintain or increase the 
content of organic matter. Applying gypsum and other 
soil amendments can improve the structure of the soil 
and thus aid seedling emergence and water penetration. 
Restricting tillage operations to favorable soil moisture 
levels helps maintain soil structure. Deep plowing, to a 
depth of 2 or 3 feet, mixes the soil layers and improves 
the physical characteristics of the soits. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the hardpan, slow permeability, shrink-swell 
potential, and low strength. 
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This complex is in capability subclass Ile, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


36—Chilcott-Sebree complex, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on broad side 
slopes of dissected alluvial terraces. The elevation is 
2,600 to 3,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 145 days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Chilcott silt loam, 
and 25 percent is Sebree silty clay loam. The rest is 
Tenmile very gravelly loam, 4 to 12 percent slopes; 
Brent loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes; and soils that are 
similar to Chilcott silt loam and Sebree silty clay loam but 
have a weakly cemented pan. 

The Chilcott soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and 
it is well drained. It formed mainly in loess or silty allu- 
vium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. Typically, the 
surface layer is pale brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay about 6 inches thick. 
The substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 
11 inches thick, a very pale brown hardpan about 9 
inches thick, and, to a depth of about 60 inches or more, 
light yellowish brown and variegated sandy loam and 
coarse sand. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. 

Permeability of the Chilcott soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Sebree soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, well 
drained, and sodium affected. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. Areas are 
subrounded and are 10 to 60 feet across. Typically, 
where the soil material to a depth of 7 inches is mixed, 
the surface layer is brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is 
brown and light yellowish brown silty clay loam about 23 
inches thick. The substratum consists of very pale brown 
loam about 4 inches thick, a white hardpan about 8 
inches thick, and, to a depth of 60 inches or more, 
variegated sand and gravel. Depth to the hardpan 
ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Sebree soil is slow above the hard- 
pan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is ponded to very 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture and for residential develop- 
ment. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, 
and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community on the Chilcott 
soil is mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 
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This Chilcott soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Sebree 
soil is dominated by stunted big sagebrush, black 
greasewood, and sparse bluebunch wheatgrass along 
the margins of the subrounded areas. This soil has very 
limited potential for producing forage under natural con- 
ditions because of low moisture intake and excessive 
sodium. 

The depth of the root zone and the fine-textured sub- 
soil are the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan 
hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also 
limits the available water capacity of the soil. The fine- 
textured subsoil limits the yield and quality of potatoes, 
sugar beets, and other root crops and impedes harvest- 
ing. 

Returning crop residue to the soil and turning under 
green manure crops help to maintain or increase the 
content of organic matter. Applying gypsum and other 
soil amendments can improve the structure of the soil 
and thus aid seedling emergence and water penetration. 
Restricting tillage operations to favorable soil moisture 
levels helps maintain soil structure. Deep plowing, to a 
depth of 2 or 3 feet, mixes the soil layers and thus 
improves the physical characteristics of the soil. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the slow permeability, cemented hardpan, 
shrink-swell potential, and low strength. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ille, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


37—Chilcott-Sebree complex, bedrock substratum, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. The soils in this complex are on 
basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,500 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 145 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Chilcott stony silt 
loam, and 20 percent is Sebree stony silty clay loam. 
The rest is Brent loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Chardoton 
stony silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and Power 
silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

In some areas of this map unit, patterned ground 
occurs. The patterned ground form consists of subround- 
ed mounds that are 10 to 30 feet across and 1 to 5 feet 
high and of nearly level to concave areas between the 
mounds. 

The Chilcott soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and 
it is well drained. It formed mainly in loess or silty allu- 
vium that is underlain by basalt. Typically, the surface 
layer is pale brown stony silt loam about 9 inches thick. 
The subsoil is brown silty clay about 6 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 11 
inches thick and below that, a very pale brown hardpan 
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about 21 inches thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Chilcott soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Sebree soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, well 
drained, and sodium affected. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium that is underlain by basalt. Areas are subround- 
ed and are 10 to 60 feet across. Typically, where the soil 
material to a depth of 7 inches is mixed, the surface 
layer is brown stony silty clay loam. The subsoil is brown 
and light yellowish brown silty clay loam about 23 inches 
thick. The substratum consists of very pale brown loam 
about 4 inches thick and below that, a white hardpan 
about 8 inches thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. 
Depth to the hardpan is 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Sebree soil is slow above the hard- 
pan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is ponded to very slow, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture and for residential develop- 
ment. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, 
and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community on the Chilcott 
soil is mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass decreases and is gradually replaced 
by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush and 
Thurber needlegrass increase. 

This Chilcott soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. f the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Sebree 
soil is dominated by stunted big sagebrush, black 
greasewood, and sparse bluebunch wheatgrass along 
the margins of the subrounded areas. This soil has very 
limited potential for producing forage under natural con- 
ditions because of the slowly permeable subsoil! and 
excessive sodium. 

The hardpan and the fine-textured subsoil are the 
major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the 
growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of the soil. The fine-textured 
subsoil limits the yield and quality of potatoes, sugar 
beets, and other root crops and impedes harvesting. 

Returning crop residue to the soil and turning under 
green manure crops help to maintain or increase the 
content of organic matter. Applying gypsum and other 
amendments can improve the structure of the soil and 
thus aid seedling emergence and water penetration. Re- 
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stricting tillage operations to favorable soil moisture 
levels helps maintain soil structure. Deep plowing, to a 
depth of 2 or 3 feet, mixes the soil layers and thus 
improves the physical characteristics of the soil. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the hardpan and the underlying bedrock, 
shrink-swell potential, slow permeability, and low 
strength. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ills, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


38—Chilcott-Sebree complex, bedrock substratum, 
2 to 4 percent slopes. The soils in this compiex are on 
basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,500 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 145 days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Chilcott stony silt 
loam, and 25 percent is Sebree stony silty clay loam. 
The rest is McCain silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; 
Chardoton stony silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; 
and Power silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. 

In some areas of this map unit, patterned ground 
occurs. The patterned ground form consists of subround- 
ed mounds that are 10 to 30 feet across and 1 to 5 feet 
high and of nearly level to concave areas between the 
mounds. 

The Chilcott soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and 
it is well drained. It formed mainly in loess or silty allu- 
vium that is underlain by basalt. Typically, the surface 
layer is pale brown stony silt loam about 9 inches thick. 
The subsoil is brown silty clay about 6 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 11 
inches thick and below that, a very pale brown hardpan 
about 21 inches thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Chilcott soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Sebree soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, well 
drained, and sodium affected. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium that is underlain by basalt. Areas are subround- 
ed and are 10 to 60 feet across. Typically, where the soil 
material to a depth of 7 inches is mixed, the surface 
layer is brown, stony silty clay loam. The subsoil is brown 
and light yellowish brown silty clay loam about 23 inches 
thick. The substratum consists of very pale brown loam 
about 4 inches thick and, below that, a white hardpan 
about 8 inches thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Sebree soil is slow above the hard- 
pan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is ponded to very 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
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irrigated crops and pasture and for residential develop- 
ment. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, 
and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community on the Chilcott 
soil is mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass decreases and is gradually replaced 
by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush and 
Thurber needlegrass increase. 

This Chilcott soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Sebree 
soil is dominated by stunted big sagebrush, black 
greasewood, and sparse bluebunch wheatgrass along 
the margins of the subrounded areas. This soil has very 
limited potential for producing forage under natural con- 
ditions because of low moisture intake and excessive 
sodium. 

The hardpan and the fine-textured subsoil are the 
major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the 
growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of the soil. The fine-textured 
subsoil limits the yield and quality of potatoes, sugar 
beets, and other root crops and impedes harvesting. 

Returning crop residue to the soil and turning under 
green manure crops help to maintain or increase the 
content of organic matter. Applying gypsum and other 
soil amendments can improve the structure of the soil 
and thus aid seedling emergence and water penetration. 
Restricting tillage operations to favorable soil moisture 
levels helps maintain soil structure. Deep plowing, to a 
depth of 2 or 3 feet, mixes the soil layers and thus 
improves the physical characteristics of the soil. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the hardpan and the underlying bedrock, 
shrink-swell potential, slow permeability, and low 
strength. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ile, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


39—Chilcott-Sebree complex, bedrock substratum, 
4 to 8 percent slopes. The soils in this complex are on 
basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,500 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 145 days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Chilcott stony silty 
clay loam, and 25 percent is Sebree stony silty clay 
loam. The rest is Bowns stony loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes; Brent loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; and McCain 
extremely stony silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. 

The Chilcott soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and 
it is well drained. It formed mainly in loess or silty allu- 
vium that is underlain by basalt. Typically, the surface 
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layer is pale brown, stony silty clay loam about 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay about 6 inches thick. 
The substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 
11 inches thick and a very pale brown hardpan about 21 
inches thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Chilcott soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Sebree soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, well 
drained, and sodium affected. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium that is underlain by basalt. Areas are subround- 
ed and are 10 to 60 feet across. Typically, where the soil 
material to a depth of 7 inches is mixed, the surface 
layer is brown stony silty clay loam. The subsoil is brown 
and light yellowish brown silty clay loam about 23 inches 
thick. The substratum consists of very pale brown loam 
about 4 inches thick and below that, a white hardpan 
about 8 inches thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Sebree soil is slow above the hard- 
pan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is ponded to very 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture or for residential develop- 
ment. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, 
and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community on the Chilcott 
soil is mainly bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass decreases and is gradually replaced 
by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush and 
Thurber needlegrass increase. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Sebree 
soil is dominated by stunted big sagebrush, black 
greasewood, and sparse bluebunch wheatgrass along 
the margins of the subrounded areas. This soil has very 
limited potential for producing forage under natural con- 
ditions because of low moisture intake and excessive 
sodium. 

The hardpan and the fine-textured subsoil are the 
major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the 
growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of the soil. The fine-textured 
subsoil limits the yield and quality of potatoes, sugar 
beets, and other root crops and impedes harvesting. 

Returning crop residue to the soil and turning under 
green manure crops help to increase and maintain the 
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content of organic matter. Applying gypsum and other 
soil amendments can improve the structure of the soil 
and thus aid seedling emergence and water penetration. 
Restricting tillage operations to favorable soil moisture 
levels helps maintain soil structure. Deep plowing, to a 
depth of 2 or 3 feet, mixes the soil layers and thus 
improves the physical characteristics of the soil. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the hardpan and the underlying bedrock, 
shrink-swell potential, slow permeability, and low 
strength. 

This compiex is in capability subclass llle, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


40—Colthorp silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium on basalt plains. The 
elevation is 2,600 to 3,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, Elijah silt loam, and Power silt loam. These includ- 
ed soils make up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay loam 
about 4 inches thick. The substratum consists of a layer 
of light yellowish brown silt loam and a layer of very pale 
brown loam that have a combined thickness of about 11 
inches; below these layers it consists of a white hardpan 
about 9 inches thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The available water 
capacity is low. Runoff is very slow, and the hazard of 
erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and mint are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used as rangeland or for residential development. 

The shallowness of the root zone is the major limita- 
tion to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of 
some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available 
water capacity of the soil. Proper crop selection and 
irrigation water management are needed to offset this 
limitation. 

Border, furrow, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems can be used on this soil. The border and corruga- 
tion systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and 
pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
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crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
Late in summer and early in fall the low available water 
capacity limits plant growth. In some years the available 
moisture is inadequate, and there is a moderate chance 
of seeding failure. 

The construction of houses without basements is limit- 
ed by the hardpan. The construction of houses with 
basements is severely limited by the hardpan and the 
underlying bedrock. 

The use of this soil as septic tank absorption fields is 
limited by the shallowness to the hardpan and the under- 
lying bedrock, which impede the downward movement of 
the effluent. This limitation can generally be offset by 
using sufficient fill above the hardpan to provide an ef- 
fective filtering zone. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan 
and the underlying bedrock. The construction of roads 
and streets is also hampered by the hardpan. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVs, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


41—Colthorp silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This 
soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium on basalt plains. The 
elevation is 2,600 to 3,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, Elijah silt loam, and Power silt loam. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay loam 
about 4 inches. thick. The substratum consists of a layer 
of light yellowish brown silt loam and a layer of very pale 
brown loam that have a combined thickness of about 11 
inches; below these layers it consists of a white hardpan 
about 9 inches thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The available water 
capacity is low. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion 
is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and mint are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used as rangeland or for residential development. 

The shallowness of the root zone is the major limita- 
tion to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of 
some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available 
water capacity of the soil. Proper crop selection and 
irrigation water management are needed to offset this 
limitation. 

Border, furrow, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems can be used on this soil. The border and corruga- 
tion systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and 
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pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. Late in 
summer and early in fall the low available water capacity 
limits plant growth. 

The construction of houses without basements is limit- 
ed by the hardpan. The construction of houses with 
basements is severely limited by the hardpan and the 
underlying bedrock. 

The use of this soil as septic tank absorption fields is 
limited by the shallowness to the hardpan and the under- 
lying bedrock, which restrict the downward movement of 
effluent. This limitation can generally be offset by using 
sufficient fill above the hardpan to provide an effective 
filtering zone. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan 
and the underlying bedrock. The construction of roads 
and streets is hampered by the hardpan. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


42—Colthorp cobbly loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium on basalt plains. The 
elevation is 2,600 to 3,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown cobbly loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay loam 
about 4 inches thick. The substratum consists of a layer 
of light yellowish brown silt loam and a layer of very pale 
brown loam that have a combined thickness of about 11 
inches; below these layers it consists of white hardpan 
about 9 inches thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of soils that are 
similar to the Colthorp soil because they have a cobbly 
surface layer; otherwise, they are similar to Chilcott silt 
loam, Elijah silt loam, and Power silt loam. They make up 
about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The available water 
capacity is low. Runoff is very slow, and the hazard of 
erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used mainly for irrigated 
pasture. It is also used for irrigated crops, including field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, alfalfa hay, sweet corn, barley, 
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oats, and mint. In some areas, this soil is used for range 
or for residential development. 

The shallowness of the root zone, the low available 
water capacity, and the cobbles and stones are the 
major limitations to cultivation. The hardpan hinders the 
growth of some deep-rooted crops, and limits the availa- 
ble water capacity of the soil. The surface layer is about 
20 percent cobbles, and there are enough stones on the 
surface to impede tillage. The stones and cobbles further 
reduce the available water capacity. if the stones and 
cobbles are not removed, this soil is best suited to per- 
manent pasture; if they are removed, the soil is best 
suited to the cultivated crops common to the area. 
Proper crop selection and irrigation water management 
are needed to overcome the limitations. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by biuebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
lf the range deteriorates, the bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
Late in summer and early fall, the low available water 
capacity limits plant growth. In some years, the available 
moisture is inadequate, and there is a moderate chance 
of seeding failure. 

The construction of houses without basements is limit- 
ed by the cemented hardpan. The construction of 
houses with basements is severely limited by the ce- 
mented hardpan and the underlying bedrock. 

The use of this soil as septic tank absorption fields is 
limited by the shallowness to the hardpan and the under- 
lying bedrock, which restrict the downward movement of 
effluent. This limitation can generally be overcome by 
using sufficient fill material above the hardpan to provide 
an effective filtering zone. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan 
and the underlying bedrock. The construction of roads 
and streets is hampered mainly by the shallowness to 
the hardpan. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVs, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


43—Colthorp cobbly loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. 
This soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium on basalt plains. The 
elevation is 2,600 to 3,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Included in mapping are small areas of soils that are 
similar to Chilcott silt loam, Elijah silt loam, and Power 
silt loam but have a cobbly surface layer. These included 
soils make up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown cobbly loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silty clay loam 
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about 4 inches thick. The substratum consists of light 
yellowish brown silt loam and very pale brown loam 
about 11 inches thick and a white hardpan about 9 
inches thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The available water 
capacity is low. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion 
is slight. The root zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 
inches. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
mainly for irrigated pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, alfalfa hay, sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and mint. In some areas, this soil is used as range- 
land or for residential development. 

The shallowness to the root zone, the hazard of ero- 
sion, the low available water capacity, and the cobbles 
and stones are the major limitations to cultivation. The 
hardpan hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops 
and limits the available water capacity. The surface layer 
is about 20 percent cobbles, and there are enough 
stones on the surface to impede tillage. These stones 
and cobbles further reduce the available water capacity. 
If the stones and cobbles are not removed, this soil is 
best suited to permanent pasture; if they are removed, 
this soil is best suited to the cultivated crops common to 
the area. Proper crop selection and irrigation water man- 
agement are needed to offset these limitations. 

Border, furrow, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems can be used on this soil. The border and corruga- 
tion systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and 
pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, the bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years, the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. Late in 
summer and early fall, the low available water capacity 
limits plant growth. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the shallowness to the cemented hard- 
pan and the underlying bedrock. 

The construction of houses without basements is limit- 
ed by the hardpan. The construction of houses with 
basements is severely limited by the hardpan and the 
underlying bedrock. 

The shallowness to the hardpan and underlying bed- 
rock, which restrict the downward movement of effluent, 
limit this soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. This 
limitation can generally be offset by using sufficient fiil 
above the hardpan to provide an effective filtering zone. 
The construction of roads and streets is hampered by 
the hardpan. 
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This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


44—Day clay, 5 to 15 percent slopes. This soil is 
very deep and well drained. It formed in sediments that 
derived from tuff and volcanic ash. It is on terraces. The 
elevation is 2,800 to 3,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 14 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is reddish brown and dark 
reddish gray clay about 39 inches thick. The underlying 
material is reddish brown clay and silty clay to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Ada gravelly 
sandy loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes; Brent loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes; Gem silty clay loam, 2 to 15 percent 
slopes; and Ladd loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes. These 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Permeability is very slow. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is medium or rapid, and the hazard 
of erosion is moderate or high. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas in the lower foothills, it is 
used for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Sandberg blue- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Sandberg bluegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by medusahead wildrye. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it can 
be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, sweetclover, or other suitable plants. There 
is a significant chance of seeding failure because of 
severe competition from annuals and because of soil 
characteristics that hamper preparation of the seedbed. 
Seedings are most successful late in fall or early in 
spring. Deep, wide cracks develop in this soil late in 
summer; they can be hazardous to livestock. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the shrink-swell potential, very slow permeabil- 
ity, low strength, and slope. 

Construction sites without adequate plant cover during 
periods of high precipitation are subject to accelerated 
erosion. The use of sediment entrapment basins and 
other measures to prevent runoff can reduce sediment 
yield from sites that are left unprotected over the winter. 
Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill slopes can be 
difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled and redistributed 
before planting. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vie, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


45—Day clay, 15 to 30 percent slopes. This soil is 
very deep and well drained. It is on terraces. It formed in 
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sediments that derived from tuff and volcanic ash. The 
elevation is 2,800 to 3,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 14 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is reddish brown and dark 
reddish gray clay about 39 inches thick. The underlying 
material is reddish brown clay and silty clay to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Ada gravelly 
sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes; Brent loam, 12 to 
30 percent slopes; Gem silty clay loam, 5 to 40 percent 
slopes; and Ladd loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes. These 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is very slow. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is rapid or very rapid, and the hazard 
of erosion is high. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas in the lower foothills, it is 
used for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Sandberg blue- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, the 
perennial grasses decrease and are gradually replaced 
by medusahead wildrye. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it can 
be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, sweetclover, or other suitable plants. There 
is a significant chance of seeding failure because of 
severe competition from annuals and because of soil 
characteristics that hamper preparation of the seedbed. 
Seedings are most successful late in fall or early in 
spring. Deep, wide cracks develop in this soil late in 
summer; they can be hazardous to livestock. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the shrink-swell potential, very slow permeabil- 
ity, low strength, and slope. 

Construction sites that are left without adequate soil 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other measures to prevent runoff is recom- 
mended if construction sites must be left unprotected 
over the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill 
slopes can be difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled 
and redistributed before planting. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


46—Drax foam. This soil is very deep and moderately 
well drained. It formed in dominantly acid igneous allu- 
vium on low terraces adjacent to the Boise River and 
other major drainages. The slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. The elevation is 2,500 to 3,000 feet. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and brown 
loam about 12 inches thick. The underlying material in 
the upper part is pale brown heavy loam about § inches 
thick. In the lower part it is grayish brown, pale brown, 
light brownish gray, and light gray silty clay loam, clay 
loam, fine sandy loam, and sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Beetville fine 
sandy loam; Bissell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and 
Jenness fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. These 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. Flooding is a hazard only if 
the amount of precipitation is unusually great. The water 
table is at a depth of 4 to 6 feet during the peak of the 
irrigation season. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, 
this soil is used for urban development. 

The seasonal high water table can hinder the growth 
of alfalfa, sugar beets, and other deep-rooted crops. 
Although it is the primary limitation of this soil for agricul- 
ture, it is not a major problem; but it should be consid- 
ered in irrigation water management. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. Border and corrugation 
systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and pas- 
ture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. Sprin- 
kler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by wetness, flooding, moderately slow permeabil- 
ity, low strength, and potential frost action. 

The seasonal high water table limits this soil for use as 
septic tank absorption fields. If effluent is discharged into 
the water table, particularly in high density residential 
areas, contamination of nearby water supplies is a 
hazard. Increasing the thickness of the unsaturated filter 
material above the water table with fill material can help 
to reduce this hazard. Connection to a closed community 
sewer system is an alternative if a facility is available. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the seasonal 
high water table. It may be necessary to use pumps at 
excavation sites in summer. 

The seasonal high water table is a limitation to the use 
of this soil as sites for houses with basements unless 
drainage is provided. Crawl spaces under houses without 
basements may become saturated during the peak of 
the irrigation season. 

The low strength of the soil and the hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit this soil for use as sites for streets, 
driveways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade 
material can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability class |, irrigated. 
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47—Drax-Goose Creek-Urban land complex. The 
soils and the Urban land in this complex are on low 
terraces adjacent to the Boise River. The slope ranges 
from 0 to 2 percent. The elevation is 2,600 to 2,800 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the aver- 
age annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period is about 150 days. 

About 30 percent of the complex is Drax loam, 30 
percent is Goose Creek loam, and 25 percent is Urban 
land. The rest is Bissell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, and 
Cashmere coarse sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 

The Drax soil is very deep and moderately well 
drained. It formed mainly in dominantly acid igneous allu- 
vium. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and 
brown loam about 12 inches thick. The underlying mate- 
rial in the upper part is pale brown heavy loam about 5 
inches thick. In the lower part it is grayish brown, pale 
brown, light brownish gray, and light gray silty clay loam, 
clay loam, fine sandy loam, and sandy loam to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Drax soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. Flooding is a hazard only 
if the amount of precipitation is unusually great. 

The Goose Creek soil is very deep and somewhat 
poorly drained. It formed mainly in acid igneous alluvium. 
Typically, the surface layer in the upper 14 inches is dark 
gray loam; below that, to a depth of about 6 inches, it is 
dark gray clay loam. The underlying material is dark gray, 
gray, and grayish brown loam and clay !oam to a depth 
of about 60 inches. 

Permeability of the Goose Creek soil is moderately 
slow. The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. The available water capacity is very high. Runoff is 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. Flooding is a 
hazard only if the amount of precipitation is unusually 
great. 

The Urban Jand consists of areas that are covered by 
streets, parking lots, buildings, and other structures that 
so obscure or alter the soils that identification is not 
feasible. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly for residen- 
tial and urban development. 

Wetness, flooding, moderately slow permeability, po- 
tential frost action, shrink-swell potential, and low 
strength are the major limitations to residential develop- 
ment. 

The seasonal high water table and flooding limit the 
soils for use as septic tank filter fields. If effluent is 
discharged into the water table, particularly in high densi- 
ty residential areas, contamination of nearby water sup- 
plies is a hazard. Increasing the thickness of unsaturated 
filter material above the water table with suitable fill ma- 
terial can help to reduce this hazard. Connection to a 
closed community sewer system is an alternative. Wet- 
ness limits these soils for use as sewage lagoons. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the seasonal 
high water table. It may be necessary to use pumps at 
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excavation sites in summer. The seasonal high water 
table is a limitation to the use of the soils as sites for 
houses with basements unless drainage is provided. 
Crawl spaces under houses without basements may 
become saturated during the peak of the irrigation 
season. 

Low strength and frost action potential limit the use of 
the soils in this complex as sites for streets, driveways, 
and other paved surfaces. The shrink-swell potential and 
seasonal high water table are additional limitations to 
this use on the Goose Creek soil. 

Wetness is the major limitation to agriculture. The sea- 
sonal high water table restricts the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It can also impede farm implements. 
Tile drains can be used to lower the water table if an 
adequate outlet is available. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ilw, irrigated. 


48—Elijah silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil 
is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
mixed alluvium. It is on intermediate alluvial terraces. The 
elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
and brown silty clay loam about 15 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 5 
inches thick and a light gray hardpan about 12 inches 
thick. Variegated sand and gravel underlie the hardpan 
and extend to a depth of 60 inches or more. Depth to 
the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Pipeline silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; Purdam silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; 
Sebree silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and Urban 
land. These inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard 
of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated 
areas, this soil is used as rangeland and as wildlife 
habitat. In some areas, it is used for residential and 
urban development. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available water ca- 
pacity of the soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
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gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the pan, low strength, and hazard of 
frost action. 

The moderate depth to the hardpan, which impedes 
the downward movement of the effluent, limits this soil 
for use as septic tank absorption fields. This limitation 
can generally be offset by increasing the size of the 
absorption field. Mound-type absorption fields can be 
constructed if space is limited. If effluent is discharged 
into the coarse textured alluvium below the hardpan, 
contamination of nearby water supplies is a hazard, par- 
ticularly in high density residential areas. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan. 
This hardpan can be penetrated by power equipment. 

This soil is well suited to use as sites for houses 
without basements. The construction of houses with 
basements is hampered by the hardpan. 

The low strength of the soil and a hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IIs, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


49—Elijah silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This soil 
is moderately deep and well drained. It formed in loess 
or silty alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. It is 
on intermediate alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,600 
to 3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 
inches, the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free peiod is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
and brown silty clay loam about 15 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 5 
inches thick, a light gray hardpan about 12 inches thick, 
and below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, varie- 
gated sand and gravel. Depth to the hardpan ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Pipeline silt 
loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; Purdam silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; 
Sebree silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; and Urban 
land. These inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 
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Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. in nonirrigated 
areas, this soil is used as rangeland and as wildlife 
habitat. In some areas, it is used for residential and 
urban development. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available water ca- 
pacity of the soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
lf the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years, the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the hardpan, low strength, and hazard 
of frost action. 

The depth to the hardpan, which restricts the down- 
ward movement of the effluent, limits this soil for use as 
septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can generally 
be offset by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
Mound-type absorption fields can be constructed if 
space is limited. If effluent is discharged into the coarse 
textured alluvium below the hardpan, contamination of 
nearby water supplies is a hazard, particularly in high 
density residential areas. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan. 
This hardpan can be penetrated by power equipment. 

This soil is well suited to use as sites for houses 
without basements. The construction of houses with 
basements is hampered by the hardpan. 

The low strength of the soil and a hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


50—Elijah silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. This soil 
is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It 
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formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
mixed alluvium. It is on intermediate alluvial terraces. The 
elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 150 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
and brown silty clay loam about 15 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 5 
inches thick, a light gray hardpan about 12 inches thick, 
and below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, varie- 
gated sand and gravel. Depth to the hardpan ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Pipeline silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; Purdam silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; 
Sebree silty clay loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; and Urban 
land. These inclusions make up about 15 percent of this 
map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated 
areas, this soil is used as rangeland and as wildlife 
habitat. In some areas, it is used for residential and 
urban development. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available water ca- 
pacity of the soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by biuebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
lf the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the cemented pan, low strength, and 
hazard of frost action. 

The depth to the hardpan, which restricts the down- 
ward movement of the effluent, limits this soil for use as 
septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can generally 
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be offset by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
Mound-type absorption fields can be constructed if 
space is limited. If effluent is discharged into the coarse 
textured alluvium below the hardpan, contamination of 
nearby water supplies is a hazard, particularly in high 
density residential areas. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan. 
This hardpan can be penetrated by power equipment. 

This soil is well suited to use as sites for houses 
without basements. The construction of houses with 
basements is hampered by the hardpan. 

The low strength of the soil and a hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can heip offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


51—Elijah silt loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hard- 
pan and it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
and brown silty clay loam about 15 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 5 
inches thick and a light gray hardpan about 12 inches 
thick. Basait underlies the hardpan. Depth to the hard- 
pan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Colthorp silt 
loam, O to 2 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, O to 2 per- 
cent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard 
of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated 
areas, this soil is used as rangeland and as wildlife 
habitat. In some areas, it is used for residential and 
urban development. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available water ca- 
pacity of the soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are weil suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 
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The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years, the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the hardpan and the underlying bedrock, the 
low strength, and the hazard of frost action. 

The depth to the hardpan and the underlying bedrock, 
which restrict the downward movement of effluent, limits 
this soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. This 
limitation can generally be offset by increasing the size 
of the absorption field. Mound-type absorption fields can 
be constructed if space is limited. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan 
and the underlying bedrock. 

This soil is well suited to use as sites for houses 
without basements. The construction of houses with 
basements is hampered by the hardpan and underlying 
bedrock. 

The low strength of the soit and a hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


52—Elijah silt loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 
percent slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hard- 
pan, and it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
and brown silty clay loam about 15 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 5 
inches thick and a light gray hardpan about 12 inches 
thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. Depth to the hard- 
pan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Colthorp silt 
loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, 2 to 4 per- 
cent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
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sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated 
areas, this soil is used as rangeland and as wildlife 
habitat. In some areas, it is used for residential and 
urban development. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. it also limits the available water ca- 
pacity of the soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the hardpan and the underlying bedrock, the 
low strength, and the hazard of frost action. 

The depth to the hardpan and the underlying bedrock, 
which restrict the downward movement of effluent, limits 
this soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. This 
limitation can generally be offset by increasing the size 
of the absorption field. Mound-type absorption fields can 
be constructed if space is limited. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan 
and the underlying bedrock. 

This soil is well suited to use as sites for houses 
without basements. The construction of houses with 
basements is hampered by the hardpan and underlying 
bedrock. 

The low strength of the soil and a hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


53—Elijah silt loam, bedrock substratum, 4 to 8 
percent slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hard- 
pan, and it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
and brown silty clay loam about 15 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 5 
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inches thick and a light gray hardpan about 12 inches 
thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. Depth to the hard- 
pan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Inciuded in mapping are small areas of Colthorp silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, 4 to 8 per- 
cent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated 
areas, this soil is used as rangeland and as wildlife 
habitat. In some areas, it is used for residential and 
urban development. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available water ca- 
pacity of the soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful ijate in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the hardpan and the underlying bedrock, the 
low strength, and the hazard of frost action. 

The depth to the hardpan and the underlying bedrock, 
which restrict the downward movement of effluent, limits 
this soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. This 
limitation can generally be offset by increasing the size 
of the absorption field. Mound-type absorption fields can 
be constructed if space is limited. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan 
and the underlying bedrock. 

This soil is weil suited to use as sites for houses 
without basements. The construction of houses with 
basements is hampered by the hardpan and underlying 
bedrock. 

The low strength of the soil and a hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 
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This map unit is in capability subclass Ille, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


54—Elijah-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. The soils and Urban land in this complex are on 
intermediate terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 2,800 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

About 65 percent of the complex is Elijah silt loam, 
and 25 percent is Urban land. The rest is Abo silt loam. 

The Elijah soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it 
is well drained. It formed mainly in loess and silty allu- 
vium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. Typically, the 
surface layer is pale brown silt loam about 11 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown and brown silty clay 
loam about 15 inches thick. The substratum consists of 
very pale brown loam about 5 inches thick, a light gray 
hardpan about 12 inches thick, and below that, to a 
depth of 60 inches or more, variegated sand and gravel. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard 
of erosion is slight. 

The Urban iand consists of land that is covered by 
streets, parking lots, buildings, and other structures that 
so obscure or alter the soils that identification is not 
feasible. 

The Elijah soil is used primarily for residential and 
urban development. It is limited for this use primarily by 
the hardpan, hazard of frost action, and low strength. 

The depth to the hardpan, which restricts the down- 
ward movement of effluent, limits the Elijah soil for use 
as septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can gen- 
erally be offset by increasing the size of the absorption 
field. Mound-type absorption fields can be used if space 
is limited. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan. 
This hardpan can be penetrated by power equipment. 

The Elijah soil is well suited to use as sites for houses 
without basements. The construction of houses with 
basements is hampered by the hardpan. 

The low strength of the soil and the hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can offset these limitations. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated. 


55—Falk fine sandy loam. This soil is very deep and 
somewhat poorly drained. It formed in recent alluvium of 
dominantly acid igneous origin. It is on low alluvial ter- 
races adjacent to the Boise River. The slope ranges 
from 0 to 2 percent. The elevation is 2,400 to 2,800 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the aver- 
age annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period is about 150 days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and light 
brownish gray fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The 
underlying material in the upper part is pale brown fine 
sandy loam about 18 inches thick. In the lower part it is 
pale brown and variegated very gravelly coarse sandy 
loam and very gravelly sand to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Moulton fine 
sandy loam and Notus soils. These included soils make 
up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of 
erosion is slight. This soil is subject to rare flooding. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and mint are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential and urban development. 

The water table, which is at a depth of 3 to 5 feet 
during the peak of the irrigation season, is the primary 
limitation to agriculture. If the amount of runoff received 
from other areas is unusually great, this soil may flood. 
In some areas, this soil is protected by dikes and levees. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited primarily by the flood hazard. 

The use of this soil as septic tank absorption fields is 
severely limited by the seasonal high water table. If efflu- 
ent is discharged into this water table, particularly in high 
density residential areas, contamination of nearby water 
supplies is a hazard. Increasing the thickness of the 
unsaturated filter material above the water table with 
suitable material can help to reduce this hazard. Connec- 
tion to a closed community sewer system is an alterna- 
tive if a facility is available. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the seasonal 
high water table. It may be necessary to use pumps at 
excavation sites in summer. Cutbanks may collapse if 
excavations extend into the coarse textured alluvium. 

The seasonal high water table is a limitation to the use 
of this soil as sites for houses with basements unless 
drainage is provided. Crawl spaces under houses without 
basements may become saturated during the peak of 
the irrigation season. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw, irrigated. 


56—Falk-Moulton-Urban land complex. The soils 
and Urban land in this complex are on low alluvial ter- 
races adjacent to the Boise River. The slope ranges 
from 0 to 2 percent. The elevation is 2,500 to 2,800 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the aver- 
age annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period is about 150 days. 

About 35 percent of the complex is Falk fine sandy 
loam, 25 percent is Moulton fine sandy loam, and 20 
percent is Urban land. The rest is Chance fine sandy 
loam, Goose Creek loam, and Notus soils. 

The Falk soil is very deep and somewhat poorly 
drained. It formed mainly in acid igneous alluvium. Typi- 
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cally, the surface layer is grayish brown and light brown- 
ish gray fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The un- 
derlying material in the upper part is pale brown fine 
sandy loam about 18 inches thick. In the lower part it is 
pale brown and variegated very gravelly coarse sandy 
loam and very gravelly sand to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. 

Permeability of the Falk soil is moderately rapid. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. This soil may flood if the 
amount of runoff is abnormally great. The water table is 
at a depth of 3 to § feet. 

The Moulton soil is very deep and poorly drained. It 
formed mainly in acid igneous alluvium. Typically, the 
surface layer is grayish brown fine sandy loam about 12 
inches thick. The subsoil is light brownish gray fine 
sandy loam about 12 inches thick. The substratum is 
light brownish gray fine sandy loam in the upper 11 
inches; below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is 
grayish brown very gravelly loamy sand. 

Permeability of this Moulton soil is moderately rapid. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high or very high. Runoff 
is ponded or very slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight. This soil may flood if the amount of runoff is 
abnormally great. 

The Urban land consists of areas that are covered by 
streets, parking lots, buildings, and other structures that 
so obscure or alter the soils that identification is not 
feasible. 

Areas of this complex are used mainly for residential 
and urban development. A few areas are farmed. 

The seasonal water table, flood hazard, unstabie cut- 
banks, hazard of frost action, and hazard of seepage are 
the major limitations to residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The seasonal water table severely limits the soils for 
use as septic tank absorption fields. If effluent is dis- 
charged into the water table, particularly in high density 
residential areas, contamination of nearby water supplies 
is a hazard. Increasing the thickness of the unsaturated 
filter material above the water table with suitable material 
can reduce this hazard. Connection to a closed commu- 
nity sewer system is an alternative if a facility is availa- 
ble. 

Wetness and the hazard of seepage are the primary 
limitations to the use of the soils as sites for sewage 
lagoons. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the seasonal 
water table. It may be necessary to use pumps at exca- 
vation sites in summer. Cutbanks may collapse if exca- 
vations extend into the coarse textured alluvium. 

The seasonal water table is a limitation to the use of 
the soils as sites for houses with basements unless 
drainage can be provided. Crawl spaces under houses 
without basements may become saturated during the 
peak of the irrigation season. 
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Wetness is the major limitation to agriculture. The 
water table restricts the growth of some deep-rooted 
crops and can impede farm implements. Tile drains can 
be used to lower the water table if an adequate outlet is 
available. 

This complex is in capability subclass Iliw, irrigated. 


57—Feltham loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 
This soil is very deep and somewhat excessively 
drained. It formed in alluvium modified by wind. It is on 
terraces and alluvial fans. The elevation is 2,300 to 
3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 inches 
in areas that are near the Snake River and 12 inches in 
areas that are in the northern part of the survey area. 
The average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and 
the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light yellowish brown 
loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The underlying material 
is very pale brown and light yellowish brown loamy sand, 
sandy loam, fine sand, and fine sandy loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Jenness fine 
sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 0 to 
4 percent slopes; Purdam silt loam, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes; and Turbyfill fine sandy loam. These included 
soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is rapid in the upper part of the profile 
and moderately rapid in the lower part. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Barley and potatoes 
are also grown. In some areas, this soil is used as 
rangeland and wildlife habitat. 

The rapid permeability is the major limitation to agricul- 
ture. Returning crop residue to the soil and turning under 
green manure crops help to maintain the content of 
organic matter. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. If the rate 
of application exceeds the intake rate, accelerated ero- 
sion will occur. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by big sagebrush, needleandthread, and 
Indian ricegrass. If the range deteriorates, dunes devel- 
op. 
This soil is best suited to grazing in winter and early in 
spring. Proper management of grazing is essential to 
maintain the condition of the range plants and to keep 
the soil stable. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Indian ricegrass and other suitable grasses. 
Seedings are most successful late in fall or in mid-winter. 
There is a very high chance of seeding failure because 
of droughtiness and an unstable seedbed. 
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This map unit is in capability subclass !Ve, irrigated, 
and Vile, nonirrigated. 


58—Feltham loamy sand, 3 to 12 percent slopes. 
This soil is very deep and somewhat excessively 
drained. It formed in alluvium modified by wind. It is on 
terraces and alluvial fans. The elevation is 2,300 to 
3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 inches 
in areas that are near the Snake River and 12 inches in 
areas that are in the northern part of the survey area. 
The average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and 
the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light yellowish brown 
loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The underlying material 
is very pale brown and light yellowish brown loamy sand, 
sandy loam, fine sand, and fine sandy loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Power silt 
loam, 4 to 12 percent slopes; Purdam silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; and Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is rapid in the upper part of the profile 
and moderately rapid in the lower part. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Runoff is slow or medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Barley and potatoes 
are also grown. In some areas, the soil is used as range- 
land and wildlife habitat. 

The hazard of erosion and the rapid permeability are 
the major limitations to agriculture. These limitations can 
be overcome by returning crop residue to the soil and 
turning under green manure crops to help maintain the 
content of organic matter. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. Border and corrugation 
systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and pas- 
ture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. Sprin- 
kler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by big sagebrush, Indian ricegrass, and need- 
leandthread. If the range deteriorates, dunes develop. 

This soil is best suited to limited grazing early in spring 
and late in fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Indian ricegrass and other suitable grasses, 
but there is a very high chance of seeding failure be- 
cause of droughtiness and an unstable seedbed. Seed- 
ings are most successful late in fall. 

If this soil is used as rangeland, a planned grazing 
system is essential to maintain or improve the condition 
of the range and to prevent wind erosion. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, Vile, 
nonirrigated. 


59—Feltham-Rubble land complex, 0 to 10 percent 
slopes. The soil and Rubble land in this complex are on 
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alluvial fans at the base of the Snake River bluffs. The 
elevation is 2,300 to 2,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 inches, the average annual temperature 
is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 
days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Feltham loamy 
sand, and 35 percent is Rubble land. The rest is Quincy 
sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 

The Feltham soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in alluvium modified by wind. Typically, the 
surface layer is light yellowish brown loamy sand about 7 
inches thick. The underlying material is very pale brown 
and light yellowish brown loamy sand, sandy loam, fine 
sand, and fine sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. 

Permeability of the Feltham soil is rapid in the upper 
part of the profile and moderately rapid in the lower part. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is moderate. Runoff is slow 
through medium, and the hazard of erosion is slight 
through moderate. 

The Rubble land consists of areas of stones and boul- 
ders that derived from the bluffs, which are composed of 
highly jointed basalt. The stones and boulders are well 
rounded and are 1 to 40 feet in diameter. Rubble land is 
free of vegetation except for lichens. 

Areas of this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community on the Feltham 
soil is dominated by Indian ricegrass, needleandthread, 
and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, the peren- 
nial vegetation decreases and is gradually replaced by 
annual grasses and forbs. 

The soil is best suited to limited grazing early in spring 
and late in fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Indian ricegrass and other suitable grasses, 
but there is a very high chance of seeding failure be- 
cause of droughtiness and an unstable seedbed. Seed- 
ings are most successful late in fall. 

If the soil is used as rangeland, a planned grazing 
system is essential to maintain or improve the condition 
of the range and to prevent wind erosion. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


60—Garbutt silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil is very deep and well drained. It formed in loess or 
silty alluvium on basalt plains and alluvial fans. The ele- 
vation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is 9 inches, the average annual temperature is 
51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The underlying material in the upper part is 
very pale brown silt loam and very fine sandy loam about 
32 inches thick. In the lower part it is very pale brown silt 
loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Potratz silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 0 to 2 
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percent slopes; and Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. These included soils make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
high. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated areas, 
this soi! is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In 
some areas, it is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

This soil has few limitations to agriculture. Returning 
crop residue to the soil and turning under green manure 
crops help to maintain or increase the content of organic 
matter. Applying gypsum and other soil amendments can 
improve the structure of the soil and thus aid seedling 
emergence and water penetration. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, bottlebrush squirrel- 
tail, and winterfat. If the range deteriorates, Thurber 
neediegrass decreases and is replaced by cheatgrass 
and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for urban and residential develop- 
ment is limited by the low strength of the soil and a 
hazard of frost action in the soil. In general, however, 
this soil is well suited to use as sites for houses with and 
without basements. 

The low strength of the soil and hazard of frost action 
in the soil limit the construction of roads, driveways, and 
other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade material can 
help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability class |, irrigated, and 
subclass Vic, nonirrigated. 


61—Garbutt silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This 
soil is very deep and well drained. It formed in loess or 
silty alluvium on basalt plains and alluvial fans. The ele- 
vation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is 9 inches, the average annual temperature is 
51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The underlying material in the upper part is 
very pale brown silt loam and very fine sandy loam about 
32 inches thick. In the lower part, it is very pale brown 
silt loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Included in mapping are small areas of Potratz silt 
loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; and Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 
2 to 4 percent slopes. The included soils make up about 
15 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated areas, 
this soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In 
some areas, it is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The hazard of erosion is the major limitation to agricul- 
ture. Erosion can be controlled through proper manage- 
ment of irrigation water. Returning crop residue to the 
soil and turning under green manure crops help to main- 
tain or increase the content of organic matter. Applying 
gypsum and other soil amendments can improve the 
structure of the soil and thus aid seedling emergence 
and water penetration. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, bottlebrush squirrel- 
tail, and winterfat. If the range deteriorates, Thurber 
needlegrass decreases and is replaced by cheatgrass 
and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for urban and residential develop- 
ment is limited by the low strength of the soil and a 
hazard of frost action in the soil. In general, however, 
this soil is well suited to use as sites for houses with and 
without basements. 

The low strength of the soil and hazard of frost action 
in the soil limit the construction of roads, driveways, and 
other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade material can 
help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


62—Garbutt silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. This 
soil is very deep and well drained. It formed in loess or 
silty alluvium on basalt plains and alluvial fans. The ele- 
vation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is 9 inches, the average annual temperature is 
51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 150 days. 
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Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The underlying material in the upper part is 
very pale brown silt loam and very fine sandy loam about 
32 inches thick. In the lower part, it is very pale brown 
silt loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Potratz silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; and Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 
4 to 8 percent slopes. These included soils make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated areas, 
this soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In 
some areas, it is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The hazard of erosion is the major limitation to agricul- 
ture. Erosion can be controlled through proper manage- 
ment of irrigation water. Returning crop residue to the 
soil and turning under green manure crops help to main- 
tain or increase the content of organic matter. Applying 
gypsum and other soil amendments can improve the 
structure of the soil and thus aid seedling emergence 
and water penetration. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber neediegrass, bottlebrush squirrel- 
tail, and winterfat. If the range deteriorates, Thurber 
needlegrass decreases and is replaced by cheatgrass 
and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for urban and residential develop- 
ment is limited by the low strength of the soil and the 
hazard of frost action in the soil. In general, however, 
this soil is well suited to use as sites for houses with and 
without basements. 

The low strength of the soil and the hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


63—Gem silty clay loam, 2 to 15 percent slopes. 
This soil is moderately deep and well drained. It is on 
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basalt plains and in areas where basalt outcrops along 
the Boise Front. It formed in material that weathered 
from basalt, tuff, and volcanic ash and that is covered by 
loess in some areas. The elevation is 2,900 to 4,200 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 14 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 140 days. 

Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is dark brown silty clay 
loam. The subsoil is dark grayish brown, brown, and pale 
brown clay loam and clay about 11 inches thick. The 
substratum is very pale brown gravelly loam about 5 
inches thick. It is underlain by highly fractured, weath- 
ered basalt. Depth to the bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Ada gravelly 
sandy loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes; Brent loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes; Ladd loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes; and 
Lankbush sandy loam, 4 to 12 percent slopes. These 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 20 to 40 inches. The available water capacity is mod- 
erate. Runoff is moderately rapid or rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In a few areas, it is dry-farmed to winter 
wheat or alfalfa hay. In some areas, it is used for resi- 
dential development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and 
other annuals. Sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in fail and spring and 
early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it can 
be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, alfalfa, and other suitable plants. Seedings 
are most successful late in fall or early in spring. 

The hazard of erosion and the depth of the root zone 
are the primary limitations to dryfarming. Erosion can be 
controlled by stubble mulching and minimum tillage. Ter- 
races and diversions and other structures for controlling 
erosion are effective on long slopes that have a uniform 
grade. The bedrock hampers the growth of most deep- 
rooted crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to rock, low strength, and shrink- 
swell potential. 

The depth to bedrock limits this soil for use as septic 
tank absorption fields. This limitation can be offset by 
increasing the size of the absorption field or by using a 
mound-type absorption field. 

The shrink-swell potential and low strength are limita- 
tions to the use of this soil as sites for houses without 
basements. The depth to rock is an additional limitation 
to the construction of houses with basements. Suitable 
backfill can minimize the stress on basement walls that 
is caused by the shrinking and swelling of the soil. 
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Roads and streets need to be designed to offset the 
shrink-swell potential and the low strength of this soil. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


64—Gem-Rock outcrop complex, 5 to 40 percent 
slopes. This complex is on basalt plains and in areas 
where basalt outcrops on the Boise Front. The elevation 
is 2,900 to 4,200 feet. The average annual precipitation 
is 14 inches, the average arinual temperature is about 50 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 75 percent of the complex is Gem gravelly clay 
loam, and about 15 percent is Rock outcrop. The rest is 
Brent loam, 8 to 30 percent slopes; Day clay, 5 to 30 
percent slopes; and Gem silty clay loam, 2 to 15 percent 
slopes. 

The Gem soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in material that weathered from basalt, 
tuff, and volcanic ash and that is covered by loess in 
some areas. Typically, where the soil material to a depth 
of 7 inches is mixed, the surface layer is dark brown 
gravelly clay loam. Stones cover about 5 percent of the 
surface. The subsoil is dark grayish brown, brown, and 
pale brown clay loam and clay about 11 inches thick. 
The substratum is very pale brown gravelly loam about 5 
inches thick. It is underlain by highly fractured, weath- 
ered basalt. Depth to the weathered bedrock ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 20 to 40 inches. The available water capacity is mod- 
erate. Runoff is medium to very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is moderate to high. 

The Rock outcrop is exposed basalt. In areas of this 
complex the outcrops are eroded and they vary in size 
and height. 

Areas of this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community on the Gem soil 
is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, 
and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Sagebrush 
increases. 

The soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. lf the range is in poor condition, it can 
be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, alfalfa, and other suitable plants. Seedings 
are most successful late in fall or early in spring. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle, nonirrigated. 


65—Goose Creek loam. This soil is very deep and 
somewhat poorly drained. It formed in alluvium that de- 
rived from dominantly acid igneous material. It is on low 
alluvial terraces. The slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 
The elevation is 2,500 to 3,000 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Typically, the surface layer is dark gray loam and clay 
loam about 20 inches thick. The underlying material is 
dark gray, gray, and grayish brown heavy loam, clay 
loam, and loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Beetville fine 
sandy loam, Bram silt loam, Drax loam, Falk fine sandy 
loam, Moulton fine sandy loam, and a soil that is similar 
to this Goose Creek soil but contains gravel above a 
depth of 40 inches. These included soils make up about 
15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity is 
very high. Runoff is very slow, and the hazard of erosion 
is slight. These soils may flood if the amount of runoff 
received from higher lying areas is abnormally great. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and mint are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential and urban development. 

The water table, which is at a depth of 2.5 to 3.5 feet 
during the peak of irrigation season, is the main limitation 
to agriculture. It restricts the growth of some deep-rooted 
crops. This limitation should be considered in crop selec- 
tion and irrigation water management. Drainage can be 
improved by installing buried tile drains if a suitable 
outlet is available. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. If the rate 
of application exceeds the intake rate, accelerated ero- 
sion will occur. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by wetness, hazard of flooding, slow permeability, 
shrink-swell potential, low strength, and hazard of frost 
action. 

The wetness and the slow permeability limit this soil 
for use as septic tank absorption fields. These limitations 
can be overcome by increasing the size of the absorp- 
tion field and by using mound-type absorption fields. If 
effluent is discharged into the water table, contamination 
of nearby water supplies is a hazard. 

The hazard of flooding and the seasonal high water 
table are limitations to the use of this soil as sites for 
houses. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ilw, irrigated. 


66—Harpt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil is 
very deep and well drained. |t formed in alluvium that 
derived from acid igneous material. It is on alluvial fans 
and low alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,500 to 2,900 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and dark 
grayish brown loam, fine sandy loam, and silt loam about 
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22 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt loam about 14 
inches thick. The substratum is pale brown and light 
brownish gray fine sandy loam and coarse sandy loam to 
a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Cashmere 
coarse sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes; Drax loam; 
Jenness fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and 
Tindahay fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. These 
included soils make up about 10 percent of this map 
unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight. 

There are few limitations to agriculture, and in most 
areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and pasture. 
The major crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, sugar 
beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, oats, mint, 
and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated areas, this 
soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. in some 
areas, it is used for residential and urban development. 

Border, furrow, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems can be used on this soil. The border and corruga- 
tion systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and 
pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in spring and fall. If the 
range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheaigrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by low strength and a hazard of frost action. In 
general, however, this soil is well suited to use as sites 
for houses with and without basements. 

The low strength of the soil and the hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability class |, irrigated, and 
subclass Vic, nonirrigated. 


67—Harpt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This soil is 
very deep and well drained. It formed in alluvium that 
derived from acid igneous material. It is on alluvial fans 
and low alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,500 to 2,900 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown and dark 
grayish brown loam, fine sandy loam, and silt loam about 
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22 inches thick. The subsoil is brown silt loam about 14 
inches thick. The substratum is pale brown and light 
brownish gray fine sandy loam and coarse sandy loam to 
a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Cashmere 
coarse sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Drax loam; 
Jenness fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and 
Tindahay fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. These 
included soils make up about 10 percent of this map 
unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate. 

There are few limitations to agriculture, and in most 
areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and pasture. 
The major crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, sugar 
beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, oats, mint, 
and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated areas, this 
soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In some 
areas, it is used for residential and urban development. 

Border, furrow, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems can be used on this soil. The border and corruga- 
tion systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and 
pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in spring and fall. If the 
range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by low strength and a hazard of frost action. In 
general, however, this soil is well suited to use as sites 
for houses with and without basements. 

The low strength of the soil and the hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ile, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


68—Haw-Lankbush complex, 4 to 15 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
and alluvial fans of the Boise Front. The elevation is 
2,700 to 3,600 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 50 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Haw loam, and 20 
percent is Lankbush sandy loam. The rest is Brent loam, 
8 to 12 percent slopes; Cashmere coarse sandy loam, 4 
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to 12 percent slopes; Quincy fine gravelly loamy coarse 
sand, 4 to 12 percent slopes; and a soil that is similar to 
Haw loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes, but is underlain by 
sandstone. 

The Haw soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in alluvium that derived from acid igneous materi- 
al. Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 14 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
yellowish brown clay loam about 16 inches thick. The 
substratum in the upper 8 inches is light gray loam; 
below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is white 
loamy sand. 

Permeability of the Haw soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium 
or rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in alluvium from acid igneous material or 
lacustrine deposits. This soil is covered by loess. Typical- 
ly, the surface layer is brown and pale brown sandy loam 
about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
and pale brown clay loam and loam about 19 inches 
thick. The substratum is pale brown and very pale brown 
sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium or 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas they are used for 
residential development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. lf the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the slope, moderately slow permeability, low 
strength, shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential. 

The slope and moderately slow permeability limit these 
soils for use as septic tank absorption fields. These 
limitations can generally be offset by increasing the size 
of the absorption field. Mound-type absorption fields can 
be used if space is limited. If effluent is discharged into 
the substratum, contamination of nearby water supplies 
is a hazard. 

The use of these soils as sites for houses with and 
without basements is limited by the slope and shrink- 
swell potential. Suitable backfill can minimize the stress 
on basement walls that is caused by the shrinking and 
swelling of the soil. 


SOIL SURVEY 


The low strength, frost action potential, shrink-swell 
potential, and slope limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset the low strength, frost action, and 
shrink-swell potential. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vie, nonirrigated. 


69—Haw-Lankbush compiex, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
and alluvial fans of the Boise Front. The elevation is 
2,700 to 3,600 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 50 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Haw loam, and 20 
percent is Lankbush sandy loam. The rest is Brent loam, 
15 to 30 percent slopes; Quincy fine sandy loam, 15 to 
30 percent slopes; and a soil that is similar to Haw loam 
but is underlain by sandstone bedrock at a depth of 20 
to 60 inches. 

The Haw soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in acid igneous alluvium. In a typical profile of the 
Haw soil, the surface layer is brown loam about 14 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
yellowish brown clay loam about 16 inches thick. The 
substratum in the upper 8 inches is light gray loam; 
below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is white 
loamy sand. 

Permeability of the Haw soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is rapid or 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in alluvium from acid igneous material or 
lacustrine deposits. In some areas, this soil is covered by 
loess. Typically, the surface layer is brown and pale 
brown sandy loam about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown and pale brown clay loam and loam 
about 19 inches thick. The substratum is pale brown and 
very pale brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is rapid or 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber neediegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 
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The use of these soils for residential development is 
severely limited by slope, moderately slow permeability, 
low strength, shrink-swell potential, and frost action po- 
tential. 

The moderately slow permeability and slope limit these 
soils for use as septic tank absorption fields. Increasing 
the size of the absorption field can generally offset the 
moderately slow permeability. Mound-type absorption 
fields can be used if space is limited. If effluent is dis- 
charged into the substratum, contamination of nearby 
water sources is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are difficult because of the 
steepness of slope. Lankbush soils are also affected by 
unstable cutbanks. Roads, driveways, and other paved 
surfaces need to be designed to offset the slope. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigated. 


70—Haw-Lankbush complex, 25 to 40 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
and alluvial fans of the Boise Front. The elevation is 
2,700 to 3,600 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 50 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Haw loam, and 20 
percent is Lankbush sandy loam. The rest is Brent sandy 
loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes; Quincy fine sandy loam, 
30 to 80 percent slopes; and a soil that is similar to Haw 
loam but is underlain by sandstone bedrock at a depth 
of 20 to 60 inches. 

The Haw soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in alluvium that derived from acid igneous materi- 
al. Typically, the surface layer is brown loam about 14 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown and light 
yellowish brown clay loam about 16 inches thick. The 
substratum in the upper 8 inches is light gray loam; 
below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is white 
loamy sand. 

Permeability of the Haw soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in acid igneous alluvium or lacustrine de- 
posits. In some areas, this soil is covered by loess. 
Typically, the surface layer is brown and pale brown 
sandy loam about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is yellow- 
ish brown and pale brown clay loam and loam about 19 
inches thick. The substratum is pale brown and very pale 
brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
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decreases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass, me- 
dusahead wildrye, and other annuals. Big sagebrush in- 
creases. 

The soils are best suited to grazing in spring and fall. 
Range seeding by conventional methods is limited by the 
steep slopes. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


71—Jenness fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in acid igneous material on alluvial fans and low alluvial 
terraces. The elevation is 2,500 to 3,000 feet. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray fine 
sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The underlying material 
in the upper part consists of light brownish gray and pale 
brown fine sandy loam, loam, and sandy loam and is 
about 44 inches thick. In the lower part, to a depth of 60 
inches or more, it is very pale brown silt loam. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Cashmere 
coarse sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes; Falk fine 
sandy loam; Feltham loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes; 
Tindahay fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and a 
loamy sandy soil that is underlain by bedrock at a depth 
of 10 to 40 inches. These included soils make up about 
15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, 
barley, and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, this 
soil is used for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

This soil is well suited to agriculture. Returning crop 
residue to the soil and turning under green manure crops 
help to maintain or increase the content of organic 
matter. Applying gypsum and other amendments can im- 
prove the structure of the soil and thus aid seedling 
emergence and water penetration. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
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gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. The furrow and sprinkler systems are well 
suited to row crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the moderate permeability and low 
strength of the soil and a hazard of frost action in the 
soil. 

This map unit is in capability class I, irrigated, and 
subclass Vic, nonirrigated. 


72—Jenness fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in acid igneous material on alluvial fans and low alluvial 
terraces. The elevation is 2,500 to 3,000 feet. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray fine 
sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The underlying material 
in the upper part is light brownish gray and pale brown 
fine sandy loam, loam, and sandy loam about 44 inches 
thick. The lower part is very pale brown silt loam to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Cashmere 
coarse sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes; Falk fine 
sandy loam; Feltham loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes; 
Tindahay fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; and a 
loamy sand that is underlain by bedrock at a depth of 10 
to 40 inches. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is medium and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. A significant acreage is farmed. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needie- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

This soil is well suited to agriculture. Alfalfa, field corn, 
sweet corn, wheat, barley, potatoes, sugar beets, and 
pasture plants are grown. Returning crop residue to the 
soil and turning under green manure crops help to main- 
tain or increase the content of organic matter. Applying 
gypsum, and other amendments can improve the struc- 
ture of the soil and thus aid seedling emergence and 
water penetration. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The corrugation 
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system is well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and pasture. 
The furrow and sprinkler systems are well suited to row 
crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the moderate permeability, frost action 
potential, and low strength. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


73—Kunaton silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium on basalt plains. The 
elevation is 2,700 to 3,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
145 days. 

In some areas of this map unit, patterned ground 
occurs. The patterned ground form consists of subround- 
ed mounds that are 10 to 30 feet across and 1 to 5 feet 
high and of nearly level to concave areas between the 
mounds. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silty clay 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and very 
pale brown silty clay about 9 inches thick. The substra- 
tum is a very pale brown hardpan about 12 inches thick. 
Fractured basalt underlies the hardpan. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes, and 
Kunaton silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. These 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Permeability is slow above the hardpan and very slow 
through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone extends 
to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The available water 
capacity is low. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion 
is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. Late in 
summer and early in fall the low available water capacity 
limits plant growth. 

The shallowness of the root zone, the iow available 
water capacity, and the slow intake of irrigation water are 
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the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders 
the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of the soil. The fine-textured 
plow layer limits the yield and quality of potatoes, sugar 
beets, and other root crops and impedes harvesting. 

Returning crop residue to the soil and turning under 
green manure crops help to maintain or increase the 
content of organic matter. Restricting tillage operations 
to periods of favorable soil moisture levels improves tilth 
and aids seedling emergence and water penetration. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by shallowness to hardpan and the underlying 
bedrock, shrink-swell potential, and low strength. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVs, irrigated, and Vls, 
nonirrigated. 


74—Kunaton silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. 
This soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium on basalt plains. The 
elevation is 2,700 to 3,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
145 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silty clay 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and very 
pale brown silty clay about 9 inches thick. The substra- 
tum is a very pale brown hardpan about 12 inches thick. 
Fractured basalt underlies the hardpan. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes, and 
Sebree silty clay loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 per- 
cent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is slow above the hardpan and very slow 
through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone extends 
to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The available water 
capacity is low. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of 
erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. Late in 
summer and early in fall the low available water capacity 
limits plant growth. 
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The shallowness of the root zone, low available water 
capacity, and slow intake of irrigation water are the 
major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the 
growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of the soil. The texture of the 
plow layer limits the yield and quality of potatoes, sugar 
beets, and other root crops and impedes harvesting. 

Returning crop residue to the soil and turning under 
green manure crops help to maintain or increase the 
content of organic matter. Restricting tillage operations 
to periods of favorable soil moisture levels improves tilth 
and aids seedling emergence and water penetration. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by shallowness to hardpan and the underlying 
bedrock, shrink-swell potential, and low strength. 

This soil is in capability subclass !Ve, irrigated, and 
Vis, nonirrigated. 


75—Kunaton-Rubble land complex, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. The soil and the Rubble land in this complex are 
on dissected basalt plains. The elevation is 3,000 to 
3,900 feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, the average annual temperature is 50 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 145 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Kunaton silty clay 
loam, and 30 percent is Rubble land. The rest is McCain 
extremely stony silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes; Peasley 
silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes; and Rock outcrop 
that is level to extremely steep. 

The Kunaton soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed mainly in loess or silty alluvium that is 
underlain by basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale 
brown silty clay loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is 
brown and very pale brown silty clay about 9 inches 
thick. The substratum is a very pale brown hardpan 
about 12 inches thick. Fractured basalt underlies the 
hardpan. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 
inches. 

Permeability is slow above the hardpan and very slow 
through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone extends 
to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The available water 
capacity is low. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of 
erosion is moderate. 

The Rubble land consists of areas of stones and boul- 
ders, which are free of vegetation except for some li- 
chens. Some of these areas are on the side slopes of 
narrow drainageways and are linear. 

Areas of this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

The soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other suit- 
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able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. Late in 
summer and early in fall, the low available water capacity 
limits plant growth. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle, nonirrigated. 


76—Kunaton-Sebree silty clay loams, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. The soils in this complex are on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

About 65 percent of the complex is Kunaton silty clay 
loam, and 20 percent is Sebree silty clay loam. The rest 
is Bowns stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes; Chardoton 
stony silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Chilcott silt 
loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Rock 
outcrop; and Trevino stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

The Kunaton soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. !t formed mainly in loess or silty alluvium that is 
underlain by basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale 
brown silty clay loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is 
brown and very pale brown silty clay about 9 inches 
thick. The substratum is a very pale brown hardpan 
about 12 inches thick. Fractured basalt underlies the 
hardpan. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 
inches. 

Permeability of the Kunaton soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 
The available water capacity is low. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Sebree soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, well 
drained, and sodium affected. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium that is underlain by basalt. Areas of this soil are 
small and subrounded. Typically, where the soil material 
to a depth of 7 inches is mixed, the surface layer is 
brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is brown and light 
yellowish brown silty clay loam about 23 inches thick. 
The substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 
4 inches thick and a white hardpan about 8 inches thick. 
Basalt underlies the hardpan. Depth to the hardpan 
ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Sebree soil is slow above the hard- 
pan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is ponded or very 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, these soils are used 
for irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, 
these soils are used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on the Kunaton 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
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needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

The Kunaton soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or 
other suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful 
late in fall. In some years the available moisture is inad- 
equate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding fail- 
ure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Sebree 
soil is dominated by stunted big sagebrush, black 
greasewood, and sparse bluebunch wheatgrass along 
the margins of slick spots. This soil has very limited 
potential for producing forage under natural conditions 
because of the low moisture intake and excessive 
sodium. 

The shallowness of the root zone and slow permeabil- 
ity are the major limitations to agriculture on these soils. 
Low available water capacity is an additional limitation to 
this use on the Kunaton soil. The hardpan hinders the 
growth of some deep-rooted crops and limits the availa- 
ble water capacity. The moderately fine texture of the 
plow layer limits the growth of potatoes, sugar beets, 
and other root crops. The sodic condition of the Sebree 
soil can limit the growth of most crops. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited mainly by depth to the hardpan and the underly- 
ing bedrock, shrink-swell potential, low strength, and 
frost action potential. 

This complex is in capability subclass IVs, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


77—Kunaton-Sebree silty clay loams, 2 to 4 per- 
cent slopes. The soils in this complex are on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

About 65 percent of the complex is Kunaton silty clay 
loam, and 20 percent is Sebree silty clay loam. The rest 
is Bowns stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes; Chardoton 
stony silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Chilcott silt 
loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Rock 
outcrop; and Trevino stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

The Kunaton soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed mainly in loess or silty alluvium that is 
underlain by basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale 
brown silty clay loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is 
brown and very pale brown silty clay about 9 inches 
thick. The substratum is a very pale brown hardpan 
about 12 inches thick. Fractured basalt underlies the 
hardpan. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 
inches. 

Permeability of the Kunaton soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
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The root zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 
The available water capacity is low. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Sebree soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, well 
drained, and sodium affected. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium that is underlain by basalt. Areas of this soil are 
small and subrounded. Typically, where the soil material 
to a depth of 7 inches is mixed, the surface layer is 
brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is brown and light 
yellowish brown silty clay loam about 23 inches thick. 
The substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 
4 inches thick and a white, strongly cemented hardpan 
about 8 inches thick. Basalt underlies the hardpan. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Sebree soil is slow above the hard- 
pan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, 
these soils are used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on the Kunaton 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

The Kunaton soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or 
other suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful 
late in fall. In some years the available moisture is inad- 
equate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding fail- 
ure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Sebree 
soil is dominated by stunted big sagebrush, black 
greasewood, and sparse bluebunch wheatgrass along 
the margins of slick spots. This soil has very limited 
potential for producing forage under natural conditions 
because of the low moisture intake and excessive 
sodium. 

The hazard of erosion, depth of the root zone, and 
slow permeability are the major limitations to agriculture. 
Low available water capacity is an additional limitation to 
this use on the Kunaton soil. The hardpan hinders the 
growth of some deep-rooted crops and limits the availa- 
ble water capacity of these soils. The texture of the plow 
layer limits the growth of potatoes, sugar beets, and 
other root crops. The sodic condition of the Sebree soil 
can limit the growth of most crops. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited mainly by the depth to the hardpan and the un- 
derlying bedrock, shrink-swell potential, low strength, and 
frost action potential. 
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This complex is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


78—Kunaton-Sebree silty clay loams, 4 to 8 per- 
cent slopes. The soils in this complex are on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

About 65 percent of the complex is Kunaton silty clay 
loam, and 20 percent is Sebree silty clay loam. The rest 
is Bowns stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes; Chilcott silt 
loam, bedrock substratum, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Rock 
outcrop; and Trevino stony silt joam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes. 

The Kunaton soil is shailow to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed mainly in loess or silty alluvium that is 
underlain by basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale 
brown silty clay loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is 
brown and very pale brown silty clay about 9 inches 
thick. The substratum is a very pale brown hardpan 
about 12 inches thick. Fractured basalt underlies the 
hardpan. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 
inches. 

Permeability of the Kunaton soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 
The available water capacity is low. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Sebree soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, well 
drained, and sodium affected. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium that is underlain by basalt. Areas of this soil are 
small and subrounded. Typically, where the soil material 
to a depth of 7 inches is mixed, the surface layer is 
brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is brown and light 
yellowish brown silty clay loam about 23 inches thick. 
The substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 
4 inches thick and a white hardpan about 8 inches thick. 
Basalt underlies the hardpan. Depth to the hardpan 
ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Sebree soil is slow above the hard- 
pan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, 
these soils are used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on the Kunaton 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

The Kunaton soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
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reseeded to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or 
other suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful 
late in fall. In some years the available moisture is inad- 
equate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding fail- 
ure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Sebree 
soil is dominated by stunted big sagebrush, black 
greasewood, and sparse bluebunch wheatgrass along 
the margins of slick spots. This soil has very limited 
potential for producing forage under natural conditions 
because of the low moisture intake and excess sodium. 

The hazard of erosion, depth of the root zone, and 
slow permeability are the major limitations to agriculture 
on these soils. Low available water capacity is an addi- 
tional limitation to this use on the Kunaton soil. The 
hardpan hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops. 
It also affects the available water capacity of these soils. 
The texture of the plow layer limits the growth of pota- 
toes, sugar beets, and other root crops. The sodic condi- 
tion of the Sebree soil can limit the growth of most 
crops. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited mainly by depth to the hardpan and underlying 
bedrock, shrink-swell potential, low strength, and frost 
action potential. 

This complex is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


79—Ladd loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes. This soil is 
very deep and well drained. It formed in highly weath- 
ered granitic colluvium on colluvial mountain foot slopes. 
The elevation is 2,900 to 3,800 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 16 inches. The average annual tempera- 
ture is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loam 
about 14 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown sandy clay loam about 31 inches thick. The sub- 
stratum is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam to a 
depth of about 72 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Ada gravelly 
sandy loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes, and Brent loam, 8 to 
12 percent slopes. These soils make up about 15 per- 
cent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium or rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for dryland 
wheat or for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it can 
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be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, or other suitable plants. Seedings are most 
successful late in fall or early in spring. 

The use of this soil for residential development and 
most other engineering purposes is limited primarily by 
slope and inaccessibility. Subsoil permeability and shrink- 
swell potential also are limitations to this use. 

Construction sites that are left without adequate plant 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other measures to prevent runoff can reduce 
sediment yield from sites that are left unprotected over 
the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill 
slopes can be difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled 
and redistributed before planting. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille, nonirrigated. 


80—Ladd loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes. This soil is 
very deep and well drained. It formed in highly weath- 
ered granitic colluvium on mountain foot slopes. The 
elevation is 2,900 to 3,800 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 16 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
140 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loam 
about 14 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown sandy clay loam about 31 inches thick. The sub- 
Stratum is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are smali areas of Ada gravelly 
sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes, and Brent loam, 15 
to 30 percent slopes. These soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is rapid or very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for dryland 
wheat or for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it can 
be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, alfalfa, or other suitable plants. Seedings 
are most successful late in fall or early in spring. 

The use of this soil for residential development and 
most other engineering purposes is severely limited by 
slope and inaccessibility. The permeability and the 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil and the hazard of 
seepage in the substratum also are limitations to this 
use. 

Construction sites that are left without adequate plant 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
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accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other measures to prevent runoff can reduce 
sediment yield from sites that are left unprotected over 
the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill 
slopes can be difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled 
and redistributed before planting. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


81—Ladd loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes. This soil is 
very deep and well drained. It formed in highly weath- 
ered granitic colluvium on colluvial mountain foot slopes. 
The elevation is 2,900 to 3,800 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 16 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
14 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loam 
about 14 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown sandy clay loam about 31 inches thick. The sub- 
stratum is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Ada gravelly 
sandy loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes, and Brent loam, 30 
to 65 percent slopes. These soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available water 
capacity is very high. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very high. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. Range seeding by conventional meth- 
ods is limited by the steep slopes. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


82—Ladd-Ada complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes. 
The soils in this complex are on colluvial mountain foot 
slopes and alluvial terraces. The average annual precipi- 
tation is 14 inches, the average annual temperature is 50 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Ladd loam, and 30 
percent is Ada gravelly sandy loam. The rest is Brent 
loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes; Lankbush sandy loam, 15 
to 30 percent slopes; and Tenmile very gravelly loam, 12 
to 30 percent slopes. 

The Ladd soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in weathered granitic colluvium. The slopes com- 
monly have a northerly aspect. Typically, the surface 
layer is grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. The 
subsoil is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 31 
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inches thick. The substratum is light yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Ladd soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The Ada soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in coarse granitic alluvium. The slopes commonly have a 
northerly aspect. Typically, the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish brown gravelly sandy loam about 10 inches thick. 
The subsoil is brown very gravelly sandy clay about 27 
inches thick. The substratum consists of light brown very 
gravelly loamy coarse sand and variegated sand and 
gravel to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Ada soil is slow. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
dryland wheat or for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing late in spring, 
early in summer, and in fall. If the range is in poor 
condition, it can be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, 
intermediate wheatgrass, alfalfa, or other suitable plants. 
Seedings are most successful late in fall or early in 
spring. 

The hazard of erosion and limited moisture are the 
major limitations to dryland farming on these soils. Ero- 
sion can be controlled by stubble mulching and minimum 
tillage. On long slopes that have a uniform grade, ero- 
sion can be controlled by terraces, diversions, and other 
structures. 

The use of these soils for residential development and 
most other engineering purposes is severely limited by 
slope and inaccessibility. A slowly permeable subsoil, 
excessive clay, and shrink-swell potential also are limita- 
tions. 

Construction sites that are left without adequate plant 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other measures to prevent runoff can reduce 
sediment yield from sites that are left unprotected over 
the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill 
slopes can be difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled 
and redistributed before planting. 

This complex is in capability subclass IVe, nonirrigated. 


83—Ladd-Ada complex, 30 to 60 percent slopes. 
The soils in this complex are on colluvial mountain foots- 
lopes and alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,700 to 
3,800 feet. The average annual precipitation is 14 
inches, the average annual temperature is 50 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 
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About 55 percent of the complex is Ladd loam, and 30 
percent is Ada gravelly sandy loam. The rest is Lank- 
bush sandy loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes; Brent loam, 
30 to 65 percent slopes; and Tenmile very gravelly loam, 
30 to 65 percent slopes. 

The Ladd soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in weathered granitic colluvium. The slopes com- 
monly have a northerly aspect. Typically, the surface 
layer is grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. The 
subsoil is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 31 
inches thick. The substratum is light yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Ladd soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The Ada soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in coarse granitic alluvium. The slopes commonly have a 
northerly aspect. Typically, the surface layer is dark gray- 
ish brown gravelly sandy loam about 10 inches thick. 
The subsoil is brown very gravelly sandy clay about 27 
inches thick. The substratum consists of light brown very 
gravelly loamy coarse sand and variegated sand and 
gravel to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Ada soil is slow. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheaigrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in fall and spring 
and early in summer. Range seeding by conventional 
methods is limited by the steep slopes. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


84—Ladd-Haw loams, 30 to 60 percent slopes. The 
soils in this complex are on colluvial mountain foot 
slopes and alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,900 to 
3,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 14 
inches, the average annual temperature is 50 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 45 percent of the complex is Ladd loam, and 25 
percent is Haw loam. The rest is Ada gravelly sandy 
loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes; Brent sandy loam, 30 to 
65 percent slopes; and Lankbush sandy foam, 30 to 65 
percent slopes. 

The Ladd soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in weathered granitic colluvium. The slopes com- 
monly have a northerly aspect. Typically, the surface 
layer is grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. The 
subsoil is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 31 
inches thick. The substratum is light yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
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Permeability of the Ladd soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Haw soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in acid igneous alluvium. Typically, the surface 
layer is brown loam about 14 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown and light yellowish brown clay loam 
about 16 inches thick. The substratum in the upper 8 
inches is light gray loam; below that, to a depth of 60 
inches or more, it is white loamy sand. 

Permeability of the Haw soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in fall and spring 
and early in summer. Range seeding by conventional 
methods is limited by the steep slopes. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


85—Ladd-Searles complex, 4 to 15 percent slopes. 
The soils in this compiex are on mountains and colluvial 
mountain foot slopes. The elevation is 3,400 to 5,000 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 15 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 49 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Ladd loam, and 25 
percent is Searles gravelly loam. The rest is Brent loam, 
4 to 15 percent slopes; Rock outcrop; and a soil that is 
similar to Brent loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes, but has a 
dark colored surface layer that is more than 20 inches 
thick. 

The Ladd soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in weathered granitic colluvium. The slopes com- 
monly have a northerly aspect. Typically, the surface 
layer is grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. The 
subsoil is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 31 
inches thick. The substratum is light yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Ladd soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium 
or rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 

The Searles soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed mainly in material that weathered from granitic 
rock. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown gravel- 
ly loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil in the upper 5 
inches is pale brown fine gravelly coarse sandy clay 
loam; below that, it is very gravelly coarse sandy clay 
loam about 16 inches thick. Pale brown weathered gran- 
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ite underlies the subsoil. Depth to the weathered bed- 
rock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Searles soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is moderate. Runoff is 
medium or rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate 
or high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. in some areas, they are used for 
dryland wheat or for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
lf the range deteriorates, the bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, or other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in fall and spring 
and early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it 
can be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, alfalfa, and other suitable plants. Seedings 
are most successful late in fall or early in spring. 

The hazard of erosion and limited moisture are the 
major limitations to dryland farming on these soils. Ero- 
sion can be controlled by stubble mulching and minimum 
tillage. On long slopes that have a uniform grade, ero- 
sion can be controlled by terraces, diversions, and other 
structures. 

Inaccessibility is the primary limitation to the use of 
these soils as sites for residential development. Moder- 
ately slow permeability, frost action potential, low 
strength, and slope are additional limitations to this use 
on the Ladd soil. Depth to bedrock, frost action potential, 
and slope are additional limitations to this use on the 
Searles soil. 

Construction sites that are left without adequate plant 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other measures to prevent runoff can reduce 
sediment yield from sites that are left unprotected over 
the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill 
slopes can be difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled 
and redistributed before planting. 

This complex is in capability subclass IVe, nonirrigated. 


86—Ladd-Searles complex, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on mountains and 
colluvial mountain foot slopes. The elevation is 3,400 to 
5,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 15 
inches, the average annual temperature is 49 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Ladd loam, and 30 
percent is Searles gravelly loam. The rest is Rainey 
coarse sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes, and Rock 
outcrop. 

The Ladd soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in weathered granitic colluvium. The slopes com- 
monly have a northerly aspect. Typically, the surface 
layer is grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. The 
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subsoil is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 31 
inches thick. The substratum is light yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 60 inches or mere. 

Permeability of the Ladd soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is high. 

The Searles soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed mainly in material that weathered from granitic 
rock. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown gravel- 
ly loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil in the upper 5 
inches is pale brown fine gravelly coarse sandy clay 
loam; below that, it is very gravelly coarse sandy clay 
loam about 16 inches thick. Pale brown weathered gran- 
ite underlies the subsoil. Depth to the weathered bed- 
rock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Searles soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is moderate. Runoff is 
medium or rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate 
or high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, the bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush, forbs, and 
Sandberg bluegrass increase. 

These soils are best suited to grazing late in spring, 
early in summer, and in fall. If the range is in poor 
condition, it can be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, 
intermediate wheatgrass, alfalfa, and other suitable 
plants. Seedings are most successful late in fall or early 
in spring. 

The use of these soils for residential development and 
most other engineering purposes is limited primarily by 
the slope and inaccessibility. The moderately slow per- 
meability also is a limitation. Depth to rock is an addition- 
al limitation to these uses on the Searles soil. 

Construction sites that are left without adequate plant 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other measures to prevent runoff can reduce 
sediment yield from sites that are left unprotected over 
the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill 
slopes can be difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled 
and redistributed before planting. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vie, nonirrigated. 


87—Ladd-Searles complex, 30 to 65 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on mountains and 
colluvial mountain foot slopes. The elevation is 3,300 to 
5,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 15 
inches, the average annual temperature is 49 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Ladd loam, and 30 
percent is Searles gravelly loam. The rest is Rainey 
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coarse sandy loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes; Rock out- 
crop; and Van Dusen loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes. 

The Ladd soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in weathered granitic colluvium. The slopes com- 
monly have a northerly aspect. Typically, the surface 
layer is grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. The 
subsoil is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 31 
inches thick. The substratum is light yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Ladd soil is moderately slow. The 
root Zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Searles soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed mainly in material that weathered from granitic 
rock. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown gravel- 
ly loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil in the upper 5 
inches is pale brown fine gravelly coarse sandy clay 
loam; below that, it is pale brown gravelly coarse sandy 
clay loam about 16 inches thick. Pale brown weathered 
granite underlies the subsoil. Depth to the weathered 
bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Searles soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is moderate. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community is mainly blue- 
bunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. If 
the range deteriorates, the biuebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush, forbs, and 
Sandberg bluegrass increase. 

These soils are best suited to grazing late in spring, 
early in summer, and in fall. If the range is in poor 
condition, it can be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, 
intermediate wheatgrass, alfalfa, and other suitable 
plants. Seedings are most successful late in fall or early 
in spring. Range seeding by conventional methods is 
limited by the steep slopes. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigated. 


88—Ladd-Van Dusen loams, 30 to 60 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial and 
lacustrine terraces and on colluvial mountain foot slopes. 
The elevation is 2,900 to 3,700 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 14 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
140 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Ladd loam, 30 to 
60 percent slopes, and 25 percent is Van Dusen loam, 
40 to 60 percent slopes. The rest is Brent loam or sandy 
loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes, and Haw loam, 30 to 60 
percent slopes. 

The Ladd soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in weathered granitic colluvium. The slopes com- 
monly have a northerly aspect. Typically, the surface 
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layer is grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. The 
subsoil is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 31 
inches thick. The substratum is light yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Ladd soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Van Dusen soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in acid igneous alluvium. Typically, the surface 
layer is dark grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. 
The subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and pale brown 
gravelly loam and coarse sandy clay !oam about 30 
inches thick. The substratum is pale brown loamy coarse 
sand to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Van Dusen soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community on these soils is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, the bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing late in spring, 
early in summer, and in fall. Range seeding by conven- 
tional methods is limited by the steep slopes. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigated. 


89—Lankbush-Brent sandy loams, 4 to 12 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial fans and 
alluvial terraces of the Boise Front. The elevation is 
2,800 to 3,400 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Lankbush sandy 
loam, and 30 percent is Brent sandy loam, low rainfall. 
The rest is Brent loam, low rainfall, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes; Ladd loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes; Quincy fine 
gravelly loamy coarse sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes; 
Tenmile very gravelly loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes; and 
Tindahay fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in acid igneous alluvial or lacustrine de- 
posits. Typically, the surface layer is brown and pale 
brown sandy loam about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown and pale brown clay loam and foam 
about 19 inches thick. The substratum is pale brown and 
very pale brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Brent soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in acid igneous alluvium. Typically, the surface layer in 
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the upper 5 inches is grayish brown sandy loam; and 
below that, it is grayish brown and light brownish gray silt 
loam and loam about 13 inches thick. The subsoil is 
grayish brown, brown, and very pale brown clay about 22 
inches thick. The substratum in the upper 6 inches is 
pink gravelly clay loam; and below that, to a depth of 60 
inches or more, it is pink very gravelly loamy coarse 
sand. 

Permeability of the Brent soil is slow. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used primarily as range- 
land and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used 
for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by permeability, low strength, shrink-swell poten- 
tial, and frost action potential. 

The very slow permeability of the subsoil limits these 
soils for use as septic tank absorption fields. This limita- 
tion can generally be offset by increasing the size of the 
absorption field. Mound-type absorption fields can be 
used if space is limited. !f effluent is discharged into the 
substratum, contamination of nearby water supplies is a 
hazard. 

The low strength of the subsoil limits the Brent soil for 
use as sites for houses. The shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil limits the Brent and Lankbush soils for use as 
sites for houses with basements. Suitable backfill materi- 
al can minimize the stress on basement walls that is 
caused by the shrinking and swelling. 

The low strength, frost action potential, and shrink- 
swell potential limit the construction of roads, driveways, 
and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade material 
can offset these limitations. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle, nonirrigated. 


90—Lankbush-Brent sandy loams, 12 to 30 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial fans and 
alluvial terraces of the Boise Front. The elevation is 
2,800 to 3,400 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Lankbush sandy 
ioam, and 30 percent is Brent sandy loam, low rainfall. 
The rest is Brent loam, low rainfall, 15 to 30 percent 
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slopes; Quincy fine gravelly loamy coarse sand, 15 to 30 
percent slopes; and Tenmile very gravelly loam, 12 to 30 
percent slopes. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in alluvium that derived from acid igneous 
material or in lacustrine deposits. Typically, the surface 
layer is brown and pale brown sandy loam about 11 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale 
brown clay loam and loam about 19 inches thick. The 
substratum is pale brown and very pale brown sandy 
loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is rapid or 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The Brent soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in alluvium from acid igneous material. Typically, the sur- 
face layer in the upper 5 inches is grayish brown sandy 
loam; below that, it is grayish brown and light brownish 
gray silt loam and loam about 13 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is grayish brown, brown, and very pale brown clay 
about 22 inches thick. The substratum in the upper 6 
inches is pink gravelly clay loam; and below that, to a 
depth of 60 inches or more, it is pink gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. 

Permeability of the Brent soil is very slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is rapid or 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The soils in this complex are used primarily as range- 
land and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used 
for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by slope, shrink-swell potential, and low strength. 

Permeability and slope limit these soils for use as 
septic tank absorption fields. 

Digging and trenching are difficult mainly because of 
the steepness of slope. 

The steepness of slope is a limitation to the use of 
these soils as sites for houses with and without base- 
ments. Shrink-swell potential is a limitation to the use of 
the Brent soil as sites for houses with basements. Suit- 
able backfill material can minimize the stress on base- 
ment walls that is caused by the shrinking and swelling. 

The low strength and slope limit the construction of 
roads, driveways, and other paved surfaces. Shrink-swell 
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potential is an additional limitation to construction on the 
Brent soil. Suitable subgrade material can offset the low 
strength and the shrink-swell potential. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle, nonirrigated. 


91—Lankbush-Brent sandy loams, 30 to 65 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial fans and 
alluvial terraces of the Boise Front. The elevation is 
3,000 to 4,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Lankbush sandy 
loam, and 30 percent is Brent sandy loam, low rainfall. 
The rest is Quincy fine gravelly loamy coarse sand, 30 to 
65 percent slopes, and Tenmile very gravelly loam, 30 to 
65 percent slopes. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in alluvium that derived from acid igneous 
material or in lacustrine deposits. Typically, the surface 
layer is brown and pale brown sandy loam about 11 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale 
brown clay loam and loam about 19 inches thick. The 
substratum is pale brown and very pale brown sandy 
loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Brent soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in alluvium from acid igneous material. Typically, the sur- 
face layer in the upper 5 inches is grayish brown sandy 
loam; below that, it is grayish brown and light brownish 
gray silt loam and loam about 13 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is grayish brown, brown, and very pale brown clay 
about 22 inches thick. The substratum in the upper 6 
inches is pink gravelly clay loam; below that, to a depth 
of 60 inches or more, it is pink gravelly clay loam and 
very gravelly loamy coarse sand. 

Permeability of the Brent soil is very slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used primarily as range- 
land and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural piant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and other 
annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. Range seeding by conventional methods is limited 
by the steep slopes. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vlle, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


92—Lankbush-Chardoton complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on low alluvial 
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terraces. The slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. The 
elevation is 3,100 to 3,200 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
145 days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Lankbush sandy 
loam, and 30 percent is Chardoton silty clay loam. The 
rest is Kiesel Variant silty clay loam, O to 2 percent 
slopes; Power silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and 
Tindahay fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in alluvial or lacustrine sediment that de- 
rived from acid igneous material. Typically, the surface 
layer is brown and pale brown sandy loam about 11 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale 
brown clay loam and loam about 19 inches thick. The 
substratum is pale brown and very pale brown sandy 
loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Chardoton soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in loess over silty alluvium. Typically, 
where the soil material to a depth of 7 inches is mixed, 
the surface layer is pale brown silty clay loam. The 
subsoil is brown, light yellowish brown, and pale brown 
silty clay and clay loam about 21 inches thick. The sub- 
stratum in the upper 37 inches is pale brown, light yel- 
lowish brown, and very pale brown loam and fine sandy 
loam. Below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is 
pale brown silty clay. 

Permeability of the Chardoton soil is slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very slow, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used primarily as range- 
land and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used 
for irrigated and dryland crops and pasture. The major 
crops are field corn, corn silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. 
In some areas, these soils are used for residential devel- 
opment. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

Limited moisture is the primary limitation to dryland 
farming on these soils. The fine-textured subsoil is the 
major limitation to irrigated farming. In some areas of the 
Chardoton soil, salinity is a limitation to this use. Apply- 
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ing gypsum and other soil amendments improves the 
structure of the soil thus aiding seedling emergence and 
water penetration. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The border and 
corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by permeability, shrink-swell potential, low 
strength, and frost action potential. 

The moderately slow or slow permeability is a limita- 
tion to the use of these soils as septic tank absorption 
fields. This limitation can be offset by increasing the size 
of the absorption field. Mound-type absorption fields can 
be used if space is limited. 

Shrink-swell potential is a limitation to the use of these 
soils as sites for houses with basements. Low strength is 
an additional limitation to this use on the Chardoton soil. 
The iow strength can affect foundations and other struc- 
tures that support loads. Suitable backfill material can 
minimize the stress on basement walls that is caused by 
the shrinking and swelling. Low strength is a limitation to 
the use of the Chardoton soil as sites for houses without 
basements. The Lankbush soil is well suited to this use. 

The low strength and the hazard of frost action limit 
the construction of roads, driveways, and other paved 
surfaces. Suitable subgrade material can help offset 
these limitations. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


93—Lankbush-Ladd complex, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
and colluvial mountain foot slopes. The elevation is 
2,900 to 3,700 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
12 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Lankbush sandy 
loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, and 35 percent is Ladd 
loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. The rest is Brent loam, 
15 to 30 percent slopes; Day clay, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes; Gem gravelly clay loam, 5 to 40 percent slopes; 
Haw loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes; Payette sandy loam, 
15 to 30 percent slopes; and Searles fine gravelly loam, 
15 to 30 percent slopes. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in alluvial or lacustrine deposits that de- 
rived from acid igneous material. The Lankbush soil is on 
short, southerly exposures in an area of complex dendri- 
tic drainage patterns. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown and pale brown sandy loam about 11 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown clay loam 
and loam about 19 inches thick. The substratum is pale 
brown and very pale brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
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The available water capacity is high. Runoff is rapid or 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The Ladd soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in weathered granitic alluvium and colluvium. The 
slopes commonly have a northerly aspect. Typically, the 
surface layer is grayish brown loam about 14 inches 
thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam about 31 inches thick. The substratum is light yel- 
lowish brown sandy clay loam to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. 

Permeability of the Ladd soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on the Lank- 
bush soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thur- 
ber needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Lankbush soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or 
other suitable grasses. Seedings should be made late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Ladd soil 
is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, 
and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and 
other annuals. Sagebrush increases. 

This Ladd soil is best suited to grazing in fall and 
spring and early in summer. If the range is in poor condi- 
tion, it can be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, inter- 
mediate wheatgrass, and alfalfa. Seedings should be 
made late in fall or early in spring. 

The use of these soils for residential development and 
most other engineering purposes is limited primarily by 
slope and inaccessibility. The moderately slow perme- 
ability of the subsoil and high shrink-swell potential also 
are limitations to this use. 

Construction sites that are left without adequate plant 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other runoff measures to prevent runoff can 
reduce sediment yield from sites that are left unprotect- 
ed over the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and 
fill slopes can be difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled 
and redistributed before planting. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vie, nonirrigated. 


94—Lankbush-Ladd complex, 30 to 60 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
and colluvial mountain foot slopes. The elevation is 
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2,900 to 3,700 feet. The average annua! precipitation is 
12 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Lankbush sandy 
loam, 30 to 50 percent slopes, and 35 percent is Ladd 
loam, 40 to 60 percent slopes. The rest is Brent loam, 
30 to 65 percent slopes; Haw loam, 30 to 60 percent 
slopes; Payette sandy loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes; 
and Searles fine gravelly loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. it 
formed mainly in alluvial or lacustrine deposits that de- 
rived from acid igneous material. The Lankbush soil is on 
short, southerly exposures in an area of complex dendri- 
tic drainage patterns. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown and pale brown sandy loam about 11 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown clay loam 
and loam about 19 inches thick. The substratum is pale 
brown and very pale brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Ladd soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in weathered granitic colluvium. The slopes com- 
monly have a northerly aspect. Typically, the surface 
layer is grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. The 
subsoil is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam about 31 
inches thick. The substratum is light yellowish brown 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Ladd soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The natural vegetation on the Lankbush soil is domi- 
nated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sagebrush. If 
the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass decreases 
and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass, medusahead 
wildrye, and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Lankbush soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. Range seeding by conventional methods is limit- 
ed by the steep slopes. 

The potential natural plant community on the Ladd soil 
is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, 
and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass, and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

This Ladd soil is best suited to grazing in fall and 
spring and early in summer. Range seeding by conven- 
tional methods is limited by the steep slopes. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


95—Lankbush-Tenmile complex, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
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and dissected alluvial plains. The elevation is 3,400 to 
4,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 65 percent of the complex is Lankbush sandy 
loam, and 20 percent is Tenmile very gravelly loam. The 
rest is Chardoton stony silty clay loam, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes. 

In some areas of this map unit, patterned ground 
occurs. The patterned ground form consists of subround- 
ed mounds that are 10 to 30 feet across and 1 to 5 feet 
high and of nearly level to concave areas between the 
mounds. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in alluvial or lacustrine deposits that derived from 
acid igneous material. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown and pale brown sandy loam about 11 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown clay loam 
and loam about 19 inches thick. The substratum is pale 
brown and very pale brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Permeability of this Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is very slow 
or slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Tenmile soil is very deep and well drained. it 
formed in coarse, granitic alluvium. Typically, the surface 
layer is pale brown very gravelly loam about 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown very gravelly 
clay loam and very gravelly sandy clay about 27 inches 
thick. The substratum in the upper 12 inches is brownish 
yellow very gravelly sandy clay loam; and below that, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, it is variegated very grav- 
elly loamy coarse sand. 

Permeability of this Tenmile soil is slow. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of 
erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, 
these soils are used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on the Lank- 
bush soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thur- 
ber needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Lankbush soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. {f the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or 
other suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful 
late in fall. In some years the available moisture is inad- 
equate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding fail- 
ure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Tenmile 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
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needlegrass, and Antelope bitterbrush. If the range dete- 
riorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Antelope bitterbrush increases. 

This Tenmile soil is best suited to grazing early in 
spring and in fall. Range seeding is limited by droughti- 
ness and by the difficulty of preparing a seedbed in the 
very gravelly topsoil. 

Limited moisture and small stones are the major limita- 
tions to agriculture. These limitations affect crop selec- 
tion and tillage. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the moderately slow or slow permeability, low 
strength, frost action potential, shrink-swell potential, and 
inaccessibility. 

The moderately slow or slow permeability is a limita- 
tion to the use of these soils as septic tank absorption 
fields. This limitation can be offset by increasing the size 
of the absorption field. Mound-type absorption fields can 
be used if space is limited. 

The shrink-swell potential is a limitation to the use of 
these soils for use as sites for houses with and without 
basements. Suitable backfill material can minimize the 
stress on basement walls that is caused by the shrinking 
and swelling. 

The shrink-swell potential limits the construction of 
roads, driveways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable 
subgrade material can help offset this limitation. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ills, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


96—Lankbush-Tenmile complex, 4 to 12 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
and dissected alluvial plains. The elevation is 3,400 to 
4,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Lankbush sandy 
loam, and 25 percent is Tenmile very gravelly loam. The 
rest is a soil that is similar to Tenmile very gravelly loam, 
4 to 12 percent slopes, but is severely eroded. 

In some areas of this map unit, patterned ground 
occurs. The patterned ground form consists of subround- 
ed mounds that are 10 to 30 feet across and 1 to 5 feet 
high and of nearly level to concave areas between the 
mounds. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in alluvial or lacustrine deposits that derived from 
acid igneous material. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown and pale brown sandy loam about 11 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown clay loam 
and loam about 19 inches thick. The substratum is pale 
brown and very pale brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches Or more. 

Permeability of this Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 
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The Tenmile soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in coarse, granitic alluvium. Typically, the surface 
layer is pale brown very gravelly loam about 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown very gravelly 
clay loam and very gravelly sandy clay about 27 inches 
thick. The substratum in the upper 12 inches is brownish 
yellow very gravelly sandy clay loam; and below that, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, it is variegated very grav- 
elly loamy coarse sand. 

Permeability of this Tenmile soil is slow. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlite habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on the Lank- 
bush soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thur- 
ber needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Lankbush soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or 
other suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful 
late in fall. In some years the available moisture is inad- 
equate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding faii- 
ure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Tenmile 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and Antelope bitterbrush. If the range dete- 
riorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Antelope bitterbrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing early in spring and in 
fall. Range seeding is limited by droughtiness and by the 
difficulty of preparing a seedbed in the very gravelly 
topsoil. 

The use of these soils as sites for residential develop- 
ment is limited by the moderately slow or slow perme- 
ability, low strength, frost action potential, shrink-swell 
potential, and slope. 

The use of these soils as septic tank absorption fields 
is limited mainly by permeability. This limitation can be 
offset by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
Mound-type absorption fields can be used if space is 
limited. 

The shrink-swell potential is a limitation to the use of 
these soils as sites for houses with and without base- 
ments. Suitable backfill material can minimize the stress 
on basement walls that is caused by the shrinking and 
swelling. 

The shrink-swell potential and frost action potential 
limit the construction of roads, driveways, and other 
paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade material can help 
offset these limitations. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle, nonirrigated. 
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97-—-Lankbush-Tenmile complex, 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
and dissected alluvial plains. The elevation is 3,400 to 
4,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Lankbush sandy 
loam, and 35 percent is Tenmile very gravelly joam. The 
rest is a soil that is similar to Tenmile very gravelly loam, 
12 to 20 percent slopes, but is severely eroded. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in alluvial or lacustrine deposits that derived from 
acid igneous material. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown and pale brown sandy loam about 11 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown clay loam 
and loam about 19 inches thick. The substratum is pale 
brown and very pale brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Permeability of this Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is rapid or 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The Tenmile soil is very deep and weil drained. It 
formed in coarse, granitic alluvium. Typically, the surface 
layer is pale brown very gravelly loam about 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown very gravelly 
clay loam and very gravelly sandy clay about 27 inches 
thick. The substratum in the upper 12 inches is brownish 
yellow very gravelly sandy clay loam; and below that, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, it is variegated very grav- 
elly loamy coarse sand. 

Permeability of this Tenmile soil is slow. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is rapid or very rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on the Lank- 
bush soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thur- 
ber needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber neediegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Lankbush soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or 
other suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful 
late in fall. In some years the available moisture is inad- 
equate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding fail- 
ure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Tenmile 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and Antelope bitterbrush. if the range dete- 
riorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Tenmile soil is best suited to grazing early in 
spring and in fall. Range seeding is limited by droughti- 
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ness and by the difficulty of preparing a seedbed in the 
very gravelly topsoil. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the slow permeability, shrink-swell potential, 
and slope. 

The use of these soils as septic tank absorption fields 
is limited mainly by the moderately slow or slow perme- 
ability and slope. The permeability can be offset by in- 
creasing the size of the absorption field. Mound-type 
absorption fields can be used if space is limited. 

The slope and the shrink-swell potential are limitations 
to the use of these soils as sites for houses with and 
without basements. Suitable backfill material can mini- 
mize the stress on basement walls that is caused by the 
shrinking and swelling. 

The shrink-swell potential and frost action potential 
limit the construction of roads, driveways, and other 
paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade material can help 
offset these limitations. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vie, nonirrigated. 


98—Lankbush-Tenmile complex, 35 to 65 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
and dissected alluvial plains. The elevation is 3,400 to 
4,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Lankbush sandy 
loam, and 35 percent is Tenmile very gravelly loam. The 
rest is a soil that is similar to Tenmile very gravelly loam, 
12 to 20 percent slopes, but is severely eroded. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in alluvial or lacustrine deposits from acid ig- 
neous material. Typically, the surface layer is brown and 
pale brown sandy loam about 11 inches thick. The sub- 
soil is yellowish brown and pale brown clay loam and 
loam about 19 inches thick. The substratum is pale 
brown and very pale brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Permeability of this Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Tenmile soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in coarse, granitic alluvium. Typically, the surface 
layer is pale brown very gravelly loam about 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown very gravelly 
clay loam and very gravelly sandy clay about 27 inches 
thick. The substratum in the upper 12 inches is brownish 
yellow very gravelly sandy clay loam; below that, to a 
depth of 60 inches or more, it is variegated very gravelly 
loamy coarse sand. 

Permeability of this Tenmile soil is slow. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. 
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The potential natural plant community on the Lank- 
bush soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thur- 
ber needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass, me- 
dusahead wildrye, and other annuals. Big sagebrush in- 
creases. 

This Lankbush soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. Range seeding by conventional methods is limit- 
ed by the steep slopes. 

The potential natural plant community on the Tenmile 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and Antelope bitterbrush. If the range dete- 
riorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Tenmile soil is best suited to grazing early in 
spring and in fall. Range seeding is limited by droughti- 
ness and the difficulty of preparing a seedbed in the very 
gravelly topsoil. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


99—Lankbush-Tindahay sandy loams, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial 
terraces, alluvial fans, and low alluvial terraces adjacent 
to intermittent drainageways. The elevation is 3,100 to 
3,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, the average annual temperature is 50 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 145 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Lankbush sandy 
loam, and 40 percent is Tindahay sandy loam. The rest 
is Chardoton silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; 
Jenness fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and 
Quincy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in alluvial or lacustrine deposits that de- 
rived from acid igneous material. Typically, the surface 
layer is brown and pale brown sandy loam about 11 
inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale 
brown clay loam and loam about 19 inches thick. The 
substratum is pale brown and very pale brown sandy 
loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Tindahay soil is very deep and somewhat exces- 
sively drained. It formed mainly in alluvium of acid ig- 
neous origin. Typically, the surface layer is light brownish 
gray sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The underlying 
material in the upper 15 inches is light brownish gray and 
pale brown fine sandy loam and sandy loam. Below that, 
to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is light gray loamy 
coarse sand and variegated fine gravelly loamy coarse 
sand. 

Permeability of the Tindahay soil is moderately rapid. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
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The available water capacity is moderate. Runoff is slow, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The sails in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In 
some areas, these soils are used for residential and 
urban development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber neediegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

Use of the Lankbush soil as sites for residential devel- 
opment is limited primarily by the moderately slow per- 
meability, shrink-swell potential, low strength, and frost 
action potential. The Tindahay soil is limited for this use 
mainly by frost action potential. 

Use of the Lankbush soil as septic tank absorption 
fields is limited by the moderately slow permeability. This 
limitation can be overcome by increasing the size of the 
absorption field. Mound-type absorption fields can be 
used if space is limited. 

The soils in this complex are well suited to use as 
sites for houses without basements. Use of the Lank- 
bush soil as sites for houses with basements is limited 
by the shrink-swell potential. Suitable backfill material 
can minimize the stress on basement walls that is 
caused by the shrinking and swelling. 

Low strength and frost action potential limit the con- 
struction of roads, driveways and other paved surfaces. 
Suitable subgrade material can help offset these limita- 
tions. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ills, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


100—Lankbush-Tindahay sandy loams, 2 to 4 per- 
cent slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial 
terraces, alluvial fans, and low alluvial terraces adjacent 
to intermittent drainageways. The elevation is 3,100 to 
3,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, the average annual temperature is 50 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 145 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Lankbush sandy 
loam, and 40 percent is Tindahay sandy loam. The rest 
is Chardoton silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; 
Jenness fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; and 
Quincy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in alluvial or lacustrine deposits from acid 
igneous material. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
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and pale brown sandy loam about 11 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown clay loam and 
loam about 19 inches thick. The substratum is pale 
brown and very pale brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Tindahay soil is very deep and somewhat exces- 
sively drained. It formed mainly in alluvium of acid ig- 
neous origin. Typically, the surface layer is light brownish 
gray sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The underlying 
material in the upper 15 inches is light brownish gray and 
pale brown fine sandy loam and sandy loam. Below that, 
to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is light gray loamy 
coarse sand and variegated fine gravelly loamy coarse 
sand. 

Permeability of the Tindahay soil is moderately rapid. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is moderate. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In 
some areas, these soils are used for residential and 
urban development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. They are highly erodible if the vegetation is re- 
moved; therefore, grazing management is essential to 
protect the soil. If the range is in poor condition, it can 
be reseeded to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheat- 
grass, or other suitable grasses. Seedings are most suc- 
cessful late in fall. In some years the available moisture 
is inadequate, and there is a moderate chance of seed- 
ing failure. 

Slope and, in the Tindahay soil, droughtiness are the 
major limitations to the use of these soils for farming. 
Proper crop selection and irrigation water management 
are needed to overcome these limitations. 

Use of the Lankbush soil as sites for residential devel- 
opment is limited primarily by the moderately slow per- 
meability, shrink-swell potential, low strength, and frost 
action potential. The Tindahay soil is limited for this use 
mainly by frost action potential. 

Use of the Lankbush soil as septic tank absorption 
fields is limited by the moderately slow permeability. This 
limitation can be overcome by increasing the size of the 
absorption field. Mound-type absorption fields can be 
used if space is limited. 

The soils in this complex are well suited to use as 
sites for houses without basements. Use of the Lank- 
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bush soil as sites for houses with basements is limited 
by the shrink-sweli potential. Suitable backfill material 
can minimize the stress on basement walls that is 
caused by the shrinking and swelling. 

Low strength and frost action potential limit the con- 
struction of roads, driveways and other paved surfaces. 
Suitable subgrade material can help offset these limita- 
tions. 

This complex is in capability subclass ille, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


101—McCain silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess or silty alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 
2,500 to 3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
10 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam. 
The subsoil is brown and very pale brown silty clay loam 
and silt loam about 15 inches thick. The substratum is 
white and light gray loam about 11 inches thick. It is 
underlain by basalt. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Colth- 
orp silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 0 to 
2 percent slopes; Kunaton silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; Power silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Sebree 
silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and Trevino ex- 
tremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. These 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The bedrock hinders the growth of deep- 
rooted crops. Proper crop selection and irrigation water 
management are needed to overcome these limitations. 
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Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. Border and corrugation 
systems are well suited to alfalfa, smal! grains, and pas- 
ture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. Sprin- 
kler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to rock, moderately slow permeabil- 
ity, shrink-swell potential, and low strength. 

The depth to rock and moderately slow permeability 
limit this soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. 
These limitations can be offset by the use of mound-type 
absorption fields. If effluent reaches the basalt, contami- 
nation of nearby water supplies is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the bedrock. 

The depth to rock and low strength limit this soil for 
use as sites for houses without basements. The depth to 
rock is a limitation for houses with basements. The low 
strength can affect foundations or other structures that 
support loads. 

The depth to rock, shrink-swell potential, and low 
strength limit the construction of roads, driveways, and 
other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade material can 
help offset the low strength and the shrink-swell poten- 
tial. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


102—McCain silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess or silty alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 
2,500 to 3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
10 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam. 
The subsoil is brown and very pale brown silty clay loam 
and silt loam about 15 inches thick. The substratum is 
white and light gray loam about 11 inches thick. It is 
underlain by basalt. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Colth- 
orp silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 2 to 
4 percent slopes; Kunaton silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes; Power silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Sebree 
silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; and Trevino ex- 
tremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. These 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of 
erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 
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The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

Depth to rock and the hazard of erosion are the major 
limitations to agriculture. The bedrock hinders the growth 
of deep-rooted crops. Proper crop selection and irriga- 
tion water management are needed to overcome these 
limitations. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. Border and corrugation 
systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and pas- 
ture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. Sprin- 
kler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to rock, moderately slow permeabil- 
ity, shrink-swell potential, and low strength. 

The depth to rock and moderately slow permeability 
limit this soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. 
These limitations can be offset by the use of mound-type 
absorption fields. If effluent reaches the basalt, there is a 
hazard of contaminating nearby water supplies. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the bedrock. 

The depth to rock and low strength limit this soil for 
use as sites for houses without basements. The depth to 
rock is a limitation for houses with basements. The low 
strength can affect foundations or other structures that 
support loads. 

The depth to rock, shrink-swell potential, and low 
strength limit the construction of roads, driveways, and 
other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade material can 
help offset the low strength and the shrink-swell poten- 
tial. 

This map unit is in capability subclass fle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


103—McCain silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess or silty alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 
2,500 to 3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
10 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam. 
The subsoil is brown anc very pale brown silty clay loam 
and silt loam about 15 inches thick. The substratum is 
white and light gray loam about 11 inches thick. It is 
underlain by basalt. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, bedrock substratum, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Elijah 
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silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Kunaton silty clay loam, 
4 to 8 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes; Sebree silty clay loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; 
and Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes. These included soils make up about 15 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of 
erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. !f the range deteriorates, biue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

Depth to rock and the hazard of erosion are the major 
limitations to agriculture. The bedrock hinders the growth 
of deep-rooted crops. Proper crop selection and irriga- 
tion water management are needed to overcome these 
limitations. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. Border and corrugation 
systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and pas- 
ture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. Sprin- 
kler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to rock, moderately slow permeabil- 
ity, shrink-swell potential, and low strength. 

The depth to rock and moderately slow permeability 
limit this soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. 
These limitations can be offset by the use of mound-type 
absorption fields. If effluent reaches the basalt, there is a 
hazard of contaminating nearby water supplies. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the bedrock. 

The depth to rock and low strength limit this soil for 
use as sites for houses without basements. The depth to 
rock is a limitation for houses with basements. The low 
strength can affect foundations or other structures that 
support loads. 

The depth to rock, shrink-swell potential, and low 
strength limit the construction of roads, driveways, and 
other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade material can 
help offset the low strength and the shrink-swell poten- 
tial. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille, irrigated, 
and Vie, nonirrigated. 
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104—McCain silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess or silty alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 
2,500 to 3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
10 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam. 
The subsoil is brown and very pale brown silty clay loam 
and silt loam about 15 inches thick. The substratum is 
white and light gray loam about 11 inches thick. It is 
underlain by basalt. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 
40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Power silt 
loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, and Trevino extremely 
stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. These included 
soils make up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of 
erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone and the hazard of erosion 
are the major timitations to agriculture. The bedrock 
hinders the growth of deep-rooted crops. Proper crop 
selection and irrigation water management are needed to 
overcome these limitations. Sprinkler irrigation is best 
suited to the deep-rooted crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the slope, depth to rock, moderately slow 
permeability, shrink-swell potential, and low strength. 

The depth to rock and moderately slow permeability 
limit this soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. 
These limitations can be offset by the use of mound-type 
absorption fields. One alternative is the use of a closed 
sewer system. If effluent reaches the basalt, there is a 
hazard of contaminating nearby water supplies, particu- 
larly in high density residential areas. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the bedrock. 

The slope and depth to rock limit this soil for use as 
sites for houses without basements. The depth to rock is 
a limitation for houses with basements. 
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The depth to rock, shrink-swell potential, and low 
strength limit the construction of roads, driveways, and 
other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade material can 
help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


105—McCain extremely stony silt loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. This soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,500 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 10 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown extreme- 
ly stony silt loam. The subsoil is brown and very pale 
brown stony silty clay loam and stony silt loam about 15 
inches thick. The substratum is white and light gray 
stony loam about 11 inches thick. It is underlain by 
basalt. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Colthorp silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; Kunaton silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; Sebree silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; 
and Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes. These included soils make up about 15 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for residential 
and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to rock, moderately slow permeabil- 
ity, large stones, and low strength. 

The depth to rock and moderately slow permeability 
limit this soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. 
These limitations can be offset by the use of mound-type 
absorption fields. If effluent reaches the basalt, there is a 
hazard of contaminating nearby water supplies. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the bedrock. 

The depth to rock and the large stones limit this soil 
for use as sites for houses without basements. The 
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depth to rock is a limitation for houses with basements. 
Low strength can affect foundations arid other structures 
that support loads. 

The depth to rock and the low strength limit the con- 
struction of roads, driveways, and other paved surfaces. 
Suitable subgrade material can help offset these limita- 
tions. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vils, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


106—McCain extremely stony silt loam, 2 to 4 per- 
cent slopes. This soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,500 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 10 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown extreme- 
ly stony silt loam. The subsoil is brown and very pale 
brown stony silty clay loam and stony silt loam about 15 
inches thick. The substratum is white and light gray 
stony loam about 11 inches thick. It is underlain by 
basalt. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are smail areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Colthorp silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; Kunaton silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes; Sebree silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; 
and Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes. These included soils make up about 15 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of 
erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for residential 
and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to rock, moderately slow permeabil- 
ity, large stones, and low strength. 

The depth to rock and moderately slow permeability 
limit this soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. 
These limitations can be offset by the use of mound-type 
absorption fields. If effluent reaches the basalt, contami- 
nation of nearby water supplies is a hazard. 
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Digging and trenching are hampered by the bedrock 
and the large stones. 

The construction of houses with and without base- 
ments is limited mainly by the depth to rock. Low 
strength can affect foundations and other structures that 
support loads. 

The depth to rock, low strength, and large stones limit 
the construction of roads, driveways, and other paved 
surfaces. Suitable subgrade material can help offset 
these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vlls, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


107—McCain extremely stony silt loam, 4 to 8 per- 
cent slopes. This soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. it formed in loess or silty alluvium on basait 
plains. The elevation is 2,500 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 10 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown extreme- 
ly stony silt loam. The subsoil is brown and very pale 
brown stony silty clay loam and stony silt loam about 15 
inches thick. The substratum is white and light gray 
stony loam about 11 inches thick. It is underlain by 
basalt. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Kunaton silty clay loam, 4 to 
8 percent slopes; Sebree silty clay loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes; and Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of 
erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for residential 
and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, biuebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to rock, moderately slow permeabil- 
ity, and low strength. 

The depth to rock and moderately slow permeability 
limit this soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. 
These limitations can be offset by the use of mound-type 
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absorption fields. If effluent reaches the basalt, contami- 
nation of nearby water supplies is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the bedrock. 

The construction of houses with and without base- 
ments is limited mainly by the depth to rock. The low 
strength of this soil can affect foundations and other 
structures that support loads. 

The depth to rock, low strength, and large stones limit 
the construction of roads and streets. Suitable subgrade 
material can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass VIls, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


108—McCain extremely stony silt loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes. This soil is moderately deep and well 
drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,500 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 10 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown extreme- 
ly stony silt loam. The subsoil is brown and very pale 
brown stony silty clay loam and stony silt loam about 15 
inches thick. The substratum is white and light gray 
stony loam about 11 inches thick. It is underlain by 
basalt. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Power silt 
loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, and Trevino extremely 
stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. These included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of 
erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for residential 
and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and 
big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to rock, moderately slow permeabil- 
ity, slope, and low strength. 

The depth to rock and moderately slow permeability 
limit this soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. 
These limitations can be overcome by the use of mound- 
type absorption fields. If effluent reaches the basalt, con- 
tamination of nearby water supplies is a hazard. 
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Digging and trenching are hampered by the bedrock. 

The construction of houses without basements is limit- 
ed by the slope and the depth to rock. The construction 
of houses with basements is limited mainly by the depth 
to rock. Terracing is essential to the use of this soil as 
building sites. The low strength of this soil can affect 
foundations and other structures that support loads. 

The depth to rock, low strength, and slope are limita- 
tions to the use of this soil as sites for roads and streets. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vils, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


109—McCain-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 15 per- 
cent slopes. This complex is on basalt plains. The ele- 
vation is 2,900 to 3,300 feet. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is 10 inches, the average annual temperature is 
51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 
days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is McCain extremely 
stony silt loam, and 20 percent is Rock outcrop. The rest 
is Bowns stony loam, 0 to 15 percent slopes; Chardoton 
stony silty clay loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes; Chilcott silt 
loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes; Colthorp silt loam, 0 to 4 
percent slopes; Power silt loam, 0 to 12 percent slopes; 
and Sebree silty clay loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. 

The McCain soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown extreme- 
ly stony silt loam. The subsoil is brown and very pale 
brown stony silty clay loam and stony silt loam about 15 
inches thick. The substratum is white and light gray 
stony loam about 11 inches thick. It is underlain by 
basalt. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is slow to rapid, and the hazard 
of erosion is slight to high. 

The Rock outcrop is exposed basalt bedrock. It occurs 
mainly as ridges and mounds that have cracks in their 
crests. In some areas, it occurs as a ledge at the edge 
of a terrace. 

Areas of this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community on this McCain 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, 
bluebunch wheatgrass and idaho fescue decrease and 
are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. 
Big sagebrush increases. 

The McCain soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vis, nonirrigated. 
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110—Minidoka silt loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 
4 percent slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a 
hardpan, and it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,300 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown 
silt loam about 7 inches thick. The substratum consists 
of light gray silt loam about 13 inches thick and a white 
hardpan about 17 inches thick. Highly fractured basalt 
underlies the hardpan. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 
20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Potratz silt 
loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, bedrock 
substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Rock outcrop; Trevino 
extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes; and 
Trio very fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. These 
inclusions make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is moderate. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, this soil is used 
as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is 
used for residential and urban development. 

The hazard of erosion and depth of the root zone are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The hazard of erosion 
can be offset through proper irrigation water manage- 
ment. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. Border and corrugation 
systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and pas- 
ture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. Sprin- 
kler irrigation is well suited to most crops. If the rate of 
application exceeds the rate of intake, accelerated ero- 
sion will occur. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is gradually repiaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by a hazard of frost action, the depth to hardpan 
and the underlying bedrock, the moderately slow perme- 
ability, and low strength. 

The depth to the hardpan and the underlying bedrock 
and the moderately slow permeability limit this soil for 
use as septic tank absorption fields. These limitations 
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can be offset by increasing the size of the absorption 
field. If effluent reaches the fractured basalt, contamina- 
tion of nearby water supplies is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan 
and the bedrock. 

The construction of houses with and without base- 
ments is limited by the depth to the hardpan and the 
bedrock. 

The low strength of the soil and the hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads and 
streets. Suitable subgrade material can help offset these 
limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
‘and Vic, nonirrigated. 


111—Moulton fine sandy loam. This soil is deep and 
poorly drained. It formed in acid igneous alluvium on low 
alluvial terraces adjacent to the Boise River flood plain. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. The elevation is 2,500 
to 2,900 feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 
inches, the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown fine sandy 
loam about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is light brownish 
gray fine sandy loam about 12 inches thick. The substra- 
tum in the upper 9 inches is light brownish gray fine 
sandy loam; below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, 
it is grayish brown very gravelly loamy sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Baldock loam; 
Bissell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Bram silt loam; 
Chance fine sandy loam; Falk fine sandy loam; Goose 
Creek loam; Notus soils; and Tindahay fine sandy loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. These included soils make up 
about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is ponded to slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. Flooding is a hazard only 
during periods of high runoff. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, and oats are 
also grown. In some areas, this soil is used as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for residen- 
tial and urban developement. 

Weiness is the major limitation to farming. The water 
table, which occurs at a depth of 1 1/2 to 3 feet, hinders 
the growth of some deep-rooted crops. In some areas 
this soil is protected from flooding by dikes and levees. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by wetness and the hazards of flooding and frost 
action. 
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Wetness limits this soil for use as septic tank absorp- 
tion fields. If effluent is discharged into the water table, 
contamination of nearby water supplies is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by wetness. It 
may be necessary to use pumps at excavation sites 
when the water table is high. 

Flooding and wetness are the major limitations to the 
use of this soil as sites for houses. A high water table 
affects houses with basements unless drainage is pro- 
vided. 

The hazard of frost action limits the construction of 
roads, driveways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable 
subgrade material can help offset this limitation. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ilw, irrigated. 


112—Notus soils. This map unit consists of very 
deep, somewhat poorly drained soils on flood plains and 
low terraces along the Boise River. These soils formed 
in coarse, acid igneous recent alluvium. The slope 
ranges from 0 to 3 percent. The elevation is 2,500 to 
2,900 feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 
inches, the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

This map unit consists mainly of Notus sandy loam 
and Notus gravelly loamy coarse sand. Included in map- 
ping are small areas of Baldock loam; Chance fine sandy 
loam; Falk fine sandy loam; Moulton fine sandy loam; 
Tindahay fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and 
areas of very gravelly loamy sand. These included soils 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

In a typical profile of Notus sandy loam, the surface 
layer is light brownish gray sandy loam about 2 inches 
thick. The underlying material in the upper part is pale 
brown loamy sand about 10 inches thick. In the lower 
part it is very pale brown very gravelly sand to a depth of 
60 inches or more. Notus gravelly loamy coarse sand is 
similar except for the texture of the surface layer. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is low. Runoff is very slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. These soils are subject to 
occasional flooding. 

In most areas, these soils are used for irrigated crops 
and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn and barley are also 
grown. In some areas, these soils are used for residen- 
tial and urban development. 

The moderately rapid permeability, wetness, and the 
hazard of flooding are the major limitations to agriculture. 
The permeability and a water table at a depth of 3 to 5 
feet hamper the growth of deep-rooted crops and lower 
irrigation efficiency. In most years, flooding is likely 
during periods of high runoff in spring. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The border and 
corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 
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The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited mainly by the hazard of flooding from March 
through May, by wetness, and by the sandy texture. 

The flood hazard and wetness limit these soils for use 
as septic tank absorption fields. Nearby water supplies 
can be contaminated by effluent because of the shallow- 
ness to ground water. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the flood 
hazard and wetness. It may be necessary to use pumps 
at excavation sites when the water table is high. Excava- 
tions can be damaged by floodwater. Cutbanks can col- 
lapse if excavations extend into the coarse-textured sub- 
stratum. 

The hazard of flooding is the major limitation to the 
use of these soils as sites for houses. Houses with 
basements are affected by the high water table during 
the peak of the irrigation season. 

The hazard of flooding is the major limitation to the 
use of these soils as sites for construction of roads and 
streets. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVs, irrigated. 


113—Ola-Searles complex, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on side slopes on 
mountains. The elevation is 3,000 to 5,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 16 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 45 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 100 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Ola loam, and 20 
percent is Searles gravelly loam. The rest is Ladd loam, 
15 to 30 percent slopes; Rainey coarse sandy loam, 15 
to 30 percent slopes; and Rock outcrop. 

The Ola soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in material that weathered from granite. 
This soil is commonly on side slopes that have a north- 
erly aspect. Typically, the surface layer in the upper 11 
inches is very dark grayish brown loam; below that, it is 
grayish brown fine gravelly sandy loam about 17 inches 
thick. The underlying material consists of pale brown and 
very pale brown loam and fine gravelly sandy loam about 
7 inches thick and of partially decomposed granite about 
3 inches thick. Below that is unweathered granite. Depth 
to the bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Ola soil is moderate. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is rapid or very rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The Searles soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in material that weathered from granite. This 
soil is commonly on side slopes that have a southerly 
aspect. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown grav- 
elly loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil in the upper 5 
inches is pale brown fine gravelly coarse sandy clay 
loam; and below that, it is pale brown very gravelly 
coarse sandy clay loam about 16 inches thick. Fractured 
granite underlies the subsoil. Depth to bedrock ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Searles soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
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The available water capacity is moderate. Runoff is rapid 
or very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very 
high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on the Ola soil 
is dominated by Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, 
and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass are gradually replaced 
by cheatgrass, fescue, and medusahead wildrye. Forbs, 
bluegrass, and big sagebrush increase. 

This Ola soil is best suited to grazing in summer. If the 
range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to interme- 
diate wheatgrass, bromegrass, alfalfa, or other suitable 
plants. Seedings are most successful early in spring. 

The potential natural plant community on the Searles 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, and big sagebrush. |f the range deteriorates, 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and 
are gradually replaced by cheatgrass, medusahead wil- 
drye, and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Searles soil is best suited to grazing in fall and 
spring and early in summer. If the range is in poor condi- 
tion, it can be reseeded to pubescent wheaigrass, inter- 
mediate wheatgrass, alfalfa, and other suitable plants. 
Seedings are most successful late in fall or early in 
spring. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by slope, inaccessibility, and depth to rock. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle, nonirrigated. 


114—Ola-Searles complex, 30 to 80 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on side slopes on 
mountains. The elevation is 3,000 to 5,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 16 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 45 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 100 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Ola loam, and 20 
percent is Searles gravelly loam. The rest is Ladd loam, 
30 to 60 percent slopes; Rainey coarse sandy loam, 30 
to 65 percent slopes; and Rock outcrop. 

The Ola soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in material that weathered from granite. 
This soil is commonly on side slopes that have a north- 
erly aspect. Typically, the surface layer in the upper 11 
inches is very dark grayish brown loam; below that, it is 
grayish brown fine gravelly sandy loam about 17 inches 
thick. The underlying material consists of pale brown and 
very pale brown loam and fine gravelly sandy loam about 
7 inches thick and of partially decomposed granite about 
3 inches thick. Below that is unweathered granite. Depth 
to the bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Ola soil is moderate. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Searles soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
lt formed in material that weathered from granite. This 
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soil is commonly on side slopes that have a southerly 
aspect. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown grav- 
elly loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil in the upper 5 
inches is pale brown fine gravelly coarse sandy clay 
loam; below that, it is pale brown very gravelly coarse 
sandy clay loam about 16 inches thick. Fractured granite 
underlies the subsoil. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Searles soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is moderate. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community on the Ola soil 
is dominated by Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, 
and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass are gradually replaced 
by cheatgrass, fescue, and medusahead wildrye. Forbs, 
bluegrass, and big sagebrush increase. 

This Ola soil is best suited to grazing in summer. 
Range seeding by conventional methods is not practical 
because of the steep slopes. 

The potential natural plant community on the Searles 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho 
fescue, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and 
are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. 
Big sagebrush increases. 

This Searles soil is best suited to grazing in fall and 
spring and early in summer. Range seeding by conven- 
tional methods is not practical because of the steep 
slopes. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


115—Oliaga Variant loam. This soi! is deep and 
somewhat poorly drained. It formed in mixed alluvium on 
alluvial terraces. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. The 
elevation is 2,500 to 3,000 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown loam about 7 
inches thick. The underlying material in the upper part is 
pale brown, grayish brown, and light brownish gray loam 
about 27 inches thick. In the lower part it is very pale 
brown and variegated very gravelly loamy sand and very 
gravelly coarse sand to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Abo silt loam, 
Aeric Haplaquepts, and Drax joam. These included soils 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity 
is very high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight. 

if most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
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wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential and urban development. 

Weiness is the major limitation to agriculture. The 
water table, which is at a depth of 3 to 5 feet during the 
peak of the irrigation season, limits the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It can also impede farm implements. 
Proper crop selection and irrigation water management 
are needed to offset this limitation. Tile drains can be 
used to lower the water table if an adequate outlet is 
available. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by wetness, cutbanks caving, low strength, and 
frost action potential. 

The seasonal water table is a severe limitation to the 
use of this soil as septic tank absorption fields. if effluent 
is discharged into the water table, contamination of 
nearby water supplies is a hazard. Increasing the thick- 
ness of the unsaturated filter material over the water 
table with suitable fill material can help to reduce this 
hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the seasonal 
water table. It may be necessary to use pumps at exca- 
vation sites in summer. Cutbanks can collapse if excava- 
tions extend into coarse textured alluvium. 

Low strength is a limitation to the use of this soil as 
sites for houses without basements. The seasonal water 
table is a limitation for houses with basements unless 
drainage is provided. Low strength can affect founda- 
tions and other structures that support loads. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ilw, irrigated. 


116—Payette-Quincy complex, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
in the foothills. The elevation is 2,800 to 4,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 140 days. 

About 65 percent of the complex is Payette sandy 
loam, and 20 percent is Quincy fine gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. The rest is Brent low rainfall, sandy loam, 
12 to 30 percent slopes; Haw loam, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes; Lankbush sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes; 
and a soil that is similar to Payette sandy loam, 15 to 30 
percent slopes, but is underlain by sandstone bedrock at 
a depth of 20 to 60 inches. 

The Payette soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in alluvium that derived from acid igneous 
material. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown 
sandy loam about 17 inches thick. The subsoil is brown 
and yellowish brown sandy loam about 17 inches thick. 
The substratum is light yellowish brown and light gray 
loamy sand and coarse sand to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. 
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Permeability of the Payette soil is moderately rapid. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is rapid or 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The Quincy soil is very deep and excessively drained. 
It formed in acid igneous mixed eolian material. Typically, 
the surface layer is brown fine gravelly loamy coarse 
sand about 5 inches thick. The underlying material, to a 
depth of 60 inches or more, consists of pale brown, light 
brownish gray, and light gray fine gravelly loamy coarse 
sand and a few thin lamellae of brown fine gravelly 
sandy loam. This Quincy soil is 15 to 20 percent fine 
gravel throughout, therefore, it is outside the range of 
characteristics of the Quincy series. 

Permeability of this Quincy soil is rapid. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Runoff is slow and the 
hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The soils in this complex are used primarily as range- 
land and wildlife habitat. In some areas in the lower 
foothills, they are used for residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on the Payette 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Payette soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The potential natural plant community on the Quincy 
soil is dominated by Indian ricegrass and needleandth- 
read. lf the range deteriorates, Indian ricegrass and 
needleandthread are gradually replaced by red threeawn 
and cheatgrass. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Quincy soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
late in fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Indian ricegrass, crested wheatgrass, Siberi- 
an wheatgrass, or other suitable grasses. Seedings are 
most successful late in fall. in some years the available 
moisture is inadequate, and there is a high chance of 
seeding failure. 

These soils are highly erodible if the vegetation is 
removed; therefore, grazing management is essential. 

The use of the soils in this complex for residential 
development and most other engineering purposes is 
limited primarily by slope and inaccessibility. A hazard of 
seepage in the substratum, and unstable cutbanks, are 
additional limitations to this use. 

Construction sites that are left without adequate plant 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other measures to prevent runoff can reduce 
sediment yieid from sites that are left unprotected over 
the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill 
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slopes can be difficult on the Payette soil unless the 
topsoil is stockpiled and redistributed before planting. 
This complex is in capability subclass Vle, nonirrigated. 


117—Payette-Quincy complex, 30 to 65 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
in the foothills. The elevation is 2,800 to 4,000 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 140 days. 

About 65 percent of the complex is Payette sandy 
loam, and 20 percent is Quincy fine gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. The rest is Brent low rainfall, 30 to 65 
percent slopes; Haw loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes; 
Lankbush sandy loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes; and a 
soil that is similar to Payette sandy loam, 30 to 65 
percent slopes, but is underlain by sandstone bedrock at 
a depth of 20 to 60 inches. 

The Payette soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed mainly in alluvium from acid igneous material. 
Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown sandy loam 
about 17 inches thick. The subsoil is brown and yellow- 
ish brown sandy loam about 17 inches thick. The sub- 
stratum is light yellowish brown and light gray loamy 
sand and coarse sand to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Payette soil is moderately rapid. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Quincy soil is very deep and excessively drained. 
It formed in acid igneous mixed eolian material. Typically, 
the surface layer is brown fine gravelly loamy coarse 
sand about 5 inches thick. The underlying material, to a 
depth of 60 inches or more, consists of pale brown, light 
brownish gray, and light gray fine gravelly loamy coarse 
sand and of a few thin lamellae of brown fine gravelly 
sandy loam. This Quincy soil is 15 to 20 percent fine 
gravel throughout; therefore, it is outside the range of 
characteristics of the Quincy series. 

Permeability of this Quincy soil is rapid. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used primarily as range- 
land and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community on the Payette 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass, me- 
dusahead wildrye, and other annuals. Big sagebrush in- 
creases. 

This Payette soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. Range seeding by conventional methods is limited 
by the steep slopes. 

The potential natural plant community on the Quincy 
soil is dominated by Indian ricegrass and needleandth- 
read. If the range deteriorates, Indian ricegrass and 
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needleandthread are gradually replaced by red threeawn 
and cheatgrass. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Quincy soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
late in fall. Range seeding by conventional methods is 
limited by the steep slopes. 

These soils are highly erodible if the vegetation is 
removed; therefore, grazing management is essential. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


118—Peasley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed in a mantle of granitic alluvium and 
loess over basalt. It is on basalt plains. The elevation is 
2,800 to 3,500 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
14 inches, the average annual temperature is 49 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 145 days. 

Typically, the surface layer in the upper 7 inches is 
brown silty clay loam; and in the lower 9 inches, it is 
brown silty clay. The underlying material consists of light 
yellowish brown clay about 5 inches thick, a pale brown 
hardpan about 14 inches thick, and below that, very pale 
brown fine gravelly loamy sand about 7 inches thick. 
Below that is highly fractured basalt. Depth to the hard- 
pan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
joam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Kunaton silty clay loam; and 
areas of this Peasley soil that have stones on the sur- 
face. These soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Permeability is slow above the hardpan and very slow 
through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone extends 
to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is moderate. Runoff is slow or medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight or moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for dryland 
wheat and residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, biscuitroot, and big 
sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, the perennial 
grasses decrease and are gradually replaced by medu- 
sahead wildrye. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it can 
be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, or alfalfa. There is a significant chance of 
seeding failure because of severe competition from an- 
nuals and because of soil characteristics that make 
seedbed preparation difficult. Seedings are most suc- 
cessful late in fall or early in spring. Deep, wide cracks 
develop in this soil late in summer; they may be a hazard 
to livestock. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited primarily by the moderate depth to the cemented 
pan and the underlying bedrock, the slow permeability, 
and the shrink-swell potential. 

The depth of the root zone, the annual churning of the 
upper 20 inches of the soil, and a heavy plow layer are 
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the major limitations to dry farming. The selection of 
suitable crops and tillage practices is needed to help 
overcome these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


119—Pipeline silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
coarse-textured alluvium. It is on alluvial terraces. The 
elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown and light yellow- 
ish brown silty clay loam and silt loam about 8 inches 
thick. The substratum consists of pale brown silt loam 
about 3 inches thick, a white hardpan about 14 inches 
thick, and, to a depth of 60 inches or more, variegated 
very gravelly sand. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 
to 20 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; and Power silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. These included soils make up about 10 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is moderate. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and mint are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In some areas, it 
is used for residential and urban development. 

The shallowness of the root zone is the major limita- 
tion to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of 
some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available 
water capacity of the soil. Proper crop selection and 
irrigation water management are needed to overcome 
this limitation. 

Border, furrow, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems can be used on this soil. The border and corruga- 
tion systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and 
pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass gradually 
decrease and are replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass or Siberian wheatgrass. Seedings 
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are most successful late in fall. In some years the availa- 
bile moisture is inadequate, and there is a moderate 
chance of seeding failure. The low available water ca- 
pacity limits plant growth late in summer and early in fail. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the hardpan, low strength, frost action 
potential, and cutbank caving below the hardpan. 

The shallowness to the hardpan limits this soil for use 
as sites for houses with and without basements. This 
hardpan can be penetrated by power equipment. 

The shallowness to the hardpan, which restricts the 
downward movement of effluent, limits this soil for use 
as septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can gen- 
erally be offset by increasing the thickness of the un- 
saturated soil material above the hardpan with fill materi- 
al to provide an effective filtering zone. Septic tank oper- 
ation can be improved if the hardpan is excavated and 
tile lines are placed in the sediments below the pan. 
However, if effluent is discharged into the coarse tex- 
tured alluvium below the hardpan, contamination of 
nearby water supplies is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan. 
Cutbanks may collapse if excavations extend into coarse 
textured alluvium. 

The low strength of the soil and the hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads and 
streets. Suitable subgrade material can help offset these 
limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVs, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


120—Pipeline silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This 
soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
coarse-textured alluvium. It is on alluvial terraces. The 
elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown and light yellow- 
ish brown silty clay loam and silt loam about 8 inches 
thick. The substratum consists of pale brown silt loam 
about 3 inches thick, a white hardpan about 14 inches 
thick, and, to a depth of 60 inches or more, variegated 
very gravelly sand. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 
to 20 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; and Power silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. These included soils make up about 10 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is moderate. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
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wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and mint are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In some areas, it 
is used for residential and urban development. 

The shallowness of the root zone is the major limita- 
tion to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of 
some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available 
water capacity of the soil. Proper crop selection and 
irrigation water management are needed to overcome 
this limitation. 

Border, furrow, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tems can be used on this soil. The border and corruga- 
tion systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, and 
pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass gradually 
decrease and are replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. if 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years, the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. Late in 
summer and early in fall the low available water capacity 
limits plant growth. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the hardpan, low strength, frost action 
potential, and cutbank caving below the hardpan. 

The shallowness to the hardpan limits this soil for use 
as sites for houses with and without basements. This 
hardpan can be penetrated by power equipment. 

The shallowness to the hardpan, which restricts the 
downward movement of effluent, limits this soil for use 
as septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can gen- 
erally be offset by increasing the thickness of the un- 
saturated soil material above the hardpan with suitable 
fill material to provide an effective filtering zone. Septic 
tank operation can be improved if the hardpan is exca- 
vated and tile lines are placed in the sediments below 
the pan. However, if effluent is discharged into the 
coarse textured alluvium below the hardpan, contamina- 
tion of nearby water supplies is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan. 
Cutbanks may collapse if excavations extend into coarse 
textured alluvium. 

The tow strength of the soil and hazard of frost action 
in the soil limit the construction of roads and streets. 
Suitable subgrade material can heip offset these limita- 
tions. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


121—Pipeline silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. This 
soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It 
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formed in {oess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
coarse-textured alluvium. It is on alluvial terraces. The 
elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown and light yellow- 
ish brown silty clay loam and silt loam about 8 inches 
thick. The substratum consists of pale brown silt loam 
about 3 inches thick, a white hardpan about 14 inches 
thick, and, to a depth of 60 inches or more, variegated 
very gravelly sand. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 
to 20 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; and Power silt loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes. These included soils make up about 10 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is moderate. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and mint are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In some areas, it 
is used for residential and urban development. 

The hazard of erosion and the depth of the root zone 
are the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan 
hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also 
limits the available water capacity of the soil. Proper crop 
selection and irrigation water management are needed to 
overcome this limitation. Sprinkling is the most effective 
method of irrigation for this soil. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber neediegrass gradually 
decrease and are replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. Late in 
summer and early in fall the low available water capacity 
restricts plant growth. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the shallowness to hardpan, low 
strength, frost action potential, and cutbank caving below 
the hardpan. 

The shallowness to the hardpan limits this soil for use 
as sites for houses with and without basements. This 
hardpan can be penetrated by power equipment. 
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The shallowness to the hardpan, which restricts the 
downward movement of effluent, limits this soil for use 
as septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can gen- 
erally be offset by increasing the thickness of the un- 
saturated soil material above the hardpan with fill materi- 
al to provide an effective filtering zone. Septic tank oper- 
ation can be improved if the hardpan is excavated and 
tile lines are placed in the sediments below the pan. 
However, if effluent is discharged into the coarse tex- 
tured alluvium below the hardpan, contamination of 
nearby water supplies is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan. 
Cutbanks may collapse if excavations extend into coarse 
textured alluvium. 

The low strength and frost action potential limit the 
construction of roads and streets. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ve, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


122—Pipeline silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. This 
soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
coarse-textured alluvium. It is on alluvial terraces. The 
elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown and light yellow- 
ish brown silty clay loam and silt loam about 8 inches 
thick. The substratum consists of pale brown silt loam 
about 3 inches thick, a white hardpan about 14 inches 
thick, and, to a depth of 60 inches or more, variegated 
very gravelly sand. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 
to 20 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Power silt 
loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, and a soil that is similar to 
Sebree silty clay loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes, but does 
not contain a hardpan. These included soils make up 
about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is moderate. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, and mint are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In some areas, it 
is used for residential and urban development. 

The hazard of erosion and the shallowness of the root 
zone are the major limitations to agriculture. The hard- 
pan hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It 
also limits the available water capacity of the soil. The 
moderately steep slopes of this soil create a moderate 
erosion hazard under irrigation. Proper crop selection 
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and irrigation water management are needed to over- 
come these limitations. Sprinkling is the most effective 
method of irrigation for this soil. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber neediegrass gradually 
decrease and are replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. if 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate; and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. Late in 
summer and early in fall the low available water capacity 
limits plant growth. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the shallowness to the hardpan, low 
strength, frost action potential, and cutbanks caving 
below the hardpan. 

The shallowness to the hardpan limits this soil for use 
as sites for houses with and without basements. This 
hardpan can be penetrated by power equipment. 

The shallowness to the hardpan, which restricts the 
downward movement of effluent, limits this soil for use 
as septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can gen- 
erally be offset by increasing the thickness of the un- 
saturated soil material above the hardpan with fill materi- 
al to provide an effective filtering zone. Septic tank oper- 
ation can be improved if the hardpan is excavated and 
tile linas are placed in the sediments below the pan. 
However, if effluent is discharged into the coarse tex- 
tured alluvium below the hardpan, contamination of 
nearby water supplies is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan. 
Cutbanks may collapse if excavations extend into 
coarse-textured alluvium. 

The low strength of the soil and the hazard of frost 
action in the soil limit the construction of roads and 
streets. Suitable subgrade material can help offset these 
limitations. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


123—Pits, gravel. This map unit consists of open ex- 
cavations from which soil and gravel have been re- 
moved, exposing the underlying sediments. Gravel pits 
support little, if any, vegetation. 

These pits are in areas of vast alluvial deposition; for 
example, the Tenmile drainage. Areas of this map unit 
that are too small to be delineated are indicated on the 
soil maps by a spot symbol. 


124—Potratz silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the 
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average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray and 
pale brown silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish brown silt loam about 9 inches thick. The 
substratum is light gray and white silt loam and loam 
about 19 inches thick. It is underlain by basalt. Depth to 
the bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Garbutt silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; McCain silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; Minidoka silt loam, bedrock substratum, 
2 to 4 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; Rock outcrop; and Trevino extremely stony silt 
loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. These inclusions make up 
about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, 
bariey, oats, and potatoes are also grown. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, Thur- 
ber needlegrass and bluebunch wheatgrass decrease 
and are replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The bedrock hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available water ca- 
pacity of the soil. Proper irrigation water management 
and crop selection are needed to overcome this limita- 
tion. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. If the rate 
of application exceeds the intake rate, accelerated ero- 
sion will occur. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to rock and a hazard of frost action. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


125—Potratz silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep and well drained. It formed in 
loess on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
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feet. The average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray and 
pale brown silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish brown silt loam about 9 inches thick. The 
substratum is light gray and white silt loam and loam 
about 19 inches thick. It is underlain by basalt. Depth to 
the bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Garbutt silt 
loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; McCain silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; Minidoka silt loam, bedrock substratum, 
2 to 4 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes; Rock outcrop; and Trevino extremely stony silt 
loam, 15 to 20 percent slopes. These inclusions make 
up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, 
barley, oats, and potatoes are also grown. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, Thur- 
ber needlegrass and bluebunch wheatgrass decrease 
and are replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone and the hazard of erosion 
are the major limitations to agriculture. The bedrock 
hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also 
limits the available water capacity of the soil. Proper crop 
selection and irrigation water management are needed to 
overcome these limitations. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, smail grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. !f the rate 
of application exceeds the intake rate, accelerated ero- 
sion will occur. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to rock and a hazard of frost action. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


126—Potratz silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep and well drained. It formed in 
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loess on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray and 
pale brown silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish brown silt loam about 9 inches thick. The 
substratum is light gray and white silt loam and loam 
about 19 inches thick. It is underlain by basalt. Depth to 
the bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Garbuitt silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; McCain silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; Power silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; 
Rock outcrop; and Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 15 
to 20 percent slopes. These inclusions make up about 
15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of erosion is 
moderate. 

{n most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, 
barley, oats, and potatoes are also grown. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, Thur- 
ber needlegrass and bluebunch wheatgrass decrease 
and are replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone and the hazard of erosion 
are the major limitations to agriculture. The bedrock 
hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also 
limits the available water capacity of the soil. Sprinkling 
is the most effective method of irrigation on this soil. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to rock and a hazard of frost action. 

This map unit is in capability subclass llle, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


127—Potratz-Power silt loams, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial and 
basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 150 days. 

About 70 percent of the complex is Potratz silt loam, 
and 20 percent is Power silt loam. The rest is Scism silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Trevino extremely stony silt 
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loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes; and Truesdale fine sandy 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. 

The Potratz soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed mainly in loess that is underlain by basalt. 
Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray and 
pale brown silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish brown silt loam about 9 inches thick. The 
substratum is light gray and white silt ioam and loam 
about 19 inches thick. It is underlain by basalt. Depth to 
the bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of this Potratz soil is moderate. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Power soil is very deep and weil drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Permeability of this Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used primarily for irrigat- 
ed crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, 
corn silage, wheat, sugar beets, and alfalfa hay. Sweet 
corn, barley, and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigat- 
ed areas, these soils are used as rangeland and wildlife 
habitat. In some areas, they are used for residential and 
urban development. 

The hazard of erosion and the depth of the root zone 
are the major limitations to agriculture. Erosion can be 
controlled by stubble mulching, contour plowing, and 
management of irrigation water. In the Potratz soil, the 
bedrock hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops. 
Proper crop selection is needed to overcome this limita- 
tion. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The border and 
corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on these soils is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. In some years the available moisture is 
inadequate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding 
failure. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 

The depth to rock, slope, and frost action potential are 
limitations to the use of the Potratz soil as sites for 
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residential development. The moderately slow permeabil- 
ity, shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential are 
limitations to this use on the Power soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ille, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


128—Potratz-Trevino complex, 4 to 12 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex formed in loess on 
basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 150 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Potratz silt loam, 
and 35 percent is Trevino extremely stony silt loam. The 
rest is Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 4 to 12 
percent slopes, and Trio very fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes. 

The Potratz soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray and 
pale brown silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish brown and brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thick. The substratum is light gray and white loam and 
silt loam about 19 inches thick. It is underiain by basalt. 
Depth to the bedrock ranges from about 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of this Potratz soil is moderate. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Trevino soil is shallow and well drained. Typically, 
the surface layer is light brownish gray extremely stony 
silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown 
stony silt loam about 6 inches thick. The substratum is 
very pale brown and white silt loam and loam about 9 
inches thick. It is underlain by highly fractured basalt. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Permeability of this Trevino soil is moderate. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is low. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are wheat 
and alfalfa hay. In some areas, these soils are used for 
residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
Thurber needlegrass, bluebunch wheatgrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass 
and bluebunch wheatgrass decrease and are replaced 
by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush in- 
creases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The bedrock hinders the growth of deep- 
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rooted crops. Sprinkling is the most suitable method of 
irrigation. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the slope, depth to rock, and frost action 
potential . 

This complex is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


129—Power silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil is very deep and well drained. It formed in loess or 
silty alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. It is on 
low alluvial terraces and basalt plains. The elevation is 
2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
10 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Abo silt loam; 
Brent loam, low rainfall, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Chilcott 
silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Colthorp silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; Potratz silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; 
Purdam silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, oats, mint, 
and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated areas, this 
soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In some 
areas, it is used for residential and urban development. 

This soil has few limitations to farming. Returning crop 
residue to the soil and turning under green manure crops 
help to maintain and increase the content of organic 
matter. Applying gypsum and other soil amendments can 
improve the structure of the soil, thus aiding seedling 
emergence and water penetration. Soil amendments are 
particularly necessary if Sebree silty clay loam is an 
inclusion. Deep plowing, to a depth of 2 or 3 feet, mixes 
the soil material and improves the physical characteris- 
tics of the soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
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and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the moderately slow permeability, low strength, 
shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential. 

The moderately slow permeability limits this soil for 
use as septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can 
generally be offset by increasing the size of the absorp- 
tion field. Mound-type absorption fields can be used if 
space is limited. 

Shrink-swell potential limits this soil for use as sites for 
houses with and without basements. Suitable backfill ma- 
terial can minimize the stress on basement walls that is 
caused by the shrinking and swelling. 

The low strength, shrink-swell potential, and frost 
action potential limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This soil is in capability class |, irrigated, and subclass 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


130—Power silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This 
soil is very deep and well drained. It formed in loess or 
silty alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. It is on 
low alluvial terraces and basalt plains. The elevation is 
2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
10 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Abo silt loam; 
Brent loam, low rainfall, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Chilcott 
silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Colthorp silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; Potratz silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; 
Purdam silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 
2 to 4 percent slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, oats, mint, 
and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated areas, this 
soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In some 
areas, it is used for residential and urban development. 
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The hazard of erosion is the major limitation to farm- 
ing. Proper irrigation water management is needed to 
overcome this limitation. Returning crop residue to the 
soil and turning under green manure crops help to main- 
tain and increase the content of organic matter. Applying 
gypsum and other soil amendments can improve the 
structure of the soil, thus aiding seedling emergence and 
water penetration. Soil amendments are particularly nec- 
essary if Sebree silty clay ioam is an inclusion. Deep 
plowing, to a depth of 2 or 3 feet, mixes the soil material 
and improves the physical characteristics of the soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the moderately slow permeability, low strength, 
shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential. 

The moderately slow permeability limits this soil for 
use as septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can 
generally be offset by increasing the size of the absorp- 
tion field. Mound-type absorption fields can be used if 
space is limited. 

The shrink-swell potential limits this soil for use as 
sites for houses with and without basements. Suitable 
backfill material can minimize the stress on basement 
walls that is caused by the shrinking and swelling. 

The low strength, shrink-swell potential, and frost 
action potential limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ile, irrigated, and Vic, 
nonirrigated. 


131—Power silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. This 
soil is very deep and well drained. It formed in loess or 
silty alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. It is on 
low alluvial terraces and basalt plains. The elevation is 
2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
10 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
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yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Abo silt loam; 
Brent loam, low rainfall, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Chilcott 
silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Potratz silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; Purdam silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; 
Scism silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; and Sebree silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. These included soils make 
up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, oats, mint, 
and potatoes are also grown. In nonirrigated areas, this 
soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In some 
areas, it is used for residential and urban development. 

The hazard of erosion is the major limitation to farm- 
ing. Proper irrigation water management is needed to 
overcome this limitation. Returning crop residue to the 
soil and turning under green manure crops help to main- 
tain and increase the content of organic matter. Applying 
gypsum and other soil amendments can improve the 
structure of the soil, thus aiding seedling emergence and 
water penetration. Soil amendments are particularly nec- 
essary if Sebree silty clay loam is an inclusion. Deep 
plowing, to a depth of 2 or 3 feet, mixes the soil material 
and improves the physical characteristics of the soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the moderately slow permeability, low strength, 
shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential. 

The moderately slow permeability limits this soil for 
use as septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can 
generally be offset by increasing the size of the absorp- 
tion field. Mound-type absorption fields can be used if 
space is limited. 

The shrink-swell potential limits this soil for use as 
sites for houses with basements. Suitable backfill materi- 
al can minimize the stress on basement walls that is 
caused by the shrinking and swelling. 
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The low strength, shrink-swell potential, and frost 
action potential limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. 

This soil is in capability subclass Ile, irrigated, and 
Vle, nonirrigated. 


132—Power silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. This 
soil is very deep and well drained. It formed in loess or 
silty alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. It is on 
low alluvial terraces and basalt plains. The elevation is 
2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
10 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Abo silt loam; 
Brent loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes; McCain silt loam, 8 
to 12 percent slopes; and Scism silt loam, bedrock sub- 
stratum, 8 to 12 percent slopes. These soils make up 
about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, oats, mint, 
and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, this soil is 
used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In some areas, it 
is used for residential and urban development. 

The hazard of erosion is the major limitation to farm- 
ing. Proper irrigation water management is needed to 
overcome this limitation. Returning crop residue to the 
soil and turning under green manure crops help to main- 
tain and increase the content of organic matter. Deep 
plowing, to a depth of 2 or 3 feet, mixes th soil material 
and improves the physical characteristics of the soil. 

Sprinkling is the most suitable method of irrigation for 
this soil. If the application rate exceeds the intake rate, 
accelerated erosion will occur. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 
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The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by slope, moderately slow permeability, low 
strength, shrink-swell potential, ard frost action potential. 

The moderately slow permeability limits this soil for 
use as septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can 
generally be offset by increasing the size of the absorp- 
tion field. Mound-type absorption fields can be used if 
space is limited. 

The slope and the shrink-swell potential limit this soil 
for use as sites for houses with and without basements. 
Suitable backfill material can minimize the stress on 
basement walls that is caused by the shrinking and 
swelling. 

The low strength, shrink-swell potential, slope, and 
frost action potential limit the construction of roads, 
driveways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade 
material can help offset the low strength and shrinking 
and swelling. 

This soil is in capability subclass |Ve, irrigated, and 
Vle, nonirrigated. 


133—Power-McCain silt loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on basalt plains 
and low alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Power silt loam, 
and 30 percent is McCain silt loam. The rest is Chilcott 
silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; Rock outcrop; and Trevino extremely 
stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. 

The Power soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The McCain soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam. 
The subsoil is brown and very pale brown silty clay loam 
and silt loam about 15 inches thick. The substratum is 
white and light gray loam about 11 inches thick. It is 
underlain by basalt. Depth to the bedrock ranges from 
about 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the McCain soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
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irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, sugar beets, alfalfa hay, sweet 
corn, barley, beans, and potatoes. In some areas, these 
soils are used for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber neediegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The Power soil is well suited to agriculture. The 
McCain soil is limited for agriculture mainly by the depth 
of the root zone. The bedrock hinders the growth of 
some deep-rooted crops. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The border and 
corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops; 
however the rate of application should not exceed the 
rate at which water moves into the soil, in order to 
prevent erosion. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the moderately slow permeability, low strength, 
shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential. Depth to 
bedrock is an additional limitation to this use on the 
McCain soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


134—Power-McCain silt loams, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on basalt plains 
and low alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Power silt loam, 
and 30 percent is McCain silt loam. The rest is Chilcott 
silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; Rock outcrop; and Trevino extremely 
stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. 

The Power soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 
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The McCain soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam. 
The subsoil is brown and very pale brown silty clay loam 
and silt loam about 15 inches thick. The substratum is 
white and light gray loam about 11 inches thick. It is 
underlain by basalt. Depth to the bedrock ranges from 
20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the McCain soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, sugar beets, alfalfa hay, sweet 
corn, barley, beans, and potatoes. In some areas, these 
soils are used for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The Power soil is well suited to agriculture; however, 
the hazard of erosion is a limitation. Depth to bedrock, 
which hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops, 
and the hazard of erosion are limitations to this use on 
the McCain soil. These limitations should be considered 
in crop selection and irrigation water management. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The border and 
corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops; 
however, in order to prevent erosion, the rate of applica- 
tion should not exceed the rate at which water moves 
into the soil. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the moderately slow permeability, low strength, 
shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential . Depth 
to bedrock is an additional limitation to this use on the 
McCain soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


135—Power-McCain silt loams, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on basalt plains 
and low alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 
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About 60 percent of the complex is Power silt loam, 
and 30 percent is McCain silt loam. The rest is Chilcott 
silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; Rock outcrop; and Trevino extremely 
stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. 

The Power soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The McCain soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam. 
The subsoil is brown and very pale brown silty clay loam 
and silt loam about 15 inches thick. The substratum is 
white and light gray loam about 11 inches thick. It is 
underlain by basalt. Depth to the bedrock ranges from 
20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the McCain soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, sugar beets, alfalfa hay, sweet 
corn, barley, beans, and potatoes. In some areas, these 
soils are used for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber neediegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The Power soil is well suited to agriculture. Depth of 
the root zone is a limitation to this use on the McCain 
soil. The bedrock hinders the growth of some deep- 
rooted crops. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The border and 
corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. If 
the rate of application exceeds the intake rate, acceler- 
ated erosion will occur. 


SOIL SURVEY 


The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the moderately slow permeability, low strength, 
shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential. Depth to 
bedrock is an additional limitation to this use on the 
McCain soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ille, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


136—Power-McCain silt loams, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on basalt plains 
and low ailuvial terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 10 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Power silt loam, 
and 30 percent is McCain silt loam. The rest is Chilcott 
silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes; Rock outcrop; and Trevino extremely 
stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. 

The Power soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The McCain soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam. 
The subsoil is brown and very pale brown silty clay loam 
and silt loam about 15 inches thick. The substratum is 
white and light gray loam about 11 inches thick. It is 
underlain by basalt. Depth to the bedrock ranges from 
20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the McCain soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are wheat 
and alfalfa hay. In some areas, these soils are used for 
residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber neediegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
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suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone, hazard of erosion, and 
other problems related to slope are the major limitations 
to agriculture. Sprinkling is the most suitable method of 
irrigating crops on this soil. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the moderately slow permeability, low strength, 
shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential. Depth to 
rock is an additional limitation to this use on the McCain 
soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


137—Power-McCain complex, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on basalt plains 
and low alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Power silt loam, 
and 30 percent is McCain stony silt loam. The rest is 
Chilcott silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes; Rock outcrop; and Trevino ex- 
tremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. 

The Power soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The McCain soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown stony silt 
loam. The subsoil is brown and very pale brown silty clay 
loam and stony silt loam about 15 inches thick. The 
substratum is white and light gray loam about 11 inches 
thick. It is underlain by basalt. Depth to the bedrock 
ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the McCain soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, oats, and wheat. In some areas, these 
soils are used for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
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gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The Power soil is well suited to agriculture. Limitations 
to this use on the McCain soil are the stones on the 
surface and the depth of the root zone. The bedrock 
hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The border and 
corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. If 
the rate of application exceeds the rate at which the 
water moves into the soil, accelerated erosion will occur. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the moderately slow permeability, low strength, 
shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential. Depth to 
rock is an additional limitation to this use on the McCain 
soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


138—Power-McCain complex, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on basalt plains 
and low alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Power silt loam, 
and 30 percent is McCain very stony silt loam. The rest 
is Chilcott silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Elijah silt 
loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Rock outcrop; and Trevino 
extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. 

The Power soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The McCain soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown very 
stony silt loam. The subsoil is brown and very pale 
brown stony silty clay loam and stony silt loam about 15 
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inches thick. The substratum is white and light gray loam 
about 11 inches thick. It is underlain by basalt. Depth to 
the bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the McCain soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 ta 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, and oats. In some areas, these 
soils are used for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The Power soil is well suited to agriculture. The hazard 
of erosion, depth of the root zone, and stones on the 
surface are limitations to this use on the McCain soil. 
The bedrock hinders the growth of some deep-rooted 
crops. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The border and 
corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, smail 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. If 
the rate of application exceeds the rate at which the 
water moves into the soil, accelerated erosion will occur. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the moderately slow permeability, low strength, 
shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential. Depth to 
rock is an additional limitation to this use on the McCain 
soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass |Ve, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


139—Power-McCain complex, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on basalt plains 
and low alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Power silt loam, 
and 30 percent is McCain very stony silt loam. The rest 
is Chilcott silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Elijah silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Rock outcrop; and Trevino 
extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. 

The Power soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
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about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The McCain soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, where the soil material to a depth of 7 
inches is mixed, the surface layer is pale brown very 
stony silt loam. The subsoil is brown and very pale 
brown stony silty clay loam and stony silt loam about 15 
inches thick. The substratum is white and light gray 
stony loam about 11 inches thick. It is underlain by 
basalt. Depth to the bedrock ranges from about 20 to 40 
inches. 

Permeability of the McCain soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. Wheat is the major crop. In 
some areas, these soils are used for residential and 
urban development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The hazard of erosion, stones, and depth of the root 
zone are the major limitations to agriculture on the 
McCain soil. The hazard of erosion is the major limitation 
to agriculture on the Power soil. Sprinkling is the most 
Suitable method of irrigating crops on these soils. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by the moderately slow permeability, low strength, 
shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential. Depth to 
rock is an additional limitation to this use on the McCain 
soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


140—Power-Potratz silt loams, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on basalt plains 
and low alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 
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About 70 percent of the complex is Power silt loam, 
and 20 percent is Potratz silt loam. The rest is McCain 
silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Rock outcrop; Sebree 
silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 2 
to 4 percent slopes; and Trevino extremely stony silt 
loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. 

The Power soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
basalt. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, yellow- 
ish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and silty 
clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is light 
yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a depth of 
60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Potratz soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in loess that is underlain by basalt. Typically, 
the surface layer is light brownish gray and pale brown 
silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown silt loam about 9 inches thick. The substratum is 
light gray and white silt loam and loam about 19 inches 
thick. It is underlain by basalt. Depth to the bedrock 
ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Potratz soil is moderate. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, 
barley, oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some 
areas, these soils are used as rangeland and wildlife 
habitat. In some areas, they are used for residential and 
urban development. 

The hazard of erosion is the major limitation to agricul- 
ture on these soils. This limitation should be considered 
in the management of irrigation water. The depth of the 
root zone is an additional major limitation to agriculture 
on the Potratz soil; the bedrock limits the growth of 
some deep-rooted crops. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The border and 
corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. In some years the available moisture is 
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inadequate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding 
failure. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 

The use of the Power soil as sites for residential de- 
velopment is limited by the moderately slow permeability, 
shrink-swell potential, low strength, and frost action po- 
tential. The depth to rock and frost action potential are 
limitations to this use on the Poitratz soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


141—Purdam silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium that is under- 
lain by mixed alluvium. It is on low alluvial terraces. The 
elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 10 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray silt 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is light brownish 
gray and pale brown silty clay loam and silt loam about 
12 inches thick. The substratum consists of very pale 
brown silt loam and loam about 15 inches thick; a light 
yellowish brown, weakly cemented hardpan about 12 
inches thick; and, to a depth of 60 inches or more, light 
gray sandy ioam. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Abo silt loam; 
Elijah silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 0 
to 2 percent slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 10 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard 
of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, 
this soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In 
some areas, it is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available water ca- 
pacity of the soil. This weakly cemented hardpan can be 
ripped by heavy equipment. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. if the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
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and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush and Sandberg bluegrass increase. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the cemented pan, shrink-swell poten- 
tial, unstable cutbanks, low strength, and frost action 
potential. 

The use of this soil as septic tank absorption fields is 
limited by the depth to the hardpan, which restricts the 
downward movement of the effluent. This limitation can 
generally be offset by increasing the size of the absorp- 
tion field. Mound-type absorption areas can be used if 
space is limited. If effluent is discharged into the coarse- 
textured alluvium below the hardpan, contamination of 
nearby water supplies is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan. 
This hardpan can be penetrated by power equipment. 
Cutbanks may collapse if excavations extend into the 
coarse-textured alluvium below the hardpan. 

This soil is well suited to use as sites for houses 
without basements. The construction of houses with 
basements is hampered by the hardpan. 

The low strength, frost action potential, and shrink- 
swell potential limit the construction of roads and streets. 
Suitable subgrade material can help offset these limita- 
tions. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IIs, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


142—Purdam silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium that is under- 
lain by mixed alluvium. It is on low alluvial terraces. The 
elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray silt 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is light brownish 
gray and pale brown silty clay loam and silt loam about 
42 inches thick. The substratum consists of very pale 
brown silt loam and loam about 15 inches thick; a light 
yellowish brown, weakly cemented hardpan about 12 
inches thick; and, to a depth of 60 inches or more, light 
gray sandy loam. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Abo silt loam; 
Elijah silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 2 
to 4 percent slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 10 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
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zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, 
this soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In 
some areas, it is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The hazard of erosion and the depth of the root zone 
are the major limitations to agriculture. The hazard of 
erosion can be offset through proper management of 
irrigation water. The hardpan hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available water ca- 
pacity of the soil. This weakly cemented hardpan can be 
ripped by heavy equipment. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are weil suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. {If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush and Sandberg bluegrass increase. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the depth to the hardpan, shrink-swell 
potential, unstable cutbanks, low strength, and frost 
action potential. 

The depth to the hardpan, which restricts the down- 
ward movement of the effluent, limits this soil for use as 
septic tank absorption fields. This limitation can generally 
be offset by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
Mound-type absorption areas can be used if space is 
limited. If effluent is discharged into the coarse-textured 
alluvium below the hardpan, contamination of nearby 
water supplies is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan. 
This hardpan can be penetrated by power equipment. 
Cutbanks may collapse if excavations extend into the 
coarse-textured alluvium below the hardpan. 

This soil is well suited to use as sites for houses 
without basements. The construction of houses with 
basements is hampered by the hardpan. 

The low strength, frost action potential, and shrink- 
swell potential limit the construction of roads and streets. 
Suitable subgrade material can help offset these limita- 
tions. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 
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143—Purdam silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium that is under- 
lain by mixed alluvium. It is on low alluvial terraces. The 
elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray silt 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is light brownish 
gray and pale brown silty clay loam and silt loam about 
12 inches thick. The substratum consists of very pale 
brown silt loam and loam about 15 inches thick; a light 
yellowish brown, weakly cemented hardpan about 12 
inches thick; and, to a depth of 60 inches or more, light 
gray sandy loam. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 
to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Elijah silt loam, 
4 to 8 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes. These included soils make up about 10 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately slow above the hardpan 
and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is moderate, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, 
this soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In 
some areas, it is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The hazard of erosion and the depth of the root zone 
are the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan 
hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also 
limits the available water capacity of the soil. This weakly 
cemented hardpan can be ripped by heavy equipment. 
The hazard of erosion can be offset through proper 
management of irrigation water. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush and Sandberg bluegrass increase. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 
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The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the depth to the hardpan, hazard of 
seepage in the lower part of the substratum, shrink-swell 
potential, unstable cutbanks, low strength, and frost 
action potential. 

The depth to the hardpan, which restricts the down- 
ward movement of the effluent, limits this soil for use as 
septic tank absoprtion fields. This limitation can generally 
be offset by increasing the size of the absorption field. 
Mound-type absorption areas can be used if space is 
limited. If effluent is discharged into the coarse-textured 
alluvium below the hardpan, contamination of nearby 
water supplies is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan. 
This hardpan can be penetrated by power equipment. 
Cutbanks may collapse if excavations extend into the 
coarse-textured alluvium below the hardpan. 

This soil is well suited to use as sites for houses 
without basements. The construction of houses with 
basements is hampered by the hardpan. 

The low strength, frost action potential, and shrink- 
swell potential limit the construction of roads and streets. 
Suitable subgrade material can help offset these limita- 
tions. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


144—Purdam-Power silt loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on low alluvial 
terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Purdam silt loam, 
and 30 percent is Power silt loam. The rest is Abo silt 
loam; Colthorp silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Elijah silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. 

The Purdam soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and 
it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium that 
is underlain by mixed alluvium. Typically, the surface 
layer is light brownish gray silt loam about 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is light brownish gray and pale brown 
silty clay loam and silt loam about 12 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of very pale brown silt joam and 
loam about 15 inches thick; a light yellowish brown, 
weakly cemented hardpan about 12 inches thick; and, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, light gray sandy loam. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Purdam soil is moderately slow 
above the hardpan and very slow through fractures in 
the hardpan. The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. The available water capacity is high. Runoff is 
very slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Power soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
mixed alluvium. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown 
silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, 
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yellowish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and 
silty clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is 
light yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of this Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very slow, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, these soils are used for irrigated crops 
and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, 
these soils are used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. in 
some areas, they are used for residential and urban 
development. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture on the Purdam soil. The hardpan hinders the 
growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of the soil. Proper crop selection 
and irrigation water management are needed to over- 
come this limitation. The weakly cemented hardpan can 
be ripped by heavy equipment. There are no major limi- 
tations to agriculture on the Power soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The border and 
corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. In some years the available moisture is 
inadequate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding 
failure. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by shrink-swell potential, low strength, moderately 
slow permeability, and frost action potential. The Purdam 
soil is also limited by the hardpan. 

The moderately slow permeability limits these soils for 
use as septic tank absorption fields. Hardpan is an addi- 
tional limitation to this use on the Purdam soil. These 
limitations can generally be offset by increasing the size 
of the absorption field. Mound-type absorption fields can 
be used if space is limited. In low density residential 
areas, ripping the hardpan is another alternative. Howev- 
er, if effluent is discharged into the coarse-textured allu- 
vium below the hardpan, contamination of nearby water 
supplies is a hazard. 

Cutbanks may cave if digging and trenching extend 
into the coarse-textured alluvium. The hardpan in the 
Purdam soil hampers digging and trenching. 

The Purdam soil is well suited to use as sites for 
houses without basements. The hardpan is a limitation to 
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the use of this soil as sites for houses with basements. 
Shrink-swell potential of the subsoil is a limitation to the 
use of the Power soil as sites for houses with and 
without basements. Suitable backfill material can mini- 
mize the stress on the basement walls that is caused by 
the shrinking and swelling. 

The low strength, frost action potential, and shrink- 
swell potential limit the construction of roads, driveways, 
and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade material 
can help offset these limitations. Hardpan is an addition- 
al limitation to the construction of paved surfaces on the 
Purdam soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


145—Purdam-Power silt loams, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on low alluvial 
terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Purdam silt loam, 
and 30 percent is Power silt loam. The rest is Colthorp 
silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes. 

The Purdam soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and 
it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium that 
is underlain by mixed alluvium. Typically, the surface 
layer is light brownish gray silt loam about 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is light brownish gray and pale brown 
silty clay loam and silt loam about 12 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of very pale brown silt loam and 
loam about 15 inches thick; a light yellowish brown, 
weakly cemented hardpan about 12 inches thick; and, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, light gray sandy loam. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Purdam soil is moderately slow 
above the hardpan and very slow through fractures in 
the hardpan. The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. The available water capacity is high. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Power soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
mixed alluvium. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown 
silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, 
yellowish brown, and light yellowish brown silt joam and 
silty clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is 
light yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of this Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, these soils are used for irrigated crops 
and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, 
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these soils are used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In 
some areas, they are used for residential and urban 
development. 

The depth of the root zone and the hazard of erosion 
on the Purdam soil are the major limitations to agricul- 
ture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some deep- 
rooted crops. It also limits the available water capacity of 
the soil. Proper crop selection and irrigation water man- 
agement are needed to overcome this limitation. The 
hardpan is weakly cemented and can be ripped by heavy 
equipment. There are no major limitations to agriculture 
on the Power soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The border and 
corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. In some years the available moisture is 
inadequate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding 
failure. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 

The use of the Purdam soil for residential development 
is limited by the low strength, moderately slow perme- 
ability, unstable cutbanks, shrink-swell potential, frost 
action potential, and the hardpan. 

The moderately slow permeability limits these soils 
for use as septic tank absorption fields. Hardpan is an 
additional limitation to this use on the Purdam soil. 
These limitations can generally be offset by increasing 
the size of the absorption field. Mound-type absorption 
fields can be used if space is limited. In low density 
residental areas, ripping the hardpan is beneficial. How- 
ever, if effluent is discharged into the coarse-textured 
alluvium below the hardpan, contamination of nearby 
water supplies is a hazard. 

Cutbanks may cave if digging and trenching operations 
extend into coarse-textured alluvium. The hardpan in the 
Purdam soil hampers digging and trenching. 

Purdam soils are well suited to use as sites for houses 
without basements. The depth to the hardpan is a limita- 
tion to the use of this soil as sites for houses with 
basements. The shrink-sweil potential of the subsoil is a 
limitation to the use of the Power soil as sites for houses 
with and without basements. Suitable backfill material 
can minimize the stress on the basement walls that is 
caused by the shrinking and swelling. 

The low strength, frost action potential, and shrink- 
swell potential limit the construction of roads and streets. 
Suitable subgrade material can help offset these limita- 
tions. The hardpan is an additional limitation to the con- 
struction of roads and streets on the Purdam soil. 
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This complex is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


146—Purdam-Power silt loams, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on low alluvial 
terraces. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 11 inches, the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Purdam silt loam, 
and 30 percent is Power silt loam. The rest is Colthorp 
silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; and Sebree silty clay loam, 4 to 8 per- 
cent slopes. 

The Purdam soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and 
it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium that 
is underlain by mixed alluvium. Typically, the surface 
layer is light brownish gray silt loam about 10 inches 
thick. The subsoil is light brownish gray and pale brown 
silty clay loam and silt loam about 12 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of very pale brown silt loam and 
loam about 15 inches thick; a light yellowish brown, 
weakly cemented hardpan about 12 inches thick; and, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, light gray sandy loam. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Purdam soil is moderately slow 
above the hardpan and very slow through fractures in 
the hardpan. The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. The available water capacity is high. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Power soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
mixed alluvium. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown 
silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, 
yellowish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and 
silty clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is 
light yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of this Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, these soils are used for irrigated crops 
and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
and oats are also grown. In some areas, these soils are 
used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In some areas, 
they are used for residential and urban development. 

The depth of the root zone and the hazard of erosion 
on the Purdam soil are the major limitations to agricul- 
ture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some deep- 
rooted crops. It also limits the available water capacity of 
the soil. Proper crop selection and irrigation water man- 
agement are needed to offset this limitation. The weakly 
cemented hardpan can be ripped by heavy equipment. 
There are no major limitations to agriculture on the 
Power soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The border and 
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corrugation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber neediegrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
and Thurber needlegrass decrease and are gradually 
replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other 
suitable grasses. In some years the available moisture is 
inadequate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding 
failure. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 

Depth to hardpan, moderately slow permeability, un- 
stable cutbanks, shrink-swell potential, and frost action 
potential are limitations to residential development on 
the Purdam soil. Moderately slow permeability, shrink- 
swell potential, low strength, and frost action potential 
are limitations to this use of the Power soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass lile, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


147—Purdam-Power-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. The soils and the Urban land in this 
complex are on low alluvial terraces. The elevation is 
2,500 to 3,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
arees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Purdam silt loam, 
30 percent is Power silt loam, and 20 percent is Urban 
land. The rest is Abo silt loam, and Elijah silt loam, 0 to 
2 percent slopes. 

The Purdam soil is moderately deep to a hardpan. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium underlain by mixed allu- 
vium. Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray 
silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is light 
brownish gray and pale brown silty clay loam and silt 
loam about 12 inches thick. The substratum consists of 
very pale brown silt loam and loam about 15 inches 
thick; a light yellowish brown, weakly cemented hardpan 
about 12 inches thick; and, to a depth of 60 inches or 
more, light gray sandy loam. Depth to the hardpan is 20 
to 40 inches. 

Permeability of this Purdam soil is moderately slow 
above the hardpan and very slow through fractures in 
the hardpan. The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. The available water capacity is high. Runoff is 
very slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Power soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by 
mixed alluvium. Typically, the surface layer is pale brown 
silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown, 
yellowish brown, and light yellowish brown silt loam and 
silty clay loam about 21 inches thick. The substratum is 
light yellowish brown and very pale brown loam to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 
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Permeability of this Power soil is moderately slow. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

Urban land consists of areas that are covered by 
streets, parking lots, buildings, and other structures that 
so obscure or alter the soils that identification is not 
feasible. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly for residen- 
tial development. In some areas they are used for irrigat- 
ed crops and pasture. The major crops are wheat, 
barley, oats, and alfalfa hay. Most areas of cropland are 
10 acres or less in size. 

The use of the soils for residential development is 
limited primarily by the moderately slow permeability, un- 
Stabile cutbanks, frost action potential, low strength, and 
shrink-swell potential. Hardpan is an additional limitation 
to this use on the Purdam soil. 

The moderately slow permeability limits these soils for 
use as septic tank absorption fields. Hardpan is an addi- 
tional limitation to this use on the Purdam soil. These 
limitations can generally be offset by increasing the size 
of the absorption field. Mound-type absorption fields can 
be used if space is limited. Ripping the hardpan is an- 
other alternative. However, if effluent is discharged into 
the coarse textured alluvium below the hardpan, con- 
tamination of nearby water supplies is a hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by the hardpan in 
the Purdam soil. This hardpan can be penetrated by 
power equipment. Cutbanks may collapse if excavations 
extend into the coarse-textured alluvium below the hard- 
pan. 

The Purdam soil is well suited to use as sites for 
houses without basements. The hardpan in this Purdam 
soil hampers the construction of houses with basements. 
Shrink-swell potential limits the use of the Power soil as 
sites for houses with and without basements. Suitable 
backfill material can minimize the stress on basement 
wails that is caused by the shrinking and swelling. 

The low strength, shrink-swell potential, and frost 
action potential limit the construction of roads, drive- 
ways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable subgrade ma- 
terial can help offset these limitations. Hardpan is an 
additional limitation to construction on the Purdam soil. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
farming on the Purdam soil. The hardpan hinders the 
growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of the soil. This weakly cement- 
ed hardpan can be ripped by heavy equipment. There 
are no major limitations to farming on the Power soil. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on these soils. The corrugation 
and border systems are well suited to alfalfa, small 
grains, and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row 
crops. Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

This complex is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated. 


148—Quincy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. This soil 
is very deep and excessively drained. It formed in mixed 
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eolian sands. It makes up active sand dunes on alluvial 

terraces and on basalt plains that are covered by loess. 

The elevation is 2,500 to 2,900 feet. The average annual 

precipitation is 8 inches, the average annual temperature 

- 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 
ays. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray sand 
about 8 inches thick. The underlying material is light 
brownish gray and variegated sand to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Included in mapping are smail areas of Feltham loamy 
sand, 0 to 10 percent slopes, and Rubble land. These 
inclusions make up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is rapid. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity is 
low. Runoff is medium, and the hazard of wind erosion is 
high. 

In most areas, this soil is used as wildlife habitat. In 
some areas, it is used for irrigated crops and pasture. 
The major crops are field corn, sweet corn, and pota- 
toes. Corn silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay are also grown. 

The hazard of wind erosion, the rapid permeability, 
and the low available water capacity are the major limita- 
tions to agriculture. Proper crop selection and irrigation 
water management are needed to overcome these limi- 
tations. Returning crop residue to the soil and turning 
under green manure crops help to maintain and increase 
the content of organic matter. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
hampered by unstable cutbanks. Establishing lawns, gar- 
dens, and ornamental plants is difficult because of the 
droughtiness. 

This soil is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, and 
Vile, nonirrigated. 


149—Quincy-Brent complex, 6 to 45 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
in foothills. The elevation is 3,000 to 3,600 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 140 days. 

About 35 percent of the complex is Quincy fine gravel- 
ly loamy coarse sand, and 30 percent is Brent sandy 
loam, low rainfall. The rest is Ladd loam, 4 to 30 percent 
slopes; a soil that is similar to Brent sandy loam, low 
rainfall, 4 to 30 percent slopes, but is underlain by sand- 
stone at a depth of 20 to 40 inches; and sandstone 
outcrops. 

The Quincy soil is very deep and excessively drained. 
It formed mainly in acid igneous eolian material. Typical- 
ly, the surface layer is brown fine gravelly loamy coarse 
sand about 5 inches thick. The underlying material con- 
sists of pale brown, light brownish gray, and light gray 
fine gravelly loamy coarse sand and a few thin lamellae 
of brown fine gravelly sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches or more. This Quincy soil is 15 to 20 percent fine 
gravel throughout; therefore, it is outside the range of 
characteristics of the Quincy series. 
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Permeability of the Quincy soil is rapid. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Runoff is slow or medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Brent soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in alluvium that derived from acid igneous material. Typi- 
cally, the surface layer in the upper 5 inches is grayish 
brown sandy loam; below that, it is grayish brown and 
light brownish gray silt loam and loam about 13 inches 
thick. The subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and very pale 
brown clay about 22 inches thick. The substratum in the 
upper 6 inches is pink gravelly clay loam; below that, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, it is pink gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. 

Permeability of the Brent soil is very slow. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The 
available water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium 
through very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moder- 
ate through high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on the Quincy 
soil is dominated by Indian ricegrass and needleandth- 
read. If the range deteriorates, Indian ricegrass and 
needleandthread are gradually replaced by red threeawn 
and cheatgrass. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Quincy soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded 
to Indian ricegrass, crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheat- 
grass, or other suitable grasses. Seedings are most suc- 
cessful late in fall. In some years the available moisture 
is inadequate, and there is a high chance of seeding 
failure. This soil is highly erodible if vegetation is re- 
moved; therefore, grazing management is essential. 

The potential natural plant community on the Brent soil 
is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other an- 
nuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. 
In some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. 

Slope, inaccessibility, a hazard of seepage, and unsta- 
ble cutbanks limit the Quincy soil for use as sites for 
residential development. Slope, inaccessibility, low 
strength, slow permeability in the subsoil, a hazard of 
seepage in the substratum, and shrink-swell potential are 
limitations to this use on the Brent soil (fig. 8). 

Construction sites that are left without adequate plant 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other measures to prevent runoff can reduce 
sediment yield from sites that are left unprotected over 
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the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill 
slopes can be difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled 
and redistributed before planting. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


150—Quincy-Lankbush complex, 4 to 12 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
of the Boise Front. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,000 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the average 
annua! temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 140 days. 
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About 65 percent of the complex is Quincy fine gravel- 
ly loamy coarse sand, and 20 percent is Lankbush sandy 
loam. The rest is Brent sandy loam, low rainfall, 4 to 12 
percent slopes, and Haw loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes. 

The Quincy soil is very deep and excessively drained. 
It formed in acid igneous eolian material. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown fine gravelly loamy coarse sand 
about 5 inches thick. The underlying material consists of 
pale brown, light brownish gray, and light gray fine grav- 
elly loamy coarse sand and a few thin lamellae of gravel- 
ly sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. This 
Quincy soil is 15 to 20 percent fine gravel throughout; 


Figure 8.—This roadbed failure occurred in an area of the Quincy-Brent complex, 6 to 45 percent slopes. 
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therefore, it is outside the range of characteristics of the 
Quincy series. 

Permeability of the Quincy soil is rapid. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in acid igneous alluvial or lacustrine deposits. 
Typically, the surface layer is brown and pale brown 
sandy loam about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is yellow- 
ish brown and pale brown clay loam and loam about 19 
inches thick. The substratum is pale brown and very pale 
brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on the Quincy 
soil is dominated by Indian ricegrass and needleandth- 
read. If the range deteriorates, Indian ricegrass and 
needleandthread are gradually replaced by red threeawn 
and cheatgrass. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Quincy soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
late in fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Indian ricegrass, crested wheatgrass, Siberi- 
an wheatgrass, or other suitable grasses. Seedings are 
most successful late in fall. In some years the available 
moisture is inadequate, and there is a high chance of 
seeding failure. This soil is highly erodible if vegetation is 
removed; therefore, a grazing-system is essential. 

The potential natural plant community on the Lank- 
bush soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

The Lankbush soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or 
other suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful 
late in fall. In some years the available moisture is inad- 
equate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding fail- 
ure. 

The use of the soils in this complex for residential 
development is limited by slope and unstable cutbanks. 
The moderately slow permeability, shrink-swell potential, 
low strength, and frost action potential are additional 
limitations to this use on the Lankbush soil. 

The moderately slow permeability limits the Lankbush 
soil for use as septic tank absorption fields. increasing 
the size of the absorption field can generally offset this 
limitation. 

If the slope is 8 percent or more, these soils are 
limited for use as sites for houses. Shrink-swell potential 
is an additional limitation to this use on the Lankbush soil. 
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Suitable backfill material can minimize the stress on 
foundations and basement walls that is caused by the 
shrinking and swelling. 

Low strength, frost action, and slope of more than 8 
percent limit the construction of roads, and streets. Suit- 
able subgrade material can help offset the low strength 
and frost action. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


151—Quincy-Lankbush complex, 12 to 30 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
of the Boise Front. The elevation is 2,800 to 3,800 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period is about 140 days. 

About 65 percent of the complex is Quincy fine gravel- 
ly loamy coarse sand, and 20 percent is Lankbush sandy 
loam. The rest is Brent sandy loam, low rainfall, 12 to 30 
percent slopes; Haw loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes; 
Payette sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes; and Van 
Dusen loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes. 

The Quincy soil is very deep and excessively drained. 
It formed in acid igneous eolian material. Typically, the 
surface layer is brown fine gravelly loamy coarse sand 
about 5 inches thick. The underlying material to a depth 
of 60 inches or more consists of pale brown, light brown- 
ish gray, and light gray fine gravelly loamy coarse sand 
and a few thin lamellae of brown fine gravelly sandy 
loam. This Quincy soil is 15 to 20 percent fine gravel 
throughout; therefore, it is outside the range of charac- 
teristics of the Quincy series. 

Permeability of the Quincy soil is rapid. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Runoff is medium or rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in acid igneous alluvial or lacustrine deposits. 
Typically, the surface layer is brown and pale brown 
sandy loam about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is yellow- 
ish brown and pale brown clay loam and loam about 19 
inches thick. The substratum is pale brown and very pale 
brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on the Quincy 
soil is dominated by Indian ricegrass and needleandth- 
read. If the range deteriorates, Indian ricegrass and 
needleandthread are gradually replaced by red threeawn, 
cheatgrass, and big sagebrush. 

This Quincy soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
late in fall. lf the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Indian ricegrass, crested wheatgrass, Siberi- 
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an wheatgrass, or other suitable grasses. Seedings are 
most successful late in fall. In some years the available 
moisture is inadequate, and there is a high chance of 
seeding failure. This soil is highly erodible if vegetation is 
removed; therefore, grazing management is essential. 

The potential natural plant community on the Lank- 
bush soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

The Lankbush soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Siberian wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or 
other suitable grasses. Seedings are most successful 
late in fall. In some years the available moisture is inad- 
equate, and there is a moderate chance of seeding fail- 
ure. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited mainly by slope. Moderately slow permeability, 
shrink-swell potential, low strength, and frost action poten- 
tial are additional limitations to this use on the Lankbush 
soil. The sandy texture is an additional limitation to this 
use on the Quincy soil. 

Slope is a limitation to the use of these soils as septic 
tank absorption fields. Moderately slow permeability is an 
additional limitation to this use on the Lankbush soil. 
Increasing the size of the absorption field can offset this 
limitation. Mound-type absorption fields can be used if 
space is limited. \f effluent is discharged into the substra- 
tum or underlying material, contamination of nearby 
water supplies is a hazard. 

The use of these sites for houses with and without 
basements is severely limited by the slope. The shrink- 
swell potential is an additional limitation to this use on 
the Lankbush soil. Suitable backfill material can minimize 
the stress on foundations and basement walls that is 
caused by the shrinking and swelling. 

Low strength, frost action, and slope limit the con- 
struction of roads and streets. Suitable subgrade materi- 
al can help offset the low strength and frost action. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


152—Quincy-Lankbush complex, 30 to 80 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
of the Boise Front. The elevation is 2,800 to 3,800 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period is about 140 days. 

About 65 percent of the complex is Quincy fine gravel- 
ly loamy coarse sand, and 20 percent is Lankbush sandy 
loam. The rest is Brent sandy loam, low rainfall, 30 to 65 
percent slopes; Haw loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes; 
Payette sandy loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes; and Van 
Dusen loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes. 

The Quincy soil is very deep and excessively drained. 
It formed in acid igneous eolian material. Typically, the 
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surface layer is brown fine gravelly loamy coarse sand 
about 5 inches thick. The underlying material consists of 
pale brown, light brownish gray, and light gray fine grav- 
elly loamy coarse sand and a few thin lamellae of brown 
fine gravelly sandy loam to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. This Quincy soil is 15 to 20 percent fine gravel 
throughout; therefore, it is outside the range of charac- 
teristics of the Quincy series. 

Permeability of the Quincy soil is rapid. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Runoff is moderately rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is high. 

The Lankbush soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in alluvial or lacustrine deposits that derived from 
acid igneous material. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown and pale brown sandy loam about 11 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown clay loam 
and loam about 19 inches thick. The substratum is pale 
brown and very pale brown sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Permeability of the Lankbush soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community on the Quincy 
soil is dominated by Indian ricegrass and needleancth- 
read. If the range deteriorates, Indian ricegrass and 
needieandthread are gradually replaced by red threeawn 
and cheatgrass. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Quincy soil is best suited to grazing in spring and 
late in fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to Indian ricegrass, crested wheatgrass, Siberi- 
an wheatgrass, or other suitable grasses. Seedings are 
most successful late in fall. In some years the available 
moisture is inadequate, and there is a high chance of 
seeding failure. This soil is highly erodible if vegetation is 
removed; therefore, grazing management is essential. 

The potential natural plant community on the Lank- 
bush soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber 
needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass 
decrease and are gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. 
Range seeding by conventional methods is limited by the 
steep slopes. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


153—Rainey-Ola coarse sandy loams, 15 to 30 per- 
cent slopes. The soils in this complex are on mountain 
side slopes of the Boise Front. The elevation is 3,000 to 
5,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 16 
inches, the average annual temperature is 46 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 100 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Rainey coarse 
sandy loam, and 20 percent is Ola coarse sandy loam. 
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The rest is Ladd loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes; Searles 
fine gravelly loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes; and a soil 
that is similar to Rainey coarse sandy loam, 15 to 30 
percent slopes, but is underlain by granitic bedrock at a 
depth of 10 to 20 inches. 

The Rainey soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed in material that weathered from acid igneous 
bedrock. Typically, the surface layer in the upper 7 
inches is dark grayish brown coarse sandy loam; below 
that, it is loam about 5 inches thick. The underlying 
material consists of light brownish gray gravelly loam 
about 10 inches thick over highly weathered granite 
about 8 inches thick. Below that is somewhat disintegrat- 
ed and weathered granite. Depth to the weathered bed- 
rock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Rainey soil is moderately rapid. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is low. Runoff is rapid or 
very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The Ola soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed in material that weathered from granite. It is on 
side slopes that have a northerly aspect. Typically, the 
surface layer in the upper 11 inches is very dark grayish 
brown coarse sandy loam; below that, it is grayish brown 
fine gravelly sandy loam about 17 inches thick. The 
underlying material consists of pale brown and very pate 
brown fine gravelly sandy loam and loam about 7 inches 
thick over partially decomposed granite about 3 inches 
thick. Unweathered granite occurs at a depth of about 38 
inches. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Ola soil is moderate. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Runoff is rapid or very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential development. 

The potential natural plant community on the Rainey 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, bitterbrush, 
and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, plant densi- 
ty decreases, and cheatgrass and other annuals invade. 
Bitterbrush initially increases but may decrease as big 
sagebrush and rabbitbrush increase. 

This Rainey soil is best suited to grazing from spring 
through fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate wheat- 
grass, alfalfa, and other suitable plants. Seedings are 
most successful late in fall or early in spring. 

This soil is highly erodible if vegetation is removed; 
therefore, grazing management is essential. 

The potential natural plant community on the Ola soil 
is dominated by Idaho fescue, bluebunch wheatgrass, 
and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, Idaho 
fescue and bluebunch wheatgrass are gradually replaced 
by cheatgrass and other annuals. Forbs, bluegrass, and 
big sagebrush increase. 

This Ola soil is best suited to grazing in summer. If the 
range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to interme- 
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diate wheatgrass, bromegrass, alfalfa, or other suitable 
plants. Seedings are most successful early in spring. 
The use of the soils in this complex for residential 
development is severely limited by slope, inaccessibility, 
and depth to rock. 
This complex is in capability subclass Vle, nonirrigated. 


154—Rainey-Ola coarse sandy loams, 30 to 65 per- 
cent slopes. The soils in this complex are on mountain 
side slopes of the Boise Front. The elevation is 3,000 to 
5,600 feet. The average annual precipitation is 16 
inches, the average annual temperature is 46 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 100 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Rainey coarse 
sandy loam, and 20 percent is Ola coarse sandy loam. 
The rest is Ladd loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes; Searles 
fine gravelly loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes; and a soil 
that is similar to Rainey coarse sandy loam, 30 to 65 
percent slopes, but is underlain by granitic bedrock at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

The Rainey soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed in material that weathered from acid igneous 
bedrock. Typically, the surface layer in the upper 7 
inches is dark grayish brown coarse sandy loam; below 
that, it is light loam about 5 inches thick. The underlying 
material consists of light brownish gray gravelly loam 
about 10 inches thick over highly weathered granite 
about 8 inches thick. Below that is somewhat disintegrat- 
ed and weathered granite. Depth to the weathered bed- 
rock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Rainey soil is moderately rapid. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is low. Runoff is very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Ola soil is moderately deep and well drained. It 
formed in material weathered from granite. It is on side 
slopes that have a northerly aspect. Typically, the sur- 
face layer in the upper 11 inches is very dark grayish 
brown coarse sandy loam; below that, it is grayish brown 
fine gravelly sandy loam about 17 inches thick. The 
underlying material consists of pale brown and very pale 
brown fine gravelly sandy loam and loam about 7 inches 
thick over partially decomposed granite about 3 inches 
thick. Below that is unweathered granite. Depth to bed- 
rock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Ola soil is moderate. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community on the Rainey 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, bitterbrush, 
and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, plant densi- 
ty decreases and cheatgrass and other annuals invade. 
Bitterbrush initially increases but may decrease as big 
sagebrush and rabbitbrush increase. 
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This Rainey soil is best suited to grazing from spring 
through fall. Range seeding by conventional methods is 
limited by the steep slopes. 

This soil is highly erodible if vegetation is removed; 
therefore, grazing management is essential. 

The potential natural plant community on the Ola soil 
is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, 
and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This Ola soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring 
and early in summer. Range seeding by conventional 
methods is limited by the steep slopes. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


155—Ridenbaugh-Sebree silty clay loams, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial 
plains and high alluvial terraces. The elevation is 2,800 
to 3,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 
inches, the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 145 days. 

About 75 percent of the complex is Ridenbaugh silty 
clay loam, and 20 percent is Sebree silty clay loam. The 
rest is Chilcott silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, and 
Kunaton silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

The Ridenbaugh soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is 
well drained. It formed mainly in loess or silty alluvium. 
Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silty clay loam 
after mixing and about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 
yellowish brown and light yellowish brown clay and clay 
loam about 6 inches thick. The substratum consists of 
very pale brown silt loam about 4 inches thick; a white 
hardpan about 16 inches thick; and, to a depth of 60 
inches or more, very pale brown sandy loam. Depth to 
the hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Permeability of the Ridenbaugh soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 
The available water capacity is low. Runoff is slow or 
very slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Sebree soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, well 
drained, and sodium affected. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. Areas are 
subrounded and are 10 to 60 feet across. Typically, 
where the soil material to a depth of 7 inches is mixed, 
the surface layer is brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is 
light yellowish brown silty clay loam about 23 inches 
thick. The substratum consists of very pale brown loam 
about 4 inches thick; a white hardpan about 8 inches 
thick; and, to a depth of 60 inches or more, variegated 
sand and gravel. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 
about 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Sebree soil is slow above the hard- 
pan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is ponded to very 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 


SOIL SURVEY 


The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, 
these soils are used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on the Riden- 
baugh soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thur- 
ber needlegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, the bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needle- 
grass decrease and are gradually replaced by cheat- 
grass and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in spring and fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or other suit- 
able grasses. Seedings should be made late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. Late in 
summer and early in fall the low available water capacity 
limits plant growth. 

The potential natural plant community on the Sebree 
soil is dominated by stunted big sagebrush and sparse 
bluebunch wheatgrass along the margins of slick spots. 
This soil has very limited potential for producing forage 
under natural conditions because of the low moisture 
intake and excess sodium. 

The depth of the root zone, low available water capac- 
ity of the Ridenbaugh soil, and moderately fine and fine 
texture of the surface layer and subsoil are the major 
limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth 
of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available 
water capacity of the soil. The texture limits the yield and 
quality of potatoes, sugar beets, and other root crops, 
and impedes harvesting. Proper crop selection and irriga- 
tion water management are needed to offset these limi- 
tations. 

The use of the soils in this complex as sites for resi- 
dential development is limited by low strength, shrink- 
swell potential, cemented pan, and when excavations 
extend below the hardpan, unstable cutbanks. 

This complex is in capability subclass IVs, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


156—Ridenbaugh-Sebree silty clay loams, 2 to 4 
percent slopes. The soils in this complex are on old 
alluvial plains and alluvial terraces. The elevation is 
2,800 to 3,200 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
11 inches, the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F, and the frost-free period is about 145 days. 

About 75 percent of the complex is Ridenbaugh silty 
clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes, and 20 percent is 
Sebree silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. The rest is 
Chilcott silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes, and Kunaton 
silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. 

The Ridenbaugh soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is 
well drained. It formed mainly in loess or silty alluvium. 
Typically, the surface layer is pale brown silty clay loam 
after mixing and about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 
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yellowish brown and light yellowish brown clay and clay 
loam about 6 inches thick. The substratum consists of 
very pale brown silt loam about 4 inches thick; a white 
hardpan about 16 inches thick; and, to a depth of 60 
inches or more, very pale brown sandy loam. Depth to 
the hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Permeability of the Ridenbaugh soil is slow above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 
The available water capacity is low. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

The Sebree soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, well 
drained, and sodium affected. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. Areas are 
subrounded and 1 to 60 feet across. Typically, where the 
soil material to a depth of 7 inches is mixed, the surface 
layer is brown silty clay loam. The subsoil is light yellow- 
ish brown silty clay loam about 23 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of very pale brown loam about 4 
inches thick; a white hardpan about 8 inches thick; and, 
to a depth of 60 inches or more, variegated sand and 
gravel. Depth to the hardpan ranges from about 20 to 40 
inches. 

Permeability of the Sebree soil is slow above the hard- 
pan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The 
available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, 
these soils are used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on the Riden- 
baugh soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thur- 
ber neeclegrass, and big sagebrush. If the range deterio- 
rates, the bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needle- 
grass decrease and are gradually replaced by cheat- 
grass and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

The Ridenbaugh soil is best suited to grazing in spring 
and fall. If the range is in poor condition, it can be 
reseeded to crested wheatgrass, Siberian wheatgrass, or 
other suitable grasses. Seedings should be made late in 
fall. In some years the available moisture is inadequate, 
and there is a moderate chance of seeding failure. Late 
in summer and early in fall the low available water ca- 
pacity limits plant growth. 

The potential natural plant community on the Sebree 
soil is dominated by stunted big sagebrush and sparse 
bluebunch wheatgrass along the margins of slick spots. 
This soil has very limited potential for producing forage 
under natural conditions because of the low moisture 
intake and excess sodium. 

The depth of the root zone, the available water capac- 
ity of the Ridenbaugh soil, and the moderately fine and 
fine texture of the surface layer and subsoil are the 
major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the 
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growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of the soil. The texture limits the 
yield and quality of potatoes, sugar beets, and other root 
crops and impedes harvesting. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by low strength, shrink-swell potential, hardpan, 
and, if excavations extend below the hardpan, unstable 
cutbanks. 

This complex is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vls, nonirrigated. 


157—Riverwash. Riverwash consists of unstabilized 
sandy, silty, clayey, or gravelly sediments that are 
flooded and washed and reworked by rivers so frequent- 
ly that they support little or no vegetation. 

Riverwash often occurs as islands and beaches on the 
Boise and Snake rivers. The material is stratified be- 
cause of annual deposition and because it is reworked 
by water. 

The vegetation consists of willows, rushes, sedges, 
and some water-loving grasses. Riverwash is not suit- 
able for use as rangeland or wildlife habitat. 

This miscellaneous area is in capability class VIII. 


158—Rock outcrop-Trevino complex, 5 to 20 per- 
cent slopes. This complex is on basalt plains. The ele- 
vation is 2,500 to 3,300 feet. The average annual pre- 
cipitation is 9 inches, the average annual temperature is 
51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 
days. 

About 40 percent of the complex is Rock outcrop, and 
30 percent is Trevino extremely stony silt loam. The rest 
consists of soils that are similar to Chilcott silt loam, 
bedrock substratum, 0 to 8 percent slopes, and of 
McCain silt loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes; Potraiz silt loam, 
0 to 8 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, bedrock substra- 
tum, 0 to 8 percent slopes; Sebree silty clay loam, 0 to 8 
percent slopes; Trio very fine sandy loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes; Truesdale fine sandy loam, bedrock substratum, 
0 to 4 percent slopes. 

Rock outcrop consists of areas where the basalt is 
exposed. The outcrops are ridges and mounds ranging 
from a few feet to 20 feet in height. There are cracks on 
the crest of the ridges and mounds. 

The Trevino soil is shallow and well drained. It formed 
in loess that is underlain by bedrock. Typically, the sur- 
face layer is light brownish gray extremely stony silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown stony silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The substratum is very pale 
brown and white silt loam and loam about 9 inches thick. 
It is underlain by basalt. Depth to bedrock ranges from 
10 to 20 inches. 

Permeability of the Trevino soil is moderate. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is low. Runoff is medium or rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 

Areas of this complex are used primarily as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 
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The potential natural vegetation is dominated by blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and stunted big sagebrush. If the 
range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass decreases 
and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 

The Trevino soil is best suited to grazing in winter. It 
has low potential for forage production and is not suited 
to seeding by conventional methods because of the 
stones. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vils, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


159—Rubble land. Rubble land consists of areas of 
stones and boulders that are free from vegetation except 
for lichens. The areas are commonly at the base of side 
slopes in the Snake River canyon. Some areas include 
cobbles and are in drainageways. 

This miscellaneous area is in capability subclass VIlls. 


160—Scism silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 9 inches, the average annual tem- 
perature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The underlying material consists of very 
pale brown silt loam about 28 inches thick, a weakly 
cemented hardpan about 7 inches thick, and to a depth 
of 60 inches or more, light yellowish brown silt loam. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Garbutt silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Potratz silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; Power silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; 
Purdam silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Rock outcrop; 
Shabliss very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes: 
Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes; Truesdale fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; and Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. These inclusions make up about 15 percent of 
this map unit. 

Permeability of this Scism soil is moderate above the 
hardpan and very slow through fractures in the hardpan. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, 
this soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In 
some areas, it is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of deep- 
rooted crops. It also limits the available water capacity of 
the soil. The hardpan is weakly cemented and can be 
ripped by heavy equipment. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to the hardpan, low strength, and 
frost action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


161—Scism silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 9 inches, the average annual tem- 
perature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The underlying material consists of very 
pale brown silt loam about 28 inches thick, a weakly 
cemented hardpan about 7 inches thick, and, to a depth 
of 60 inches or more, light yellowish brown silt loam. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Garbutt silt 
loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Potratz silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; Power silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; 
Purdam silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Rock outcrop; 
Shabliss very fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; 
Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
slopes; Truesdale fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes; and Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. These inclusions make up about 15 percent of 
this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate above the hardpan and very 
slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, barley, 
oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some areas, 
this soil is used as rangeland and wildlife habitat. In 
some areas, it is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The hazard of erosion and depth of the root zone are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders 
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the growth of deep-rooted crops. It also limits the availa- 
ble water capacity of the soil. The hardpan is weakly 
cemented and can be ripped by heavy equipment. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the moderate depth to the hardpan, low 
strength, and frost action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


162—Scism silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed in loess or silty alluvium on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 9 inches, the average annual tem- 
perature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The underlying material consists of very 
pale brown silt loam about 28 inches thick, a weakly 
cemented hardpan about 7 inches thick, and, to a depth 
of 60 inches or more, light yellowish brown silt loam. 
Depth to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Garbutt silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Potratz silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; Power silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; 
Purdam silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Rock outcrop; 
Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; 
Truesdale fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; and 
soils that are similar to this Scism soil but have slopes of 
8 to 20 percent. These inclusions make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate above the hardpan and very 
slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 
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The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The hazard of erosion and depth of the root zone are 
the major limitations to farming. The weakly cemented 
hardpan hinders the growth of deep-rooted crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the moderate depth to the hardpan, low 
strength, and frost action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vie, nonirrigated. 


163—Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hard- 
pan, and it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annuai precipitation is 9 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The underlying material consists of very 
pale brown silt loam about 28 inches thick, and, below 
that, a pale brown, weakly cemented hardpan about 10 
inches thick. Basalt underlies the pan. Depth to the hard- 
pan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of McCain silt 
loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; Potratz silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; Power silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes; 
Rock outcrop; Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 
percent slopes; Trio very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; Truesdale fine sandy loam, bedrock substratum, 
0 to 2 percent slopes; and Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 0 to 
2 percent slopes. These inclusions make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate above the hardpan and very 
slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of 
erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, 
barley, oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 
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This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available water ca- 
pacity of the soil. Proper crop selection and irrigation 
water management are needed to offset this limitation. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the moderate depth to the hardpan, underlying 
bedrock, low strength, and frost action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


164—Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 
percent slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hard- 
pan, and it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The underlying material consists of very 
pale brown silt loam about 28 inches thick and, below 
that, a pale brown, weakly cemented hardpan about 10 
inches thick. Basalt underlies the pan. Depth to the hard- 
pan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of McCain silt 
loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Potratz silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; Power silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; 
Rock outcrop; Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 
percent slopes; Trio very fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes; Truesdale fine sandy loam, bedrock substratum, 
2 to 4 percent slopes; and Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 2 to 
4 percent slopes. These inclusions make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate above the hardpan and very 
slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Sweet corn, 
barley, oats, mint, and potatoes are also grown. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
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cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The hazard of erosion and depth of the root zone are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders 
the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also restricts 
the available water capacity of the soil. Proper crop 
selection and irrigation water management are needed to 
offset these limitations. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the moderate depth to the hardpan and the 
underlying bedrock, low strength, and frost action poten- 
tial. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


165—Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 4 to 8 
percent slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hard- 
pan, and it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The underlying material consists of very 
pale brown silt loam about 28 inches thick and, below 
that, a pale brown, weakly cemented hardpan about 10 
inches thick. Basalt underlies the pan. Depth to the hard- 
pan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of McCain silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Potratz silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; Power silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; 
Rock outcrop; Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 
percent slopes; and Trio very fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes. These inclusions make up about 15 per- 
cent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate above the hardpan and very 
slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 
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The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is replaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The hazard of erosion and depth of the root zone are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders 
the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of the soil. Proper crop selection 
and irrigation water management are needed to offset 
these limitations. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the moderate depth to the hardpan and the 
underlying bedrock, low strength, and frost action poten- 
tial. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille, irrigated, 
and Vie, nonirrigated. 


166—Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 8 to 12 
percent slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hard- 
pan, and it is well drained. It formed in loess or silty 
alluvium on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. The underlying material consists of very 
pale brown silt loam about 28 inches thick and, below 
that, a pale brown, weakly cemented hardpan about 10 
inches thick. Basalt underlies the pan. Depth to the hard- 
pan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of McCain silt 
loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes; Power silt loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes; Rock outcrop; and Trevino extremely 
stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent slopes. These inclusions 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate above the hardpan and very 
slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are wheat, and al- 
falfa hay. In some areas, this soil is used for residential 
and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
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cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is replaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The slope, hazard of erosion, and depth of the root 
zone are the major limitations to agriculture. The hard- 
pan hinders the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It 
also limits the available water capacity of the soil. Sprin- 
kling is the most suitable method of irrigating crops on 
this soil. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by slope, depth to the hardpan and the underlying 
bedrock, low strength, and frost action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass [Ve, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


167—Searles-Ladd complex, 4 to 15 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on mountains and 
colluvial mountain foot slopes. The elevation is 3,200 to 
5,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 15 
inches, the average annual temperature is 50 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 45 percent of the complex is Searles gravelly 
loam, and 40 percent is Ladd loam. The rest is Rainey 
coarse sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes; Rock out- 
crop; and a soil that is similar to Searles fine gravelly 
loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes, but is underlain by bedrock 
at a depth of less than 20 inches. 

The Searles soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in colluvium and material that weathered from 
granite. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown 
gravelly loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil in the 
upper 5 inches is pale brown fine gravelly coarse sandy 
clay loam; below that, it is very gravelly coarse sandy 
clay loam about 16 inches thick. Granite underlies the 
subsoil. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Searles soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is moderate. Runoff is 
medium or rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate 
to high. 

The Ladd soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in weathered granitic colluvium. Typically, the sur- 
face layer is grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. 
The subsoil is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam 
about 31 inches thick. The substratum is light yellowish 
brown sandy clay loam to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium or rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is moderate or high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential and urban development. 
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The potential natural plant community ts dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

These soils are suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it can 
be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, and alfalfa. Seedings are most successful 
late in fall or early in spring. 

The use of the Searles soil as sites for residential 
development is limited by the slope, depth to rock, inac- 
cessibility, shrink-swell potential, and frost action poten- 
tial. Moderately slow permeability, shrink-swell potential, 
low strength, slope, and frost action potential are limita- 
tions to this use on the Ladd soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass |Ve, nonirrigated. 


168—Searles-Ladd complex, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on mountains and 
colluvial mountain foot slopes. The elevation is 3,200 to 
5,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 15 
inches, the average annual temperature is 50 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 45 percent of the complex is Searles gravelly 
loam, and 40 percent is Ladd loam. The rest is Rainey 
coarse sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes; Rock out- 
crop; and a soil that is similar to Searles fine gravelly 
loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes, but is underlain by bed- 
rock at a depth of less than 20 inches. 

The Searles soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in colluvium and material that weathered from 
rhyolite. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown 
gravelly loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil in the 
upper 5 inches is pale brown fine gravelly coarse sandy 
clay loam; below that, it is very gravelly coarse sandy 
clay loam about 16 inches thick. Granite underlies the 
subsoil. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of the Searles soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is moderate. Runoff is rapid 
or very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is high or very 
high. 

The Ladd soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in weathered granite and colluvium. Typically, the 
surface layer is grayish brown loam about 14 inches 
thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam about 31 inches thick. The substratum is light yel- 
lowish brown sandy clay loam to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is rapid or very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is high or very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
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If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

These soils are suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it can 
be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, and alfalfa. Seedings are most successful 
late in fall or early in spring. 

The use of the Searles soil for residential development 
is limited by the slope, depth to rock, inaccessibility, 
shrink-swell potential, and frost action potential. Moder- 
ately slow permeability, shrink-swell potential, low 
strength, slope, and frost action potential are limitations 
to this use on the Ladd soil. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vie, nonirrigated. 


169—Searles-Ladd complex, 30 to 65 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on mountains and 
colluvial mountain foot slopes. The elevation is 3,200 to 
5,000 feet. The average annual precipitation is 15 
inches, the average annual temperature is 50 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 45 percent of the complex is Searles gravelly 
loam, and 40 percent is Ladd loam. The rest is Rainey 
coarse sandy loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes; Rock out- 
crop; and a soil that is similar to Searles fine gravelly 
loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes, but is underlain by bed- 
rock at a depth of less than 20 inches. 

The Searles soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed in colluvium and material that weathered from 
acid igneous rock. Typically, the surface layer is grayish 
brown gravelly loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil in 
the upper 5 inches is pale brown fine gravelly coarse 
sandy clay loam; below that, it is very gravelly coarse 
sandy clay loam about 16 inches thick. Granite underlies 
the subsoil. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. 

Permeability of the Searles soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
The available water capacity is moderate. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Ladd soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
mainly in weathered granite and colluvium. Typically, the 
surface layer is grayish brown loam about 14 inches 
thick. The subsoil is light yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam about 31 inches thick. The substratum is light yel- 
lowish brown sandy clay loam to a depth of 60 inches or 
more. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and 
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Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 
These soils are suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. Range seeding by conventional meth- 
ods is limited by the steep slopes. 
This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


170—Searles-Rock outcrop complex, 15 to 30 per- 
cent slopes. This complex is on mountains. The eleva- 
tion is 3,000 to 4,000 feet. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 14 inches, the average annual temperature is 50 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Searles stony 
loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes, and 15 percent is Rock 
outcrop. The rest is Ada gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 30 
percent slopes; Ladd loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes; and 
Ola loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes. 

The Searles soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed mainly in material that weathered from acid 
igneous rock. Typically, the surface layer is grayish 
brown stony loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil in 
the upper 5 inches is pale brown fine gravelly coarse 
sandy clay loam; below that, it is very gravelly coarse 
sandy clay loam about 16 inches thick. Granite underlies 
the subsoil. Depth to the bedrock is 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is moderate. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is high. 

The Rock outcrop is exposed bedrock, which consists 
primarily of granodiorite and quartz monzonite. 

Areas of this complex are used primarily as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

The soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. If the range is in poor condition, it can 
be reseeded to pubescent wheatgrass, intermediate 
wheatgrass, alfalfa, and other suitable plants. Seedings 
are most successful late in fall or early in spring. 

Construction sites that are left without adequate plant 
cover during periods of high precipitation are subject to 
accelerated erosion. The use of sediment entrapment 
basins and other measures to prevent runoff can reduce 
sediment yield from sites that are left unprotected over 
the winter. Reestablishing vegetation on cut and fill 
slopes can be difficult unless the topsoil is stockpiled 
and redistributed before planting. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vle, nonirrigated. 


171—Searles-Rock outcrop complex, 30 to 80 per- 
cent slopes. This complex is on mountains. The eleva- 
tion is 3,000 to 4,000 feet. The average annual precipita- 
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tion is 14 inches, the average annual temperature is 50 
degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 140 days. 

About 55 percent of the complex is Searles stony 
loam, 30 to 80 percent slopes, and 15 percent is Rock 
outcrop. The rest is Ada gravelly sandy loam, 30 to 60 
percent slopes; Ladd loam, 30 to 80 percent slopes; and 
Ola loam, 30 to 80 percent slopes. 

The Searles soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
It formed mainly in material that weathered from acid 
igneous rock. Typically, the surface layer is grayish 
brown stony loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil in 
the upper 5 inches is pale brown fine gravelly coarse 
sandy clay loam; below that, it is very gravelly coarse 
sandy clay loam about 16 inches thick. Granite underlies 
the subsoil. Depth to the bedrock is 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water 
capacity is low. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is very high. 

The Rock outcrop is exposed bedrock, which consists 
primarily of granodiorite and quartz monzonite. 

Areas of this complex are used primarily as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, and big sagebrush. 
If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass and 
Idaho fescue decrease and are gradually replaced by 
cheatgrass, medusahead wildrye, and other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

The soil is best suited to grazing in fall and spring and 
early in summer. Range seeding by conventional meth- 
ods is limited by the steep slopes. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


172—Shabliss very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed in wind-reworked alluvium on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 8 inches, the average annual tem- 
perature is 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown very fine 
sandy loam and silt loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The substratum consists of pale 
brown loam about 4 inches thick, a very pale brown 
weakly cemented hardpan about 10 inches thick, and, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, light yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam. 

Included in mapping are smail areas of Feltham loamy 
sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; Truesdale fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes; and Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. These included soils make up about 15 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate above the hardpan and very 
slow through the hardpan. The root zone extends to a 
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depth of 10 to 20 inches. The available water capacity is 
low. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, Thur- 
ber needliegrass and bluebunch wheatgrass decrease 
and are replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. There 
is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The shallowness of the root zone is the major limita- 
tion to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of 
some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available 
water capacity of this soil. Proper crop selection and 
irrigation water management are needed to offset this 
limitation. Sprinkling is the irrigation system most com- 
monly used on this soil. The weakly cemented hardpan 
can be ripped by heavy equipment. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the shallowness to the hardpan, low strength, 
and frost action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVs, irrigated, 
and Vls, nonirrigated. 


173—Shabliss very fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. This soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed in wind-reworked alluvium on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 8 inches, the average annual tem- 
perature is 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown very fine 
sandy loam and silt loam about 5 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish brown and pale brown silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The substratum consists of pale 
brown loam about 4 inches thick, a very pale brown, 
weakly cemented hardpan about 10 inches thick, and, to 
a depth of 60 inches or more, light yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 
inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Feltham loamy 
sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; Truesdale fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 per- 
cent slopes; and Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. These included soils make up about 15 percent 
of this map unit. 

Permeability of this Shabliss soil is moderate above 
the hardpan and very slow through the hardpan. The 
root zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The 
available water capacity is low. Runoff is medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is moderate. 
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In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, Thur- 
ber needlegrass and bluebunch wheatgrass decrease 
and are replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The hazard of erosion and rooting depth are the major 
limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth 
of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available 
water capacity of this soil. Proper crop selection and 
irrigation water management are needed to offset this 
limitation. Sprinkling is the irrigation system most com- 
monly used on this soil. The weakly cemented hardpan 
can be ripped by heavy equipment. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to the hardpan, low strength, and 
frost action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


174—Tenmile very gravelly loam, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in coarse, granitic alluvium on dissected alluvial plains. 
The elevation is 2,700 to 4,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
145 days. 

In some areas of this map unit, patterned ground 
occurs. The patterned ground form consists of subround- 
ed mounds that are 10 to 30 feet across and 1 to 5 feet 
high and of nearly level to concave areas between the 
mounds. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown very gravelly 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown very gravelly clay loam and very gravelly sandy 
clay about 27 inches thick. The substratum in the upper 
12 inches is brownish yellow very gravelly sandy clay 
loam; below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is 
variegated very gravelly loamy coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes, and a soil that is similar to 
Chilcott silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes, but has a grav- 
elly loam or loam surface texture. These soils make up 
about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability of this Tenmile soil is slow. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the erosion 
hazard is slight. 
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This soil is used mainly as rangeland and wildlife habi- 
tat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, this soil is used 
for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needlie- 
grass, and antelope bitterbrush. If the range deteriorates, 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass de- 
crease and are replaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing early in spring and in 
fall. 

The gravelly textures and slow permeability are the 
major limitations to farming. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by the slow permeability and shrink-swell 
potential. 

The slow permeability limits this soil for use as septic 
tank absorption fields. This limitation can be offset by 
increasing the size of the absorption field. Mound-type 
absorption fields can be used if space is limited. 

The shrink-swell potential limits this soil for use as 
sites for houses. Suitable backfill material can minimize 
the stress on foundations and basement walls that is 
caused by the shrinking and swelling. 

The shrink-swell potential limits the construction of 
roads, driveways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable 
subgrade material can help offset this limitation. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lils, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


175—Tenmile very gravelly loam, 4 to 12 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in coarse, granitic alluvium on dissected alluvial plains. 
The elevation is 2,700 to 4,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
145 days. 

In some areas of this map unit, patterned ground 
occurs. The patterned ground form consists of subround- 
ed mounds that are 10 to 30 feet across and 1 to 5 feet 
high and of nearly level to concave areas between the 
mounds. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown very gravelly 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown very gravelly clay loam and very gravelly sandy 
clay about 27 inches thick. The substratum in the upper 
12 inches is brownish yellow very gravelly sandy clay 
loam; below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is 
variegated very gravelly loamy coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Brent sandy 
loam, low rainfall, 4 to 12 percent slopes, and Chilcott 
sit loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes. These soils make up 
about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is medium, and the erosion hazard is mod- 
erate. 
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This soil is used mainly as rangeland and wildlife habi- 
tat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated crops and 
pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn silage, 
wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, this soil is used 
for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needie- 
grass, and antelope bitterbrush. If the range deteriorates, 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass de- 
crease and are repiaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing early in spring and in 
fall. 

The hazard of erosion, slow permeability, and gravelly 
texture are the major limitations to farming. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the slope, slow permeability, and shrink-swell 
potential. 

The slow permeability limits this soil for use as septic 
tank absorption fields. This limitation can be offset by 
increasing the size of the absorption field. Mound-type 
absorption fields can be used if space is limited. 

The shrink-swell potential limits this soil for use as 
sites for houses. Suitable backfill material can minimize 
the stress on foundations and basement walls that is 
caused by the shrinking and swelling. 

The shrink-swell potential limits the construction of 
roads, driveways, and other paved surfaces. Suitable 
subgrade material can help offset this limitation. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


176—Tenmile very gravelly loam, 12 to 30 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and weil drained. {t formed 
in coarse, granitic alluvium on dissected alluvial plains. 
The elevation is 2,700 to 4,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
145 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown very gravelly 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown very gravelly clay loam and very gravelly sandy 
clay about 27 inches thick. The substratum in the upper 
12 inches is brownish yellow very gravelly sandy clay 
loam; below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is 
variegated very gravelly loamy coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are smail areas of Chilcott silt 
loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes; Brent sandy loam, low 
rainfall, 4 to 12 percent slopes; a soil that is similar to 
Brent sandy loam low rainfall, 12 to 30 percent slopes, 
but is 5 to 10 percent fine gravel throughout; and a soil 
that is similar to Chilcott silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes, 
but has a very gravelly loam and very gravelly sandy 
loam surface layer and is very gravelly throughout. 
These soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is rapid or very rapid, and the erosion 
hazard is high or very high. 
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This soil is used mainly as rangeland and wildlife habi- 
tat. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and antelope bitterbrush. If the range deteriorates, 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass de- 
crease and are replaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing early in spring and in 
fall. Range seeding is limited by droughtiness and the 
difficulty of preparing a seedbed in the very gravelly 
topsoil. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vle, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


177—Tenmile very gravelly loam, 30 to 65 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in coarse, granitic alluvium on dissected alluvial plains. 
The elevation is 2,700 to 4,500 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 inches, the average annual tempera- 
ture is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 
145 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown very gravelly 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown very gravelly clay loam and very gravelly sandy 
clay about 27 inches thick. The substratum in the upper 
12 inches is brownish yellow very gravelly sandy clay 
loam; below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, it is 
variegated very gravelly loamy coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Brent sandy 
loam, low rainfall, 4 to 12 percent slopes; Lankbush 
sandy loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes; amd Tenmile very 
gravelly loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes. These soils make 
up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is slow. The root zone extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. The available water capacity is 
high. Runoff is very rapid, and the erosion hazard is very 
high. 

This soil is used mainly as rangeland and wildlife habi- 
tat. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and antelope bitterbrush. If the range deteriorates, 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass de- 
crease and are replaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing early in spring and in 
fall. Range seeding is limited by the slope, droughtiness, 
and difficulty of preparing a seedbed in the very gravelly 
topsoil. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


178—Tindahay fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and somewhat excessively 
drained. |t formed in acid igneous alluvium on alluvial 
fans and low alluvial terraces adjacent to intermittent 
drainageways. The elevation is 2,500 to 3,300 feet. The 
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average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 145 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The underlying material 
consists of light brownish gray and pale brown fine 
sandy loam and sandy loam about 15 inches thick and 
below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, light gray 
and variegated loamy coarse sand and fine gravelly 
loamy coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Jenness fine 
sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, and Quincy sand, 2 
to 8 percent slopes. These included soils make up about 
10 percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of 
erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, the 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass are 
gradually replaced by red threeawn and cheatgrass. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in spring and late in fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, Indian ricegrass, crested wheat- 
grass, or other suitable grasses. Seedings are most suc- 
cessful late in fall. In some years the available moisture 
is inadequate, and there is a high chance of seeding 
failure. This soil is highly erodible if vegetation is re- 
moved; therefore, grazing management is essential. 

The moderately rapid permeability is the major limita- 
tion to farming. Returning crop residue to the soil and 
turning under green manure crops help to maintain or 
increase the content of organic matter. Applying gypsum 
and other soil amendments can improve the structure of 
the soil and thus aids seedling emergence and water 
penetration. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by unstable cutbanks and a hazard of 
seepage. 

Septic tank absorption fields can work well in this soil. 
lf effluent is discharged into the coarse textured underly- 
ing material, contamination of nearby water supplies is a 
hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by unstable cut- 
banks. Cutbanks could collapse if excavations extend 
into the coarse textured alluvium. 

This soil is well suited to use as sites for houses with 
and without basements. Lawns and gardens can grow 
better if finer textured material is added as topsoil. 
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This map unit is in capability subclass lils, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


179—Tindahay fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and somewhat excessively 
drained. t formed in acid igneous alluvium on alluvial 
fans and low alluvial terraces adjacent to intermittent 
drainageways. The elevation is 2,500 to 3,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 145 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The underlying material 
consists of light brownish gray and pale brown fine 
sandy loam and sandy loam about 15 inches thick and 
below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, light gray 
and variegated loamy coarse sand and fine gravelly 
loamy coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Jenness fine 
sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes, and Quincy sand, 2 
to 8 percent slopes. These soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, the 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass are 
gradually replaced by red threeawn and cheatgrass. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in spring and late in fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, Indian ricegrass, crested wheat- 
grass, or other suitable grasses. Seedings are most suc- 
cessful late in fall. In some years the available moisture 
is inadequate, and there is a high chance of seeding 
failure. This soil is highly erodible if vegetation is re- 
moved; therefore, grazing management is essential. 

The hazard of erosion and moderately rapid permeabil- 
ity are the major limitations to farming. Returning crop 
residue to the soil and turning under green manure crops 
help to maintain or increase the content of organic 
matter. Applying gypsum and other soil amendments can 
improve the structure of the soil and thus aid seedling 
emergence and water penetration. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by unstable cutbanks and seepage. 

Septic tank absorption fields can work weil in this soil. 
If effluent is discharged into the coarse textured underly- 
ing material, contamination of nearby water supplies is a 
hazard. 
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Digging and trenching are hampered by unstable cut- 
banks. Cutbanks could collapse if excavations extend 
into the coarse textured alluvium. 

This soil is well suited to use as sites for houses with 
and without basements. Lawns and gardens can grow 
better if finer textured material is added as topsoil. 

This map unit is in capability subclass llle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


180—Tindahay fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and somewhat excessively 
drained. It formed in acid igneous alluvium on alluvial 
fans and low alluvial terraces adjacent to intermittent 
drainageways. The elevation is 2,500 to 3,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 145 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The underlying material 
consists of light brownish gray and pale brown fine 
sandy loam and sandy loam about 15 inches thick and 
below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, light gray 
and variegated loamy coarse sand and fine gravelly 
loamy coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Jenness fine 
sandy loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes, and Quincy sand, 4 
to 8 percent slopes. These soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, the 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass are 
gradually replaced by red threeawn and cheaigrass. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in spring and late in fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, Indian ricegrass, crested wheat- 
grass, or other suitable grasses. Seedings are most suc- 
cessful late in fall. In some years the available moisture 
is inadequate, and there is a high chance of seeding 
failure. This soil is highly erodible if vegetation is re- 
moved; therefore, grazing management is essential. 

The hazard of erosion and moderately rapid permeabil- 
ity are the major limitations to farming. Returning crop 
residue to the soil and turning under green manure crops 
help to maintain or increase the content of organic 
matter. Applying gypsum and other soil amendments can 
improve the structure of the soil and thus aid seedling 
emergence and water penetration. 
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The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by unstable cutbanks and seepage. 

Septic tank absorption fields can work well in this soil. 
lf effluent is discharged into the coarse textured underly- 
ing material, contamination of nearby water supplies is a 
hazard. 

Digging and trenching are hampered by unstable cut- 
banks. Cutbanks could collapse if excavations extend 
into the coarse textured alluvium. 

This soil is well suited to use as sites for houses with 
and without basements. Lawns and gardens will grow 
better if finer textured material is added as top soil. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


181—Tindahay gravelly loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and somewhat excessively 
drained. |t formed in acid igneous alluvium on alluvial 
fans and low alluvial terraces adjacent to intermittent 
drainageways. The elevation is 2,500 to 3,300 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 50 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 145 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray grav- 
elly loam about 8 inches thick. The underlying material 
consists of light brownish gray and pale brown fine 
sandy loam and sandy loam about 15 inches thick and 
below that, to a depth of 60 inches or more, light gray 
and variegated loamy coarse sand and fine gravelly 
loamy coarse sand. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Jenness fine 
sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes; Quincy sand, 2 to 8 
percent slopes; and a soil that is similar to this Tindahay 
soil but is more than 35 percent gravel in the profile and 
has slopes of 8 to 30 percent. The included soils make 
up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the hazard 
of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, the 
bluebunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass are 
gradually replaced by red threeawn and cheatgrass. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in spring and late in fall. If 
the range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to 
Siberian wheatgrass, Indian ricegrass, crested wheat- 
grass, or other suitable grasses. Seedings are most suc- 
cessful late in fall. In some years the available moisture 
is inadequate, and there is a high chance of seeding 
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failure. This soil is highly erodible if vegetation is re- 
moved; therefore, grazing management is essential. 

The hazard of erosion and moderately rapid permeabil- 
ity are the major limitations to farming. Returning crop 
residue to the soil and turning under green manure crops 
help to maintain or increase the content of organic 
matter. Applying gypsum and other soil amendments can 
improve the structure of the soil and thus aid seedling 
emergence and water penetration. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited mainly by unstable cutbanks, slope, and seepage. 

Slope limits this soil for use as septic tank absorption 
fields. Structures such as terraces and diversions are 
effective in offsetting this limitation. If effluent is dis- 
charged into the underlying material, contamination of 
nearby water supplies is a hazard. 

This soil is well suited to use as sites for houses with 
and without basements. Lawns and gardens will grow 
better if finer textured soil material is added as topsoil. 

Cutbanks can collapse if excavations extend into the 
coarse-textured alluvium. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


182—Trevino-Potratz complex, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex formed in loess on 
basalt plains. The elevation is 2,600 to 3,100 feet. The 
average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the average 
annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost-free 
period is about 150 days. 

About 50 percent of the complex is Trevino extremely 
stony silt loam, and 30 percent is Potratz silt loam. The 
rest is Minidoka silt loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 0 
to 4 percent slopes; Trio very fine sandy loam, 0 to 4 
percent slopes; and Truesdale fine sandy loam, bedrock 
substratum, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 

The Trevino soil is shallow and well drained. Typically, 
the surface layer is light brownish gray extremely stony 
silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown 
stony silt loam about 6 inches thick. The substratum is 
very pale brown and white silt loam and loam about 9 
inches thick. It is underlain by highly fractured basalt. 
Depth to the bedrock ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 

Permeability of this Trevino soil is moderate. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is low. Runoff is slow to medium, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight to moderate. 

The Potratz soil is moderately deep and well drained. 
Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray and 
pale brown silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish brown and brown silt loam about 9 inches 
thick. The substratum is light gray and white loam and 
silt loam about 19 inches thick. It is underlain by basalt. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Permeability of this Potratz soil is moderate. The root 
zone extends to a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The availa- 
ble water capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight to moderate. 
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The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. In some areas, they are used for 
irrigated crops and pasture. The major crops are field 
corn, corn silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, 
these soils are used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
Thurber needlegrass, bluebunch wheatgrass, and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass 
and bluebunch wheatgrass decrease and are replaced 
by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sagebrush in- 
creases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in winter. If the 
range is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The hazard of erosion and depth of the root zone are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The bedrock hinders 
the growth of deep-rooted crops. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited mainly by the depth to rock and by frost action 
potential. 

This complex is in capability subclass |Ve, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


183—Trio very fine sandy foam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed in wind-reworked alluvium on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 8 inches, the average annual tem- 
perature is 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown very fine 
sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is pale 
brown very fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of a light gray, weakly cemented 
hardpan about 12 inches thick and, below that, very pale 
brown very fine sandy loam about 7 inches thick. Basalt 
underlies the substratum. Depth to the hardpan ranges 
from 10 to 20 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Rock outcrop; 
Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes; and Truesdale fine sandy loam, bedrock substra- 
tum, 0 to 2 percent slopes. These inclusions make up 
about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate above the hardpan and very 
slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low. Runoff is very slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. 

in most areas, this soit is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential and urban development. 
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The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber neediegrass, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, Thur- 
ber needlegrass and bluebunch wheatgrass decrease 
and are replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of deep- 
rooted crops and limits the available water capacity of 
this soil. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to the hardpan and the underlying 
bedrock and by low strength. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVs, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


184—Trio very fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. This soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is well 
drained. It formed in wind-reworked alluvium on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 8 inches, the average annual tem- 
perature is 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown very fine 
sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is pale 
brown very fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of a light gray, weakly cemented 
hardpan about 12 inches thick over very pale brown very 
fine sandy loam about 7 inches thick. It is underlain by 
basalt. Depth to the hardpan ranges from 10 to 20 
inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Rock outcrop; 
Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes; Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes; and Truesdale fine sandy loam, bedrock substra- 
tum, 2 to 4 percent slopes. These inclusions make up 
about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate above the hardpan and very 
slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, Thur- 
ber needlegrass and bluebunch wheatgrass decrease 
and are replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 
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This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The hazard of erosion and depth of the root zone are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders 
the growth of deep-rooted crops and limits the available 
water capacity of the soil. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to the hardpan and the underlying 
bedrock and by low strength. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vis, nonirrigated. 


185—Trio very fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is shallow to a hardpan, and it is weil 
drained. It formed in wind-reworked alluvium on basalt 
plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average 
annual precipitation is 8 inches, the average annual tem- 
perature is 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is 
about 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown very fine 
sandy loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is pale 
brown very fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The 
substratum consists of a light gray, weakly cemented 
hardpan about 12 inches thick over very pale brown very 
fine sandy loam about 7 inches thick. It is underlain by 
basalt. Depth to the hardpan is 10 to 20 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Rock outcrop; 
Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes; Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 4 to 15 per- 
cent slopes; and Truesdale fine sandy loam, bedrock 
substratum, 4 to 8 percent slopes. These inclusions 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderate above the hardpan and very 
slow through fractures in the hardpan. The root zone 
extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The available 
water capacity is very low. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, bluebunch wheat- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, Thur- 
ber needlegrass and bluebunch wheatgrass decrease 
and are replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 
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The hazard of erosion and depth of the root zone are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders 
the growth of deep-rooted crops and limits the available 
water capacity of the soil. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to the hardpan and the underlying 
bedrock and by low strength. 

This map unit is in capability subclass |Ve, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


186—Truesdale fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it 
is well drained. It formed in wind-reworked alluvium and 
loess on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 52 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The substratum con- 
sists of pale brown fine sandy loam about 14 inches 
thick, a very pale brown, weakly cemented hardpan 
about 9 inches thick, and below that, to a depth of 60 
inches or more, very pale brown fine sandy loam. Depth 
to the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Feltham loamy 
sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; Shabliss very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; and Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability of this Truesdale soil is moderately rapid 
above the hardpan and very slow through fractures in 
the hardpan. The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. The available water capacity is low. Runoff is 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is replaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in winter. If the range is in 
poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian wheat- 
grass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable grasses. 
Seedings are most successful late in fall. In some years 
the available moisture is inadequate, and there is a high 
chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available water ca- 
pacity of this soil. Proper crop selection and irrigation 
water management are needed to offset this limitation. 
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The weakly cemented hardpan can be ripped by heavy 
equipment. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to the hardpan and by the frost 
action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IIs, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


187—Truesdale fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it 
is well drained. It formed in wind-reworked alluvium and 
loess on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 52 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The substratum con- 
sists of pale brown fine sandy loam about 14 inches 
thick, a very pale brown, weakly cemented hardpan 
about 9 inches thick, and, to a depth of 60 inches or 
more, very pale brown fine sandy loam. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are smail areas of Feltham loamy 
sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; Shabliss very fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; and Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability of this Truesdale soil is moderately rapid 
above the hardpan and very slow through fractures in 
the hardpan. The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. The available water capacity is low. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is replaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in winter. If the range is in 
poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian wheat- 
grass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable grasses. 
Seedings are most successful late in fall. In some years 
the available moisture is inadequate, and there is a high 
chance of seeding failure. 

The hazard of erosion and depth of the root zone are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders 
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the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of this soil. Proper crop selec- 
tion and irrigation water management are needed to 
offset this limitation. The weakly cemented hardpan can 
be ripped by heavy equipment. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to the hardpan and by the frost 
action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


188—Truesdale fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it 
is well drained. It formed in wind-reworked alluvium and 
loess on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 52 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The substratum con- 
sists of pale brown fine sandy loam about 14 inches 
thick, a very pale brown, weakly cemented hardpan 
about 9 inches thick, and, to a depth of 60 inches or 
more, very pale brown fine sandy loam. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Feltham loamy 
sand, 3 to 12 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes; and a soil that is similar to Shabliss very fine 
sandy loam but has slopes of 4 to 8 percent. These 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Permeability of this Truesdale soil is moderately rapid 
above the hardpan and very slow through fractures in 
the hardpan. The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. The available water capacity is low. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is replaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in winter. If the range is in 
poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian wheat- 
grass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable grasses. 
Seedings are most successful late in fall. In some years 
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the available moisture is inadequate, and there is a high 
chance of seeding failure. 

The hazard of erosion and depth of the root zone are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders 
the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of this soil. Proper crop selec- 
tion and irrigation water management are needed to 
offset this limitation. The weakly cemented hardpan can 
be ripped by heavy equipment. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to the hardpan and by the frost 
action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ille, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


189—Truesdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. This soil is moderately deep to a hardpan, and it 
is well drained. It formed in wind-reworked alluvium and 
loess on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 
feet. The average annual precipitation is 8 inches, the 
average annual temperature is 52 degrees F, and the 
frost-free period is 150 days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The substratum con- 
sists of pale brown fine sandy loam about 14 inches 
thick, a very pale brown, weakly cemented hardpan 
about 9 inches thick, and, to a depth of 60 inches or 
more, very pale brown fine sandy loam. Depth to the 
hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Feltham loamy 
sand, 3 to 12 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 8 to 12 
percent slopes; a soil that is similar to Shabliss very fine 
sandy loam but has slopes of 8 to 12 percent; and 
Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes. These 
included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

Permeability of this Truesdale soil is moderately rapid 
above the hardpan and very slow through fractures in 
the hardpan. The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. The available water capacity is low. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is replaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 


SOIL SURVEY 


This soil is suited to grazing in winter. If the range is in 
poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian wheat- 
grass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable grasses. 
Seedings are most successful late in fall. In some years 
the available moisture is inadequate, and there is a high 
chance of seeding failure. 

The hazard of erosion and depth of the root zone are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders 
the growth of some deep-rooted crops. t also limits the 
available water capacity of this soil. Proper crop selec- 
tion and irrigation water management are needed to 
offset this limitation. The weakly cemented hardpan can 
be ripped by heavy equipment. Sprinkling is the most 
suitable method of irrigating crops on this soil. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to the hardpan and by the frost 
action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass IVe, irrigated, 
and Vle, nonirrigated. 


190—Truesdale fine sandy loam, bedrock substra- 
tum, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil is moderately 
deep to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It formed in 
wind-reworked alluvium and loess on basalt plains. The 
elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 inches, the average annual temperature 
is 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The substratum con- 
sists of pale brown fine sandy loam about 14 inches 
thick over a very pale brown, weakly cemented hardpan 
about 17 inches thick. Basalt underlies the pan. Depth to 
the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are smali areas of Feltham loamy 
sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes; Potratz silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; Rock outcrop; Scism silt loam, bedrock 
substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes; and Trevino extremely 
stony silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes. These inclusions 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability of this Truesdale soil is moderately rapid 
above the hardpan and very slow through fractures in 
the hardpan. The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. The available water capacity is low. Runoff is 
slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some areas, this soil is 
used for residential and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber neediegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is replaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in winter. If the range is in 
poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian wheat- 
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grass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable grasses. 
Seedings are most successful late in fall. In some years 
the available moisture is inadequate, and there is a high 
chance of seeding failure. 

The depth of the root zone is the major limitation to 
agriculture. The hardpan hinders the growth of some 
deep-rooted crops. It also limits the available water ca- 
pacity of this soil. Proper crop selection and irrigation 
water management are needed to offset this limitation. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to the hardpan and by the frost 
action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ils, irrigated, and 
Vic, nonirrigated. 


191—Truesdale fine sandy loam, bedrock substra- 
tum, 2 to 4 percent slopes. This soil is moderately 
deep to a hardpan, and it is well drained. It formed in 
wind-reworked alluvium and loess on basalt plains. The 
elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. The average annual 
precipitation is 8 inches, the average annual temperature 
is 52 degrees F, and the frost-free period is about 150 
days. 

Typically, the surface layer is pale brown fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is pale brown fine 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The substratum con- 
sists of pale brown fine sandy loam about 14 inches 
thick over a very pale brown, weakly cemented hardpan 
about 17 inches thick. Basalt underlies the pan. Depth to 
the hardpan ranges from 20 to 40 inches. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Feltham loamy 
sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes; Potratz silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; Rock outcrop; Scism silt loam, bedrock 
substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes; and Trevino extremely 
stony silt loam, 2 to 4 percent siopes. These inclusions 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Permeability of this Truesdale soil is moderately rapid 
above the hardpan and very slow through fractures in 
the hardpan. The root zone extends to a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. The available water capacity is low. Runoff is 
medium, and the hazard of erosion is moderate. 

in most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is replaced by cheatgrass and other annu- 
als. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in winter. If the range is in 
poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian wheat- 
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grass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable grasses. 
Seedings are most successful late in fall. In some years 
the available moisture is inadequate, and there is a high 
chance of seeding failure. 

The hazard of erosion and depth of the root zone are 
the major limitations to agriculture. The hardpan hinders 
the growth of some deep-rooted crops. It also limits the 
available water capacity of the soil. Proper crop selection 
and irrigation water management are needed to offset 
these limitations. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the depth to the hardpan and the underlying 
bedrock and by the frost action potential. 

This map unit is in capability subclass lle, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


192—Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in eolian material or moderately coarse textured alluvium 
on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the aver- 
age annual temperature is 53 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period is about 150 days. 

Typically the surface layer is pale brown fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The substratum is pale brown 
and very pale brown fine sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Feltham loamy 
sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; Shabliss very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; and Truesdale fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is slow, and the 
hazard of erosion is slight. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. In some 
areas, this soil is used for residential and urban develop- 
ment. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 
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This soil has no major limitations to farming. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by a hazard of frost action in the soil. 

This map unit is in capability class |, irrigated, and 
subclass Vic, nonirrigated. 


193—Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in eolian material or moderately coarse textured alluvium 
on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the aver- 
age annual temperature is 53 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period is about 150 days. 

Typically the surface layer is pale brown fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The substratum is pale brown 
and very pale brown fine sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Feltham loamy 
sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes; Scism silt loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; Shabliss very fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes; and Truesdale fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 
percent slopes. These included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is medium, and the 
hazard of erosion is moderate. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for irrigated 
crops and pasture. The major crops are field corn, corn 
silage, sugar beets, wheat, and alfalfa hay. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The hazard of erosion is the major limitation to farm- 
ing. Proper crop selection and irrigation water manage- 
ment are needed to overcome this limitation. 

Furrow, border, corrugation, and sprinkler irrigation 
systems can be used on this soil. The border and corru- 
gation systems are well suited to alfalfa, small grains, 
and pasture. Furrow irrigation is well suited to row crops. 
Sprinkler irrigation is well suited to most crops. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by a hazard of frost action in the soil. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Ile, irrigated, 
and Vic, nonirrigated. 


SOIL SURVEY 


194—Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 20 to 35 percent 
slopes. This soil is very deep and well drained. It formed 
in eolian material or moderately coarse textured alluvium 
on basalt plains. The elevation is 2,700 to 3,100 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 9 inches, the aver- 
age annual temperature is 53 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period is about 150 days. 

Typically the surface layer is pale brown fine sandy 
loam about 3 inches thick. The substratum is pale brown 
and very pale brown fine sandy loam to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Rock outcrop; 
Rubble land; and Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 
20 percent slopes. These inclusions make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The root zone ex- 
tends to a depth of 60 inches or more. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is very rapid, and the 
hazard of erosion is very high. 

In most areas, this soil is used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. In some areas, it is used for residential 
and urban development. 

The potential natural plant community on this soil is 
dominated by Thurber needlegrass, winterfat, and shads- 
cale. If the range deteriorates, Thurber needlegrass de- 
creases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass and 
other annuals. Big sagebrush increases. 

This soil is best suited to grazing in winter. If the range 
is in poor condition, it can be reseeded to Siberian 
wheatgrass, crested wheatgrass, or other suitable 
grasses. Seedings are most successful late in fall. In 
some years the available moisture is inadequate, and 
there is a high chance of seeding failure. 

The use of this soil for residential development is 
limited by the slope and by a hazard of frost action in the 
soil. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vlle, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


195—Urban land. Urban land consists of areas that 
are covered by streets, parking lots, buildings, and other 
Structures that so obscure or alter the soils that identifi- 
cation is not feasible. 

This miscellaneous area is not assigned to a capability 
class. 


196—Vanderhoff soils, 30 to 60 percent slopes. 
These soils are moderately deep and well drained. They 
formed in residuum and colluvium that derived from mud- 
Stone and tuffaceous lacustrine deposits. They are on 
side slopes above the Snake River. The elevation is 
2,400 to 2,900 feet. The average annual precipitation is 
8 inches, the average annual temperature is 54 degrees 
F, and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

This unit consists mainly of Vanderhoff extremely stony 
loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes, and Vanderhoff very 
gravelly loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Rubble land 
and Trevino extremely stony silt loam, 5 to 20 percent 
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slopes. These inclusions make up about 15 percent of 
this map unit. 

In a typical profile of Vanderhoff extremely stony loam, 
30 to 60 percent slopes, the surface layer is light gray 
extremely stony loam about 5 inches thick. The underly- 
ing material is light gray and white gravelly loam and fine 
sandy loam about 17 inches thick. Below that is white 
mudstone. Depth to the bedrock ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. Vanderhoff very gravelly loam, 30 to 60 percent 
slopes, is similar except for the surface texture. 

Permeability is moderate. The root zone extends to a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. The available water capacity is 
moderate. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is very high. 

In most areas, these soils are used as wildlife habitat 
and as rangeland. 

The potential natural plant community is dominated by 
spiny hopsage, shadscale, sparse grass, and forbs. Be- 
cause the soils are low in content of organic matter and 
have a low infiltration rate, they have undergone exten- 
sive geologic erosion and most of the surface is bare. 
Therefore, these soils are very limited for forage produc- 
tion. 

This map unit is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


197—Van Dusen-Payette complex, 30 to 65 percent 
slopes. The soils in this complex are on alluvial terraces 
of the Boise Front. The elevation is 3,000 to 4,000 feet. 
The average annual precipitation is 14 inches, the aver- 
age annual temperature is 51 degrees F, and the frost- 
free period is about 140 days. 

About 60 percent of the complex is Van Dusen loam, 
and 20 percent is Payette sandy loam. The rest is Ada 
gravelly sandy loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes; Brent 
sandy loam, low rainfall, 30 to 60 percent slopes; Haw 
loam, 25 to 40 percent slopes; Ladd loam, 30 to 65 
percent slopes; and Lankbush sandy loam, 30 to 60 
percent slopes. 

The Van Dusen soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in acid igneous alluvium. The slopes commonly 
have a northerly aspect. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown loam about 14 inches thick. The 
subsoil is grayish brown, brown, and pale brown gravelly 
loam and coarse sandy clay loam about 30 inches thick. 
The substratum is pale brown loamy coarse sand to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 

Permeability of the Van Dusen soil is moderately slow. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is very high. Runoff is very 
rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The Payette soil is very deep and well drained. It 
formed in acid igneous alluvium. Typically, the surface 
layer is grayish brown sandy loam about 17 inches thick. 
The subsoil is brown and yellowish brown sandy loam 
about 17 inches thick. The substratum is light yellowish 
brown and light gray loamy sand and coarse sand to a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 
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Permeability of the Payette soil is moderately rapid. 
The root zone extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. 
The available water capacity is high. Runoff is very rapid, 
and the hazard of erosion is very high. 

The soils in this complex are used mainly as rangeland 
and wildlife habitat. 

The potential plant community on the Van Dusen soil 
is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue, 
and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch 
wheatgrass and Idaho fescue decrease and are gradual- 
ly replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big sage- 
brush increases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in fall and spring and early 
in summer. Range seeding by conventional methods is 
limited by the steep slopes. 

The potential natural plant community on the Payette 
soil is dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass and big sa- 
gebrush. If the range deteriorates, bluebunch wheatgrass 
decreases and is gradually replaced by cheatgrass, me- 
dusahead wildrye, and other annuals. Big sagebrush in- 
creases. 

This soil is suited to grazing in spring and fall. Range 
seeding by conventional methods is limited by the steep 
slopes. 

This complex is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


198—Xerollic Haplargids, very steep. These soils 
are very deep and well drained. They are on terrace 
escarpments separating alluvial benches. The slope 
ranges from 10 to 30 percent. The elevation is 2,500 to 
3,100 feet. The average annual precipitation is 11 
inches, the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F, 
and the frost-free period is about 150 days. 

These soils are too variable in texture and depth to 
sand and gravel to map as individual units. The surface 
layer ranges in texture from silt loam to gravelly loam. 
The subsoil ranges in texture from silty clay loam to very 
gravelly sandy clay loam. Depth to gravel ranges from 
less than 1 inch to 60 inches or more. Runoff is medium 
to very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is moderate to 
very high. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Pipeline silt 
loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes; Elijah silt loam, 4 to 8 
percent slopes; and Power silt loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. These soils make up about 10 percent of this 
map unit. 

In most areas, these soils are used as rangeland and 
wildlife habitat. 

The potential natural plant community on these soils is 
dominated by bluebunch wheatgrass, Thurber needle- 
grass, and big sagebrush. If the range deteriorates, blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Thurber needlegrass decrease 
and are replaced by cheatgrass and other annuals. Big 
sagebrush increases. 

These soils are best suited to grazing in fall and early 
in spring. Range seeding is limited by droughtiness. 

The use of these soils for residential development is 
limited by slope. 
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This map unit is in capability subclass Vile, nonirrigat- 
ed. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. 
It is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, 
to the limitations and potentials of natural resources and 
the environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related fail- 
ures in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive 
notes about the nature of the soils and about unique 
aspects of behavior of the soils. These notes include 
data on erosion, drought damage to specific crops, yield 
estimates, flooding, the functioning of septic tank dispos- 
al systems, and other factors affecting the productivity, 
potential, and limitations of the soils under various uses 
and management. In this way, field experience and 
measured data on soil properties and performance are 
used as a basis for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops and pasture; as range- 
land; as sites for buildings, highways and other transpor- 
tation systems, sanitary facilities, and parks and other 
recreation facilities; and as wildlife habitat. From the data 
presented, the potential of each soil for specified land 
uses can be determined, soil limitations to these fand 
uses can be identified, and costly failures in houses and 
other structures, caused by unfavorable soil properties, 
can be avoided. A site where soil properties are favora- 
ble can be selected, or practices that will overcome the 
soil limitations can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productiv- 
ity of the survey area or other broad planning area and 
on the environment. Productivity and the environment 
are closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with 
the natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. 
Other information indicates the presence of bedrock, 
wetness, or very firm soil horizons that cause difficulty in 
excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, 
sidewalks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


The major management concerns in the use of the 
soils for crops and pasture are described in this section. 
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In addition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the 
soil, including some not commonly grown in the survey 
area, are discussed; the system of land capability classi- 
fication used by the Soil Conservation Service is ex- 
plained; and the estimated yields of the main crops and 
hay and pasture plants are presented for each soil. 

This section provides information about the overall ag- 
ricultural potential of the survey area and about the man- 
agement practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing companies, plan- 
ners, conservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, 
information about management is presented in the sec- 
tion “Soil maps for detailed planning.” Planners of man- 
agement systems for individual fields or farms should 
also consider the detailed information given in the de- 
scription of each soil. 

In 1977, approximately 149,000 acres in the Ada 
County Area was used for crops and pasture. Of this, 
about 112,000 acres was irrigated cropland, 15,000 
acres was dry cropland, and 22,000 acres was pasture 
and hayland. Ada County Area is largely in a livestock 
economy; therefore, much of the land is used for im- 
proved pasture and for hay, grain, and silage for live- 
Stock feed. 

Sweet corn for seed and processing, alfalfa, clover for 
seed, and mint are also grown. A small acreage is used 
for fruit orchards and for specialty crops such as vegeta- 
bles for seed. Sugar beets and potatoes are not grown 
extensively, mainly because most of the soils in the 
survey area are too clayey. The clayey soils limit the 
yield and quality of these crops and impede field imple- 
ments. Sugar beets and potatoes are grown on a small 
acreage in the southwestern part of the survey area and 
north of Star, where the soils are lighter textured. 

Throughout most of the survey area, the natural vege- 
tation consists mainly of range grasses and sagebrush, 
and most of the soils that are used as cropland must be 
irrigated. Corrugation, furrow, border, and sprinkler irriga- 
tion systems are commonly used on the soils in this 
survey area. On most surface-irrigated farmland in the 
area, efforts have been made to improve irrigation effec- 
tiveness and efficiency. These efforts include smoothing 
the land, reorganizing fields, lining ditches with concrete, 
and installing water-control structures. Nevertheless, 
overirrigation on surface-irrigated land is still a serious 
problem in many areas. The water table is high in many 
soils, especially those on the Boise River floodplain and 
the adjacent terraces. 

Sprinkler irrigation is being used on most new crop- 
land. The surface irrigation systems on many older farms 
are being replaced by sprinkler systems. The benefits of 
sprinkling include better irrigation efficiency and less 
need for extensive land smoothing operations. The latter 
benefit is important in the Ada County Area since many 
of the soils have a thin topsoil over a heavy textured 
subsoil. Many of the soils are also underlain by a ce- 
mented hardpan that is directly over bedrock. The deep 
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cuts required in land smoothing expose the less desir- 
able soil, and as a result, crop production and crop 
selection are reduced. 

On the steeper soils, erosion is a problem if surface or 
sprinkler irrigation is used. Erosion is a serious problem 
on the silty soils south of Kuna that have been devel- 
oped as farmland. The infiltration rate of these soils is 
slower than that normally expected of silt loam soils. The 
slow infiltration rate is due, in part, to the effects of the 
exchangeable sodium, the low content of organic matter, 
and the weak surface structure. The first few years under 
cultivation are the most critical for the soils. Erodibility is 
reduced drastically after 2 or 3 years of good manage- 
ment. By then, the structure has been improved and the 
content of organic matter has been increased by adding 
crop residue to the surface. 

Proper management of irrigation water and a conser- 
vation cropping system are important in reducing ero- 
sion. Excessively steep, highly erodible soils should be 
planted to permanent pasture, used as wildlife habitat, or 
left undisturbed. If they are cultivated, minimum tillage 
can help to offset the hazard of erosion and increase the 
infiltration rate of the soil. 

Minimum tillage, crop residue management, and farm- 
ing across the slope are very important management 
practices in preventing erosion on dryfarmed soils in the 
foothills. Diversions, waterways, and other conservation 
practices are beneficial in some areas. Some of the 
more nearly level soils near Orchard that are being dry- 
farmed are subject to wind erosion. Stubble mulching 
and barrier strips can prevent soil blowing on these soils. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 5. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Ab- 
sence of an estimated yield indicates that the soil is not 
suited to the crop, or the crop is not commonly grown on 
the soil or that a given crop is not commonly irrigated. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the experi- 
ence and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate 
and the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average 
yields higher than those shown in table 5. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Such management provides drainage, ero- 
sion control, and protection from flooding; the proper 
planting and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop 
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varieties; appropriate tillage practices, including time of 
tillage and seedbed preparation and tilling when soil 
moisture is favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, 
and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum 
levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace ele- 
ments for each crop; effective use of crop residues, 
barnyard manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting 
crops with the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of 
all fieldwork. 

For yields of irrigated crops, it is assumed that the 
irrigation system is adapted to the soils and to the crops 
grown; that good quality irrigation water is uniformly ap- 
plied in proper amounts as needed; and that tillage is 
kept to a minimum. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service can provide information about 
the management concerns and productivity of the soils 
for these crops. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and gen- 
erally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticul- 
tural crops, or other crops that require special manage- 
ment. Capability classification is not a substitute for inter- 
pretations designed to show suitability and limitations of 
groups of soils for rangeland, for forest trees, or for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped 
at three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. For 
the purpose of this survey, only capability classes and 
subclasses have been identified. These levels are de- 
fined in the following paragraphs. A survey area may not 
have soils of all classes. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designat- 
ed by Roman numerals | through Vill. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use. The classes are defined as 
follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 
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Class Ill soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Ciass VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or 
c, to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is too cold 
or too dry. 

In class | there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in 
class V are subject to little or no erosion, though they 
have other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, 
rangeland, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The capability class or subclass is identified in the 
description of each soil map unit in the section “Soil 
maps for detailed planning.” 


Rangeland 


Glen M. Secrist, area range conservationist, assisted in writing this 
section. 


Livestock are important to the agricultural economy of 
Ada County, and about 58 percent of the survey area is 
rangeland. Sheep and cattle use the rangeland primarily 
in spring, fall, and winter. In all parts of the survey area 
except the northeast, the land is generally not grazed in 
summer because of the hot temperatures and lack of 
water. 

Loamy soils prevail throughout most of the survey 
area; therefore, precipitation is generally the limitation to 
the productivity of these soils. The soils in the north and 
northeast parts of the survey area produce the most 
forage because they receive the most precipitation. The 
average annual precipitation declines to the west and 
southwest, and forage production declines accordingly. 

Where climate and topography are about the same, 
differences in the kind and amount of vegetation that 
rangeland can produce are related closely to the kind of 
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soil. Effective management is based on the relationships 
among soils, vegetation, and water. 

Table 6 shows, for each kind of soil, the name of the 
range site; the total annual production of vegetation in 
favorable, normal, and unfavorable years; the character- 
istic vegetation; and the expected percentage of each 
species in the composition of the potential natural plant 
community. Soils not listed cannot support a natural 
plant community of predominately grasses, grasslike 
plants, forbs, or shrubs suitable for grazing or browsing. 
The following are explanations of column headings in 
table 6. 

A range site is a distinctive kind of rangeland that 
differs from other kinds of rangeland in its ability to 
produce a characteristic natural plant community. Soils 
that produce a similar kind, amount, and proportion of 
range plants are grouped into range sites. For those 
areas where the relationship between soils and vegeta- 
tion has been established, range sites can be interpreted 
directly from the soil map. Properties that determine the 
capacity of the soil to supply moisture and plant nutrients 
have the greatest influence on the productivity of range 
plants. Soil reaction, salt content, and a seasonal high 
water table are also important. 

Total production reters to the amount of vegetation 
that can be expected to grow annually on well managed 
rangeland that is supporting the potential natural plant 
community. |t is expressed in pounds per acre of air-dry 
vegetation for favorable, normal, and unfavorable years. 
In a favorable year the amount and distribution of pre- 
cipitation and the temperatures are such that growing 
conditions are substantially better than average; in a 
normal year these conditions are about average for the 
area; in an unfavorable year, growing conditions are well 
below average, generally because of low available soil 
moisture. 

Dry weight reters to the total air-dry vegetation pro- 
duced per acre each year by the potential natural plant 
community. Vegetation that is highly palatable to live- 
stock and vegetation that is unpalatable are included. 
Some of the vegetation can also be grazed extensively 
by wildlife. 

Characteristic vegetation—grasses, gfasslike plants, 
fords, and shrubs that make up most of the potential 
natural plant community on each soil—are listed by 
common name. Under Composition, the expected pro- 
portion of each species is presented as the percentage, 
in air-dry weight, of the total annual production of herba- 
ceous and woody plants. The amount that can be used 
as forage depends on the kinds of grazing animals and 
on the grazing season. Generally all of the vegetation 
produced is not used. 

Range management requires, in addition to knowledge 
of the kinds of soil and the potential natural plant com- 
munity, an evaluation of the present condition of the 
range vegetation in relation to its potential. Range condi- 
tion is determined by comparing the present plant com- 
munity with the potential natural plant community on a 
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particular range site. The more closely the existing com- 
munity resembles the potential community, the better the 
range condition. The objective in range management is 
to control grazing so that the plants growing on a site 
are about the same in kind and amount as the potential 
natural plant community for that site. Such management 
generally results in the maximum production of vegeta- 
tion, conservation of water, and control of erosion. 
Sometimes, however, a range condition somewhat below 
the potential meets grazing needs, provides wildlife habi- 
tat, and protects soil and water resources. 

In many areas of the survey area, forage production 
has been reduced by excessive use and frequent fires. 
In considerably large areas, cheatgrass, medusahead 
wildrye and other annual grasses have replaced the 
more desirable perennial grasses. On some sites, big 
sagebrush has greatly increased; as a result, the produc- 
tion of more desirable perennial grasses, forbs, and 
shrubs has decreased. 

Most rangeland responds favorably to deferment of 
grazing in spring or throughout the growing season of 
the endangered plants. On selected sites in some areas, 
the potential natural plant community is so reduced that 
reseeding, or reseeding and brush control, may be nec- 
essary. Sound range management based on soil survey 
information and other rangeland inventory information is 
the basis for maintaining or improving forage production. 


Engineering 


This section provides information about the use of 
soils for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction ma- 
terial, and water management. Among those who can 
benefit from this information are engineers, landowners, 
community planners, town and city managers, land de- 
velopers, builders, contractors, and farmers and ranch- 
ers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the ‘Soil properties’ section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behav- 
ior of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, plas- 
ticity index, soil reaction, depth to bedrock, hardness of 
bedrock that is within 5 or 6 feet of the surface, soil 
wetness, depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, 
likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure or aggrega- 
tion, in-place soil density, and geologic origin of the soil 
material. Where pertinent, data about kinds of clay min- 
erals, mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and the 
kind of adsorbed cations were also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil prop- 
erties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
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bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in engi- 
neering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to (1) select potential residential, 
commercial, industrial, and recreational areas; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste dis- 
posal facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of 
soils and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, 
and topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil 
and water conservation; (8) relate performance of struc- 
tures already built to the properties of the kinds of soil 
on which they are built so that performance of similar 
structures on the same or a similar soil in other locations 
can be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils 
for cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Daia presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or gener- 
al designs that will overcome unfavorable soil properties 
and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to the use 
of these data, however, should be well understood. First, 
the data are generally not presented for soil material 
below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, because of the large 
scale of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas 
of soils that differ from the dominant soif are included in 
mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by personnel 
having expertise in the specific use contemplated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 7 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of 
limitations for building site development; table 8, for sani- 
tary facilities; and table 10, for water management. Table 
9 shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a source of 
construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey, can be used to make additional interpretations 
and to construct interpretive maps for specific uses of 
land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
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small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
are indicated in table 7. A siight limitation indicates that 
soil properties generally are favorable for the specified 
use and that any limitations are minor and easily over- 
come. A moderate limitation indicates that soil properties 
and site features are unfavorable for the specified use, 
but the limitations can be overcome or minimized by 
special planning and design. A severe limitation indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are so 
unfavorable or difficult to overcome that a major in- 
crease in construction effort, special design, or intensive 
maintenance is required. For some soils rated severe, 
costly measures may not be feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewer- 
lines, communications and power transmission lines, 
basements, open ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging 
or trenching is influenced by soil wetness caused by a 
seasonal high water table; the texture and consistence 
of soils; the tendency of soils to cave in or slough; and 
the presence of very firm, dense soil layers, bedrock, or 
large stones. In addition, excavations are affected by 
slope of the soil and the probability of flooding. Ratings 
do not apply to soil horizons below a depth of 6 feet 
unless otherwise noted. 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is given, and the presence of very firm or 
extremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is 
indicated. 

Dwellings and smail commercial buildings reterred to 
in table 7 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial build- 
ings without basements and for dwellings with and with- 
out basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the struc- 
ture from settling or shear failure of the foundation does 
not occur. These ratings were determined from esti- 
mates of the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink- 
swell potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in- 
place density, potential frost action, soil wetness, and 
depth to a seasonal high water table were also consid- 
ered. Soil wetness and depth to a seasonal high water 
table indicate potential difficulty in providing adequate 
drainage for basements, lawns, and gardens. Depth to 
bedrock, slope, and large stones in or on the soil are 
also important considerations in the choice of sites for 
these structures and were considered in determining the 
ratings. Susceptibility to flooding is a serious hazard. 

Local roads and sireeis referred to in table 7 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying 
soil material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, 
or soil material stabilized with lime or cement; and a 
flexible or rigid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. 
The roads are graded with soil material at hand, and 
most cuts and fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
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available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, shrink-swell potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffic supporting capac- 
ity used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, 
slope, depth to hard rock or very compact layers, and 
content of large stones affect stability and ease of exca- 
vation. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
Officials. Table 8 shows the degree and kind of limita- 
tions of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as 
daily cover for landfills. It is important to observe local 
ordinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as slight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive 
maintenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the 
terms good, fair, and poor, which mean about the same 
as slight, moderate, and severe. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems 
of tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a 
septic tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for 
this use. The soil properties and site features considered 
are those that affect the absorption of the effluent and 
those that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. 
Stones, boulders, and shallowness to bedrock interfere 
with installation. Excessive slope can cause lateral seep- 
age and surfacing of the effluent. Also, soil erosion and 
soil slippage are hazards if absorption fields are installed 
on sloping soils. 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel or fractured bed- 
rock is less than 4 feet below the tile lines. In these soils 
the absorption field does not adequately filter the efflu- 
ent, and ground water in the area may be contaminated. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table can be in- 
stalled or the size of the absorption field can be in- 
creased so that performance is satisfactory. 
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Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and 
cut slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. 
Aerobic lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage 
within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil 
material for the lagoon floor and sides is required to 
minimize seepage and contamination of ground water. 
Soils that are very high in content of organic matter and 
those that have cobbles, stones, or boulders are not 
suitable. Unless the soil has very slow permeability, con- 
tamination of ground water is a hazard if the seasonal 
high water table is above the level of the lagoon floor. If 
the water table is seasonally high, seepage of ground 
water into the lagoon can seriously reduce the lagoon’s 
capacity for liquid waste. Slope, depth to bedrock, and 
susceptibility to flooding also affect the suitability of sites 
for sewage lagoons or the cost of construction. Shear 
strength and permeability of compacted soil material 
affect the performance of embankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid waste 
by placing refuse in successive layers either in excavat- 
ed trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste is 
spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin layer 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy ve- 
hicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traffica- 
bility affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The best 
soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, 
and are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to 
be sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
can be a limitation because operating heavy equipment 
on a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse in- 
creases the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Ease of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill. A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. If the 
seasonal water table is high, water will seep into trench- 
es. 
Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 8 
apply only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 
feet. If the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Site investigation is needed 
before a site is selected. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 
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If it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily or 
final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the site should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the 
borrow areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, 
and potential for plant growth. 


Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadifill, 
sand, gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 9 by ratings 
of good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and organ- 
ic-matter content of each soil horizon are important fac- 
tors in rating soils for use as construction materiais. 
Each soil is evaluated to the depth observed, generally 
about 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. 
The performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or 
cement is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such 
performance is given in the descriptions of the soil 
series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 13 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low frost action potential, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils 
rated fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and 
have other limiting features, such as moderate shrink- 
swell potential, moderately steep slopes, wetness, or 
many stones. If the thickness of suitable material is less 
than 3 feet, the entire soil is rated poor. 

Sand and grave/ are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 9 provide guid- 
ance as to where to look for probable sources and are 
based on the probability that soils in a given area con- 
tain sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated 
good or fair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 
feet thick, the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. 
Coarse fragments of soft bedrock material, such as 
shale and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and 
gravel. Fine-grained soils are not suitable sources of 
sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the 
water table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
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material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 13. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil materi- 
al to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage 
that can result at the area from which the topsoil is 
taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness 
of suitable material, wetness, slope, and amount of 
stones. The ability of the soil to support plantlife is deter- 
mined by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble 
salts or toxic substances. Organic matter in the A1 or Ap 
horizon greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from 
these horizons should be carefully preserved for later 
use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable 
loamy material at their surface. They are free of stones 
and cobbles, are low in content of gravel, and have 
gentie slopes. They are low in soluble salts that can 
restrict plant growth. They are naturally fertile or respond 
well to fertilizer. They are not so wet that excavation is 
difficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils or very firm 
clayey soils; soils that have suitable layers less than 8 
inches thick; soils that have large amounts of gravel, 
stones, or soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained 
soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as A1 or Ap in the soil 
series descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 


Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 10 the soil and site features that affect 
use are indicated for each kind of soil. This information 
is significant in planning, installing, and maintaining water 
control structures. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low seep- 
age potential, which is determined by permeability and 
the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
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favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. Large stones and organ- 
ic matter in a soil downgrade the suitability of the soil for 
use in embankments, dikes, and levees. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are bodies of water made 
by excavating a pit or dugout into a ground-water aquifer. 
Excluded are ponds that are fed by surface runoff and 
embankment ponds that impound water 3 feet or more 
above the original surface. Ratings in table 10 are for 
ponds that are properly designed, located, and con- 
structed. Soil properties and site features that affect 
aquifer-fed ponds are depth to a permanent water table, 
permeability of the aquifer, quality of the water, and ease 
of excavation. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability; texture; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement; depth to 
the water table; slope; stability of ditchbanks; susceptibil- 
ity to flooding; salinity and alkalinity; and availability of 
outlets for drainage. 

Irrigation is affected by such features as slope, sus- 
ceptibility to flooding, hazards of water erosion and soil 
blowing, texture, presence of salts and alkali, depth of 
root zone, rate of water intake at the surface, permeabil- 
ity of the soil below the surface layer, available water 
capacity, need for drainage, and depth to the water 
table. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff 
to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect 
the use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, 
erodibility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegeta- 
tion. 


Recreation 


Arthur V. Collins, Ada Planning Association, assisted in writing this 
section. 


The contrasting land features—the flood plains, 
foothills, and canyons—and the mild climate attract 
hikers, horseback riders, hunters, rock hounds, photogra- 
phers, campers, and cyclists. The upland game birds and 
big game attract hunters. Tubing, canoeing, kayaking, or 
rafting on the Boise River are popular summer sports. 
Lucky Peak Reservoir is a popular site for water sports 
and for hunting migratory waterfowl. 

The soils of the survey area are rated in table 11 
according to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restric- 
tive soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture 
of the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but 
important in evaluating a site, are location and accessi- 
bility of the area, size and shape of the area and its 
scenic quality, the ability of the soil to support vegeta- 
tion, access to water, availability of potential water im- 
poundment sites available, and either access to public 
sewerlines or capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank 
effluent. Soils subject to flooding are limited, in varying 
degree, for recreation use by the duration and intensity 
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of flooding and the season when flooding occurs. Onsite 
assessment of height, duration, intensity, and frequency 
of flooding is essential in planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that the soil 
properties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
the limitations can be overcome or alleviated by plan- 
ning, design, or special maintenance. Severe means that 
soil properties are unfavorable and that limitations can 
be offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 11 can be supplemented by 
information in other parts of this survey. Especially help- 
ful are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, 
given in table 8, and interpretations for dwellings without 
basements and for local roads and streets, given in table 
ts 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but re- 
mains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and 
stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of con- 
structing camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to 
flooding during the period of use, and do not have 
slopes or stones or boulders that will increase the cost 
of shaping sites or of building access roads and parking 
areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If shaping is required to 
obtain a uniform grade, the depth of the soil over bed- 
rock or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary 
grading. 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, bicy- 
cling, and other uses should require little or no cutting 
and filling. The best soils for this use are those that are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once during the 
annual period of use. They have moderate slopes and 
have few or no stones or boulders on the surface. 


Wildlife habitat 


Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover, and they affect 
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the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, 
and water. If any one of these elements is missing, is 
inadequate, or is inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce 
or do not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 12, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential to support the main kinds of 
wildlife habitat in the area. This information can be used 
in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of man- 
agement needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
fair means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat are very severe and that unsatisfactory results 
can be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils 
having such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals 
used by wildlife. The major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also consider- 
ations. Examples of grain and seed crops are corn, 
wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife 
food and cover. Major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grasses and legumes are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also consider- 
ations. Examples of grasses and 'egumes are fescue, 
lovegrass, bromegrass, clover, and alfalfa. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally estab- 
lished grasses and forbs, including weeds, that provide 
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food and cover for wildlife. Major soil properties that 
affect the growth of these plants are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil 
temperature and soil moisture are also considerations. 
Examples of wild herbaceous plants are fescue, lupine, 
arrowleaf, balsamroot, and bluegrass. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Soil proper- 
ties that have a major effect on the growth of coniferous 
plants are depth of the root zone, available water capac- 
ity, and wetness. Examples of coniferous plants are pine, 
spruce, fir, cedar, and juniper. 

Shrubs are bushy woody plants that produce fruit, 
buds, twigs, bark, or foliage used by wildlife or that 
provide cover and shade for some species of wildlife. 
Major soil properties that affect the growth of shrubs are 
depth of the root zone, available water capacity, salinity, 
and moisture. Examples of shrubs are mountain-mahog- 
any, bitterbrush, snowberry, and big sagebrush. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild herba- 
ceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife that use wetland as habitat. Major soil 
properties affecting wetland plants are texture of the 
surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, slope, and sur- 
face stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are 
smartweed, wild millet, saltgrass, cordgrass and rushes, 
sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams or levees or by water-control structures 
in marshes or streams. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, sur- 
face stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability 
of a dependable water supply is important if water areas 
are to be developed. Examples of shallow water areas 
are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and ponds. 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Openland habitat consists of cropland, pasture, mead- 
ows, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, herbs, 
shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain and seed 
crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. The kinds of wildlife attracted to these areas 
include pheasant, meadowlark, field sparrow, cottontail 
rabbit, and red fox. 

Wetland habitat consists of open, marshy or swampy, 
shallow water areas where water-tolerant plants grow. 
Some of the wildlife attracted to such areas are ducks, 
geese, herons, shore birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 

Rangeland habitat consists of areas of wild herba- 
ceous plants and shrubs. Wildlife attracted to rangeland 
include antelope, white-tailed deer, Rocky mountain mule 
deer, sage grouse, meadowlark, and lark bunting. 
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Soil properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized 
on the following pages. The two main sources of these 
data are the many thousands of soil borings made during 
the course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil scien- 
tists can identify several important soil properties. They 
note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the pres- 
ence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in the 
profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially 
properties that cannot be estimated accurately by field 
observation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for 
all soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby 
Survey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of engi- 
neering properties, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major hori- 
zon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
data about pertinent soil and water features and data 
obtained from physical and chemical laboratory analyses 
of soils. 


Engineering properties 


Table 13 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 13 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each hori- 
zon is indicated. More information about the range in 
depth and about other properties in each horizon is 
given for each soil series in the section “Soil series and 
morphology.” 

Texture is described in table 13 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. ‘“‘Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 
to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 
52 percent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other parti- 
cles coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, 
for example, “gravelly loam.” Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 
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The two systems commonly used in classifying soils 
for engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification 
System (2) and the system adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials (AASHTO) (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to prop- 
erties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, 
CL-ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect their use in highway con- 
struction and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil 
is classified in one of seven basic groups ranging from 
A-1 through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are 
coarse grained and low in content of fines. At the other 
extreme, in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly or- 
ganic soils are classified in group A-8 on the basis of 
visual inspection. 

The percentage, by weight, of rock fragments more 
than 3 inches in diameter is estimated for each major 
horizon. These estimates are determined mainly by ob- 
serving volume percentage in the field and then convert- 
ing that, by formula, to weight percentage. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These 
indexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators 
in making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and in plasticity index is estimated on the 
basis of test data from the survey area or from nearby 
areas and on observations of the many soil borings 
made during the survey. 

In some surveys, the estimates are rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterberg limits extend a marginal amount across classifi- 
cation boundaries (1 or 2 percent), the classification in 
the marginal zone is omitted. 


Physical and chemical properties 


Table 14 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect behavior of soils in engineering uses. 
These estimates are given for each major horizon at the 
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depths indicated, in the typical pedon of each soil. The 
estimates are based on field observations and on test 
data for these and similar soils. 

Clay is a mineral soil particle that is less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. In table 14 the estimated clay 
content of each major soil horizon is given as a percent, 
by weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millime- 
ters in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They determine the 
ability of the soil to adsorb cations and to retain mois- 
ture. They influence shrink-swell potential, permeability, 
and plasticity, the ease of soil dispersion, and other soil 
properties. The amount and kind of clay in a soil also 
affect tillage and earth-moving operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 1/3 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying 
the soil at 105 degrees C. In table 14 the estimated 
moist bulk density of each major soil horizon is ex- 
pressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, availa- 
ble water capacity, total pore space, and other soil prop- 
erties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the pore 
space available for water and roots. A bulk density of 
more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and root pene- 
tration. Moist bulk density is influenced by texture, kind 
of clay, content of organic matter, and structure of soil. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil 
features as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of 
the soil is an important factor to be considered in plan- 
ning and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the 
potential of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. Permeability ratings should not be 
used as infiltration rates since these values usually differ 
significantly. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristics are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irriga- 
tion systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many 
field checks. For many soils, values have been verified 
by laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in se- 
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lecting crops, ornamental plants, and other plants to be 
grown; and in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and 
stabilization; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Salinity is expressed as the electrical conductivity of 
the saturation extract, in millimhos per centimeter at 25 
degrees C. Estimates are based on field and laboratory 
measurements at representative sites of nonirrigated 
soils. The salinity of individual irrigated fields is affected 
by the quality of the irrigation water and by the frequency 
of water application. Hence, the salinity of soils in individ- 
ual fields can differ greatly from the value given in table 
14. Salinity affects the suitability of a soil for crop pro- 
duction, its stability when used as a construction materi- 
al, and its potential to corrode metal and concrete. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also 
influence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless spe- 
cial designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indi- 
cates that special design and added expense may be 
required if the planned use of the soil will not tolerate 
large volume changes. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil erodibility 
factor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 
the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.64. To 
estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soil 
is modified by factors representing plant cover, grade 
and length of slope, management practices, and climate. 
The soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of 
soil erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that 
can occur without reducing crop production or environ- 
mental quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss 
per acre per year. 

Wind erodibility groups are made up of soils that have 
similar properties that affect their resistance to soil blow- 
ing if cultivated. The groups are used to predict the 
susceptibility of soil to blowing and the amount of soil 
lost as a result of blowing. Soils are grouped according 
to the following distinctions: 

1. Sands, coarse sands, fine sands, and very fine 
sands. These soils are extremely erodible, so vegetation 
is difficult to establish. They are generally not suitable for 
crops. 

2. Loamy sands, loamy fine sands, and loamy very 
fine sands. These soils are very highly erodibie. Crops 
can be grown if intensive measures to control soil blow- 
ing are used. 

3. Sandy loams, coarse sandy loams, fine sandy 
loams, and very fine sandy loams. These soils are highly 
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erodible, but crops can be grown if intensive measures 
to control soil blowing are used. 

4L. Calcareous loamy soils that are less than 35 per- 
cent clay and more than 5 percent finely divided calcium 
carbonate. These soils are erodible, but crops can be 
grown if intensive measures to control soil blowing are 
used. 

4. Clays, silty clays, clay loams, and silty clay loams 
that are more than 35 percent clay. These soils are 
moderately erodible, but crops can be grown if measures 
to control soil blowing are used. 

5. Loamy soils that are less than 18 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate and 
sandy clay loams and sandy clays that are less than 5 
percent finely divided calcium carbonate. These soils are 
slightly erodible, but crops can be grown if measures to 
control soil blowing are used. 

6. Loamy soils that are 18 to 35 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate, 
except silty clay loams. These soils are very slightly 
erodible, and crops can easily be grown. 

7. Silty clay loams that are less than 35 percent clay 
and less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate. 
These soils are very slightly erodible, and crops can 
easily be grown. 

8. Stony or gravelly soils and other soils not subject 
to soil blowing. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 

in table 14, the estimated content of organic matter of 
the plow layer is expressed as a percent, by weight, of 
the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in diame- 
ter. 

The content of organic matter of a soil can be main- 
tained or increased by returning crop residue to the soil. 
Organic matter affects the available water capacity, infil- 
tration rate, and tiith of the soil. It is a source of nitrogen 
and other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and water features 


Table 15 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be affect- 
ed by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soi! groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have re- 
ceived precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or grav- 
els. These soils have a high rate of water transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
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texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water trans- 
mission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soils 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly impervious materi- 
al. These soils have a very slow rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rains or after snow melts is not considered flooding, 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely. The 
ratings are based on evidence in the soil profile of the 
effects of flooding, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, 
silt, or, in places, clay deposited by floodwater; irregular 
decrease in organic-matter content with increasing 
depth; and absence of distinctive soil horizons that form 
in soils of the area that are not subject to flooding. The 
ratings are also based on local information about flood- 
water levels in the area and the extent of flooding and 
on information that relates the position of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. 

The generalized description of flood hazards is of 
value in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for 
land-use restrictions. The soil data are less specific, 
however, than those provided by detailed engineering 
surveys that delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood 
frequency levels. 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. 
Estimates are based mainly on the relationship between 
grayish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the soil survey. Indicated in table 15 are the depth to 
the water table; the kind of water table, that is, perched, 
artesian, or apparent; and the months of the year that 
the water table commonly is high. Only saturated zones 
above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicated. 

Information about the water table helps in assessing 
the need for specially designed foundations, the need for 
specific kinds of drainage systems, and the need for 
footing drains to insure dry basements. Such information 
is also needed to decide whether or not construction of 
basements is feasible and to determine how septic tank 
absorption fields and other underground installations will 
function. Also, a high water table affects ease of excava- 
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Depth to bedrock is shown for all soils that are under- 
lain by bedrock at a depth of 5 to 6 feet or less. For 
many soils, the limited depth to bedrock is a part of the 
definition of the soil series. The depths shown are based 
on measurements made in many soil borings and on 
other observations during the mapping of the soils. The 
kind of bedrock and its hardness as related to ease of 
excavation is also shown. Rippable bedrock can be ex- 
cavated with a single-tooth ripping attachment on a 200- 
horsepower tractor, but hard bedrock generally requires 
blasting. 

Cemenied pans are hard subsurface layers, within a 
depth of 5 or 6 feet, that are strongly compacted (indur- 
ated). Such pans cause difficulty in excavation. The 
hardness of pans is similar to that of bedrock. A rippable 
pan can be excavated, but a hard pan generally requires 
blasting. 

Potential frost action refers to the likelihood of 
damage to pavements and other structures by frost 
heaving and low soil strength after thawing. Frost action 
results from the movement of soil moisture into the 
freezing temperature zone in the soil, which causes ice 
lenses to form. Soil texture, temperature, moisture con- 
tent, porosity, permeability, and content of organic matter 
are the most important soil properties that affect frost 
action. It is assumed that the soil is not covered by 
insulating vegetation or snow and is not artificially 
drained. Silty and clayey soils that have a high water 
table in winter are most susceptible to frost action. Well 
drained very gravelly or sandy soils are the least suscep- 
tible. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated 
steel or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated 
steel is related to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, 
total acidity, and electrical conductivity of the soil materi- 
al. The rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on 
the sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Pro- 
tective measures for steel or more resistant concrete 
help to avoid or minimize damage resulting from the 
corrosion. Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or 
soil horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an 
installation that is entirely within one kind of soil or within 
one soil horizon. 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (5). Beginning 
with the broadest, these categories are the order, su- 
border, great group, subgroup, family, and series. In this 
system the classification is based on the different soil 
properties that can be observed in the field or those that 
can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected 
for the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or 
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of factors that affect soil genesis. In table 16, the soils of 
the survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of 
dominant soil-forming processes that have taken place. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Aquent (Aqu, meaning water, plus 
ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; 
soil moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. 
Each great group is identified by the name of a suborder 
and a prefix that suggests something about the proper- 
ties of the soil. An example is Haplaquents (Hap/, mean- 
ing simple horizons, plus aquent, the suborder of Enti- 
sols that have an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other 
orders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceding the name of the great 
group. The adjective 7ypic identifies the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Haplaquents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of similar physical and chemical properties that 
affect management. Among the properties considered in 
horizons of major biological activity below plow depth are 
particle-size distribution, mineral content, temperature 
regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, consis- 
tence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and permanent 
cracks. A family name consists of the name of a sub- 
group and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are the 
class names for the soil properties used as family differ- 
entiae. An example is fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, mesic, 
Typic Haplaquents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, consis- 
tence, and mineral and chemical composition. 
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Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described in detail. The descriptions are 
arranged in alphabetic order by series name. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. The soil is then 
compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of other 
series. Then a pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil that is typical of the soil series in the survey area, is 
described. The detailed descriptions of each soil horizon 
follow standards in the Soil Survey Manual (4). Unless 
otherwise noted, colors described are for dry soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
Phases, or map units, of each soil series are described 
in the section “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 


Abo series 


The Abo series consists of very deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils. These soils formed in mixed allu- 
vium. They are in broad drainageways and on low alluvial 
terraces and have slopes of 0 to 3 percent. The average 
annual precipitation is 11 inches, and the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Abo soils are similar to Oliaga Variant soils. They are 
near Elijah, McCain, Oliaga Variant, Pipeline, Power, 
Purdam and Sebree soils. Unlike Abo soils, Oliaga Vari- 
ant soils do not have an argillic horizon. Elijah, Purdam, 
and Sebree soils have a hardpan between depths of 20 
and 40 inches. McCain soils are 20 to 40 inches deep to 
basalt. Pipeline soils are less than 20 inches deep to a 
hardpan. Power soils are well drained. 

Typical pedon of Abo silt loam about 2 1/2 miles 
northwest of Meridian, approximately 780 feet north and 
390 feet west of the SE cor. of sec. 34, T. 4.N., R. 1 W. 


Ap—O to 10 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak thick platy structure; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine, common 
fine, and few coarse roots; few coarse tubular pores; 
moderately alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

B21tca—10 to 17 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty 
clay loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, sticky and plastic; many very fine and few 
fine roots; many very fine and few medium and 
coarse tubular pores; common thin clay films on 
peds and many thick clay films in pores; weak lime 
accumulation in pores; moderately alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22tca—17 to 23 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty 
clay loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; brown 
(10YR 4/3) moist crushed; few fine distinct dark 
reddish brown (5YR 3/3) moist mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
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friable, sticky and plastic; many very fine and few 
fine roots; common very fine and fine and few 
medium and coarse tubular pores; many thick clay 
films on peds and common thick clay films in pores; 
few fine lime filaments; moderately alkaline; clear 
wavy boundary. 

C1ca—23 to 29 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) moist; few fine distinct dark red- 
dish brown (5YR 3/3) moist mottles; weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; soft, very fri- 
able, sticky and plastic; common fine roots; common 
very fine and fine and few medium and coarse tubu- 
lar pores; few fine lime veins; strongly effervescent; 
strongly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C2ca—29 to 38 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; common, medium, 
distinct dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) moist mottles; 
massive; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few very fine roots; common very fine and 
fine tubular pores; slightly calcareous; mildly alka- 
line; clear wavy boundary. 

C3—38 to 58 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; few medium 
and large distinct very dark gray (2.5YR 3/0) moist 
mottles; massive; hard, firm, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common very fine and fine tubular 
pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

l1C4—58 to 65 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine grav- 
elly coarse sandy loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) 
moist; massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and nonplastic; 20 percent fine pebbles; mildly alka- 
line. 


The A horizon is light brownish gray or brown. It does 
not contain the organic carbon required to qualify it as a 
moilic epipedon. 

The B horizon is pale brown, grayish brown, light 
brownish gray, or brown. 

The C horizon is pale brown, light yellowish brown, or 
very pale brown silt loam to gravelly coarse sandy loam. 

Mottling occurs at a depth of 15 to 30 inches. The 
water table is at a depth of 3 to 5 feet at the peak of the 
irrigation season unless the soil is artificially drained. 


Ada series 


The Ada series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. These soils formed in coarse, granitic alluvium. 
They are on alluvial terraces and have slopes of 4 to 60 
percent. The average annual precipitation is 14 inches, 


and the average annual temperature is 50 degrees F.- 


Ada soils are near Brent, Day, Ladd, Searles, Tenmile, 
and Van Dusen soils. Brent and Van Dusen soils are 
less than 35 percent rock fragments in the control sec- 
tion. Day soils are more than 60 percent clay, and they 
do not contain coarse fragments in the profile. Ladd soils 
do not contain coarse fragments in the argillic horizon, 
and they are less than 35 percent clay. Searles soils are 
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less than 35 percent clay in the control section. Tenmile 
soils do not have a mollic epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Ada gravelly sandy loam, 30 to 60 
percent slopes, about 1/2 mile north of Lucky Peak 
Dam, approximately 1,200 feet south and 190 feet west 
of the NE cor. of sec. 2, T.2.N.,R.3 E. 


Ai—0O to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
gravelly sandy loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
moist; weak very fine granular structure; slightly 
hard, friable, nonsticky and slightly plastic; many 
very fine and fine and few medium roots; many very 
fine and fine interstitial pores; 30 percent pebbles; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—10 to 18 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) very gravelly 
sandy clay, brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; weak fine su- 
bangular blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky and plas- 
tic; few very fine and fine roots; few very fine and 
fine tubular pores; about 40 percent pebbles; con- 
tinuous thick clay films on peds, many thick clay 
films on pebbles; many thick pressure cutans around 
pebbles; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—18 to 28 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) very gravelly 
sandy clay, brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; weak fine su- 
bangular blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky and plas- 
tic; few very fine and fine roots; few very fine and 
fine tubular pores; about 40 percent pebbles; con- 
tinuous thick clay films on peds, many thick clay 
films on pebbles; many thick pressure cutans around 
pebbles; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—28 to 37 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) very gravelly 
sandy clay, brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, slightly sticky 
and plastic; few very fine tubular pores; 45 percent 
pebbles; many thick clay films on peds and on peb- 
bles; many thick pressure cutans around pebbles; 
neutral; diffuse wavy boundary. 

C1—37 to 47 inches; light brown (7.5YR 6/4) very grav- 
elly loamy coarse sand, brown (7.5YR 5/4) moist; 
massive; slightly hard, very friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; 60 percent pebbles; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C2—47 to 80 inches; variegated sand and gravel; single 
grain; loose; 60 percent pebbles, 10 percent cob- 
bles; neutral. 


The A horizon is dark grayish brown or grayish brown. 

The B horizon is brownish gray, brown, or yellowish 
brown very gravelly sandy clay or very gravelly clay. 

The C horizon is light brown, very pale brown, or 
variegated very gravelly sand to very gravelly loamy 
coarse sand. 


Baldock series 


The Baldock series consists of very deep, poorly 
drained soils. These soils formed in dominantly acid ig- 
neous alluvium. They are on low alluvial terraces adja- 
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cent to the Boise River and have slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, 
and the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Baldock soils are similar to Bram, Drax, and Goose 
Creek soils. They are near Bram, Falk, Moulton, and 
Notus soils. Unlike Baldock soils, Bram soils are less 
than 18 percent clay and less than 15 percent material 
that is coarser than very fine sand in the control section. 
Drax, Goose Creek, and Moulton soils have a mollic 
epipedon. Falk soils have contrasting textures in the 
control section. Notus soils are more than 35 percent 
coarse fragments in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Baldock loam, in the Veteran Memo- 
rial Park, approximately 1,240 feet north and 825 feet 
west of the SE cor. of sec. 32, T. 4.N., R. 2 E. 


Apca—0 to 8 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak medium granular structure; slightly hard, very 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine roots; many fine interstitial pores; 
slightly effervescent; moderately alkaline; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

B2ca—8 to 19 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular 
pores; moderately calcareous; strongly alkaline; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Cica—19 to 34 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
loam, dark gray (10YR 4/1) moist; common distinct 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist mottles; massive; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; common very fine and fine roots; common very 
fine and fine tubular pores; slightly calcareous; mildly 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—34 to 45 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) loam, very dark gray 
(5Y 3/1) moist; common fine prominent dark yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 4/4) moist mottles; massive; hard, 
friable, sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; mildly al- 
kaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

C3—45 to 60 inches; gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine sandy loam, 
olive gray (5Y 5/2) moist; common fine yellowish red 
(5BYR 5/6) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist 
mottles; massive; hard, very friable, slightly sticky, 
and nonplastic; few very fine roots; few very fine 
and fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline. 


The Ap horizon is light brownish gray or gray and 
slightly or moderately calcareous. 

The B2ca horizon is light brownish gray or gray loam 
or silt loam, and it is slightly or moderately calcareous. 

The C horizon is loam, very fine sandy loam, or fine 
sandy foam. 

Most pedons are noncalcareous in the lower C hori- 
zons, and some are calcareous throughout. The water 
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table is at a depth of 24 to 36 inches at the peak of the 
irrigation season unless the soil is artificially drained. 


Beetville series 


The Beetville series consists of very deep, moderately 
well drained soils. These soils formed in stratified, acid 
igneous alluvium. They are on low terraces adjacent to 
the Boise River and have slopes of 0 to 2 percent. The 
average annual precipitation is 11 inches, and the aver- 
age annual temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Beetville soils are similar to Cashmere, Jenness, and 
Turbyfill soils. They are near Drax, Falk, Goose Creek, 
and Moulton soils. Unlike Beetville soils, Cashmere soils 
do not show an irregular decrease in organic carbon with 
depth. Jenness and Turbyfill soils do not have mollic 
epipedon. Goose Creek soils have a mollic epipedon 
that is more than 20 inches thick, and they are more 
than 18 percent clay in the control section. Drax soils 
are more than 18 percent clay in the control section. 
Falk and Moulton soils have strongly contrasting particle 
size classes in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Beetville fine sandy loam, about 4 
miles east of Eagle, approximately 820 feet south and 
410 feet west of the NE cor. of the SW1/4 of sec. 13, T. 
4N.,R.1€. 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine 
sandy loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
moist; weak fine granular structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many 
very fine and fine roots; many very fine and fine 
interstitial pores; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A12—10 to 14 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, nonsticky and nonpiastic; common very 
fine and fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular 
pores; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Ci—14 to 25 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; 
massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; common very fine 
and fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C2ca—25 to 32 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) fine 
sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; common 
medium faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist 
mottles; massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; common very fine roots; common very 
fine tubular pores; common fine lime veins; slightly 
effervescent; mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

lIIC3—32 to 47 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
common medium distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
moist mottles; massive; slightly hard, very friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; 
clear smooth boundary. 
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lIIC4—47 to 60 inches; variegated loamy coarse sand; 
single grain; loose; few very fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; neutral. 


The A horizon is grayish brown or dark grayish brown. 
The C horizon is light brownish gray, very pale brown, 
pale brown, or variegated. The texture above a depih of 
40 inches is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, or loam. 

Most pedons have C horizons between depths of 40 
and 60 inches; the textures range from loamy sand to 
sand and gravel. In most pedons, one or more of the C 
horizons is slightly calcareous. 

The control section is stratified with textures ranging 
from loam to sandy loam. Some pedons have buried A 
horizons. The water table is at a depth of 48 to 72 
inches at the peak of the irrigation season unless the 
soil is artificially drained. 


Bissell series 


The Bissell series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. These soils formed in dominantly acid igneous allu- 
vium. They are on low alluvial terraces and have slopes 
of 0 to 4 percent. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, and the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F. 

Bissell soils are similar to Baldock, Drax, Goose 
Creek, Harpt, and Haw soils. They are near Bram, Drax, 
Falk, Moulton, and Notus soils. Unlike Bissell soils, Bal- 
dock, Bram, Falk, and Notus soils do not have a mollic 
epipedon and an argillic horizon. Drax, Goose Creek, 
Harpt, and Moulton soils do not have an argillic horizon. 
Haw soils have an accumulation of lime within a depth of 
40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Bissell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
about 1 mile northwest of Eagle, approximately 190 feet 
south and 190 feet west of the NW cor. of the SW1/4 of 
sec. 5, T.4.N.,R. 1. 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam, dark brown 
(10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium granular structure; 
very hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
many very fine and fine roots; many very fine and 
fine tubular and interstitial pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B2t—9 to 17 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) clay loam, very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium su- 
bangular blocky; very hard, friable, sticky and plastic; 
many very fine and fine roots; many very fine and 
fine tubular pores; common thin clay films on peds 
and in pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B3—17 to 46 inches; pale brown (10YR 6.3) loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium prismatic 
structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common very fine roots; common very fine 
and fine tubular pores; neutral; clear smooth bound- 


ary. 
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liIC—46 to 60 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy 
sand, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; single grain; loose; 
neutral. 


The A horizon is brown or grayish brown. 

The B horizon is pale brown, brown, or grayish brown 
loam, clay loam, or sandy clay loam. 

The C horizon is pale brown or light yellowish brown 
loam, loamy sand, or sandy loam. !n some pedons there 
are weak Cca horizons below a depth of 40 inches. 


Bowns series 


The Bowns series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils. These soils formed in loess or silty allu- 
vium on basalt plains and ridges. The slopes are 0 to 15 
percent. The average annual precipitation is 12 inches, 
and the average annual temperature is 52 degrees F. 

Bowns soils are similar to Brent, Chardoton, and Chil- 
cott soils. They are near Chardoton, Chilcott, Kiesel Vari- 
ant, Kunaton, McCain, Power, and Sebree soils. Unlike 
the Bowns soils, Brent soils are more than 40 inches 
deep and have a thick surface layer. Chardoton and 
Power soils are more than 40 inches deep. Chilcott and 
Sebree soils have a hardpan at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Kiesel Variant soils have a natric horizon. Kuna- 
ton soils have a hardpan at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 
McCain soils are less than 35 percent clay in the control 
section. 

Typical pedon of Bowns stony loam, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes, about 3 miles southwest of Orchard, approxi- 
mately 80 feet south and 165 feet east of the NW cor. of 
the SE1/4 of sec. 35, T. 1 S., R. 3 E. 


A21—0 to 2 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) stony loam, 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderately thick platy 
structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; many fine 
vesicular and few fine tubular pores; 1 percent 
stones; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A22—2 to 7 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
stony loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak thin 
platy structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common very fine and fine roots; 
common very fine and fine vesicular and tubular 
pores; 1 percent stones; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21t—7 to 15 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty clay 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt coatings on faces of 
peds; moderate medium prismatic structure parting 
to moderate medium subangular blocky; slightly 
hard, friable, sticky and plastic; common very fine 
and fine roots; common thin clay films on peds and 
in pores; 5 percent basalt pebbles; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22t—-15 to 20 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silty clay, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
strong medium prismatic structure parting to strong 
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medium angular blocky; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; common very fine 
and fine tubular pores; continuous moderately thick 
clay films on peds and in pores; 5 percent basalt 
pebbles; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B23t—20 to 28 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) moist; moder- 
ate medium prismatic structure parting to strong fine 
angular blocky; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; few very fine and 
fine tubular pores; continuous thick clay films on 
peds and in pores; 5 percent basalt pebbles; 10 
percent very hard cicada krotovina; common large 
lime splotches and veins in lower part of horizon; 
strongly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Cca—28 to 35 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) loam, 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 10 per- 
cent basalt pebbles; 15 percent durinodes; slightly 
calcareous matrix that contains many large splotch- 
es and veins of very strongly calcareous soft pow- 
dery lime; strongly alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—35 inches; highly jointed and fractured basalt. 


The Cca horizon is very pale brown, light gray, or 
white silt loam or loam. It is 5 to 15 percent very hard 
cicada krotovina. 

The profile is 0 to 15 percent basalt pebbles and 0 io 
8 percent stones. The surface cover is 0 to 15 percent 
cobbles and about 1 to 15 percent stones on the sur- 
face. Bedrock is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 


Bram series 


The Bram series consists of very deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils. These soils formed in mixed allu- 
vium. They are on low alluvial terraces adjacent to the 
Boise River and have slopes of 0 to 2 percent. The 
average annual precipitation is 11 inches, and the aver- 
age annual temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Bram soils are near Baldock, Bissell, Chance, Falk, 
Goose Creek, Moulton, and Notus soils. Unlike Bram 
soils, Baldock and Goose Creek soils are more than 18 
percent clay in the control section. Bissell soils have an 
argillic horizon. Chance soils are very poorly drained. 
Falk and Moulton soils have strongly contrasting particle- 
size classes in the control section. Notus soils have a 
sandy-skeletal control section. 

Typical pedon of Bram silt loam, about 1/2 mile north- 
east of Star, approximately 190 feet west and 470 feet 
south of the NE cor. of sec. 8, T. 4.N., A. 1 W. 


A1i—O to 3 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak thin platy 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine, fine, and medium 
roots; many very fine and fine tubular and vesicular 
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pores; slightly calcareous; very strongly alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B2ca—3 to 19 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very fine 
sandy loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable; 
nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine, fine, and 
medium roots; common very fine and fine tubular 
and interstitial pores; strongly calcareous; strongly 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cica—19 to 26 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very fine 
sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; common fine 
faint dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist mottles; massive; 
hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common fine 
and medium roots; common very fine and fine tubu- 
lar pores; strongly calcareous; moderately alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—26 to 33 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very fine 
sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; common fine 
faint brown (10YR 4/3) moist mottles; massive; 
hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; many very 
fine and fine and common medium roots; common 
very fine and fine tubular pores; about 5 percent 
weakly cemented cicada krotovina nodules; mildly 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C3—33 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) very 
fine sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; 
hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine, 
fine, and medium roots; few very fine and fine tubu- 
lar pores; mildly alkaline. 


The A horizon is pale brown or light brownish gray. 

The B horizon is pale brown and brown very fine 
sandy loam or silt loam. 

The C horizon is pale brown, very pale brown, or light 
yellowish brown. 

In some pedons, sand occurs below a depth of 40 
inches. 

The water table is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches at the 
peak of the irrigation season unless the soils are artifi- 
cially drained. 


Brent series 


The Brent series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. These soils formed in acid igneous alluvium. They 
are on terraces in foothills and mountains and have 
slopes of 0 to 65 percent. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 13 inches, and the average annual temperature is 
50 degrees F. 

Brent soils are similar to Bowns and Chardoton soils. 
They are near Ada, Day, Haw, Ladd, Lankbush, and 
Searles soils. Unlike Brent soils, Ada soils are more than 
35 percent gravel in the control section. Bowns and 
Searles soils are underlain by bedrock at a depth of 20 
to 40 inches. Chardoton soils have a thin surface layer. 
Day soils are more than 60 percent clay in the control 
section. Haw, Ladd, and Lankbush soils are less than 35 
percent clay in the control section. 
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Typical pedon of Brent loam, 4 to 12 percent slopes, 
about 3/4 mile north of Table Rock, approximately 1,265 
feet north and 110 feet east of the SW cor. of the 
NE1/4 of sec. 12, T.3.N.,R. 2 E. 


A11i—0 to 5 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate 
very thin platy structure parting to weak very fine 
granular; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many 
very fine and fine interstitial pores; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

A12—5 to 12 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak medium and fine subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; common very fine and fine roots; many very fine 
and fine vesicular and tubular pores; mildly alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A2—12 to 18 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
moderate thin and medium platy structure; hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular 
pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—18 to 21 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; brown (10YR 
4/3) coatings on faces of peds; weak medium and 
fine prismatic structure parting to moderate fine su- 
bangular blocky; very hard, firm, sticky and plastic; 
few very fine and fine roots; many moderately thick 
clay films on peds and in pores; mildly alkaline; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

B22t—21 to 29 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) clay, dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/2) moist; strong medium and fine 
prismatic structure parting to strong medium angular 
blocky; very hard, firm, very sticky and very plastic; 
few very fine and fine roots; few very fine and fine 
tubular pores; continuous moderately thick clay films 
on peds and in pores; few fine lime veins between 
peds in the lower 1 1/2 inches; moderately alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B31tca—29 to 34 inches; very pale brown (10YR 8/3) 
clay, pale brown (10YR 6/3) moist; many large faint 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; moderate 
medium prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; slightly hard, friable, 
sticky and plastic; few fine and very fine roots; many 
fine and very fine tubular pores; common moderately 
thick clay films on peds and in pores; many large 
splotches of lime throughout peds; strongly calcare- 
ous; moderately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

B32tca—34 to 40 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) clay, brown 
(7.5YR 5/4) moist; weak thick platy structure; slightly 
hard, friable, sticky and plastic; few very fine and 
fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; 
common moderately thick clay films on peds and in 
pores; common medium veins and splotches of lime 
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on faces of peds; moderately calcareous; moderate- 
ly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

l1C1ca—40 to 46 inches; pink (7.5YR 7/4) gravelly clay 
loam, brown (7.5YR 5.4) moist; massive; hard, firm, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine and 
very fine tubular pores; 20 percent pebbles; 
common medium lime veins and splotches; moder- 
ately calcareous; moderately alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Ii1C2ca—46 to 64 inches; pink (7.5YR 8/4) gravelly 
loamy coarse sand, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
moist; massive; hard, friable; 25 percent pebbles; 
slightly calcareous; moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon is grayish brown, gray, or dark grayish 
brown. It does not contain the organic carbon required to 
classify it as a mollic epipedon. The A2 horizon is light 
gray, grayish brown, very pale brown, or light brownish 
gray very fine sandy loam, sandy loam, loam, or silt 
loam. 

The B horizon is grayish brown, brown, very pale 
brown, yellowish brown, light yellowish brown, or pale 
brown clay, clay loam, silty clay loam, or silty clay. 

The C horizon is pink, light gray, pale brown, or very 
pale brown. The texture is gravelly clay loam, silt loam, 
loam, and sandy loam to very gravelly coarse sand, and 
it is commonly stratified. 


Cashmere series 


The Cashmere series consists of very deep, well 
drained soils. These soils formed in acid igneous allu- 
vium. They are on alluvial fans in the foothills and have 
slopes of 0 to 30 percent. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 12 inches, and the average annual temperature is 
50 degrees F. 

Cashmere soils are similar to Harpt, Jenness, and 
Payette soils. They are near Harpt, Haw, Jenness, Lank- 
bush, Payette, Tindahay, and Van Dusen soils. Unlike 
Cashmere soils, Harpt soils are more than 18 percent 
clay in the control section; and in these soils, the con- 
tent of organic matter decreases irregularly with an in- 
crease in depth. Jenness soils do not have a mollic 
epipedon. Haw, Lankbush, and Payette soils have an 
argillic horizon, and they contain carbonates. Tindahay 
soils have a sandy control section. Van Dusen soils have 
a mollic epipedon that is more than 20 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Cashmere coarse sandy loam, 0 to 4 
percent slopes, about 2 miles north of Boise, approxi- 
mately 1,000 feet north and 770 feet east of the SW cor. 
of sec. 26, T. 4.N., R. 2 E. 


A1i—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) coarse sandy 
loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak very thin 
platy structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky and non- 
plastic; many very fine and fine and few medium 
roots; many very fine and fine interstitial pores; neu- 
tral; abrupt smooth boundary. 
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B2—6 to 15 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) coarse 
sandy loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
moist; weak coarse prismatic structure; slightly hard, 
friable, nonsticky and slightly plastic; common very 
fine and fine roots; many very fine and few fine 
tubular pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—15 to 58 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) coarse sandy 
loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; massive; slight- 
ly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common fine and few very fine roots; many very fine 
and few fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C2—58 to 72 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loamy coarse 
sand, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; massive; slight- 
ly hard, very friable, nonsticky and nonpiastic; few 
fine roots; many very fine and few fine tubular pores; 
neutral. 


The A horizon is brown or grayish brown. The mollic 
epipedon is 12 to 18 inches thick. 

The B horizon is grayish brown, brown, or pale brown 
coarse sandy loam or sandy loam. 

The C horizon is brown, light brownish gray, or pale 
brown. The texture is coarse sandy loam or sandy loam 
above a depth of 40 inches, and in some pedons loamy 
coarse sand or coarse sandy loam below a depth of 40 
inches. 


Chance series 


The Chance series consists of very deep, very poorly 
drained soils. These soils formed in recent alluvium. 
They are in old river channels and in depressions on the 
flood plain of the Boise River. The slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, 
and the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Chance soils are similar to Falk, Moulton, Oliaga Vari- 
ant, and Tindahay soils. They are near Bram, Falk, Moul- 
ton, and Notus soils. Bram soils are calcareous through- 
out. Falk soils are somewhat poorly drained and have 
chroma of 2 or 3. Moulton soils have a mollic epipedon 
and chroma of 1.5 or 2. Notus soils have a sandy- 
skeletal control section. Oliaga Variant soils are some- 
what poorly drained and are calcareous throughout. Tin- 
dahay soils are well drained. 

Typical pedon of Chance fine sandy loam, about 1 1/2 
miles south and 1/2 mile east of Star, approximately 50 
feet south and 880 feet east of the NW cor. of the 
SE1/4 of sec. 20, T.4.N., R. 1 W. 


O1—1 inch to 0; dark gray (10YR 4/1) partially decom- 
posed grasses and sedges and about 30 percent 
fine sandy loam, gray (10YR 5/1) dry; massive; 
medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Aig—O to 8 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy loam, 
very dark gray (10YR 3/1) moist; common fine faint 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; weak fine 
granular structure; very hard, very friable, nonsticky 
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and nonplastic; common very fine and fine and few 
medium roots; many fine interstitial and common 
very fine and fine tubular pores; slightly calcareous; 
mildly alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

B2g—8 to 16 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy loam, 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) moist; common fine distinct 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; hard, very fri- 
able, nonsticky and nonplastic; common very fine 
and fine and few medium roots; common very fine 
and fine tubular pores; neutral; clear smooth bound- 


ary. 

C1g—16 to 29 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy loam, 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) moist; common fine and 
medium prominent olive (5Y 4/4) and few fine 
prominent black (5YR 2/1) moist mottles; massive; 
hard, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common 
very fine and fine roots; common very fine and fine 
tubular pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

C2g—29 to 33 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) loamy fine sand, 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) moist; common fine and 
medium prominent olive (5Y 4/4) moist mottles; 
single grain; loose; few very fine and fine roots; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

lIC3—33 to 60 inches; variegated very gravelly fine sand; 
single grain; loose; neutral. 


In some pedons there is no 01 horizon. 

The A horizon is very dark gray, dark gray or gray. It is 
darker than 5.5 dry or 3.5 moist. In some pedons there is 
no slight accumulation of lime. 

The B horizon is dark gray or dark grayish brown. 

The C horizon is dark gray or variegated. It is fine 
sandy loam and loamy fine sand in the upper part and 
sand and gravel in the lower part. The lower part of the 
C horizon is 35 to 50 percent gravel and 10 percent 
cobbles. 

The waiter table is at a depth of 0 to 10 inches. 


Chardoton series 


The Chardoton series consists of very deep, well 
drained soils. These soils formed in loess over silty allu- 
vium (fig. 9). They are on old alluvial terraces that overlie 
a basalt plain. The slopes are 0 to 4 percent. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 12 inches, and the average 
annual temperature is 52 degrees F. 

Chardoton soils are similar to Bowns, Brent, and Chil- 
cott soils. They are near Bowns, Chilcott, Kiesel Variant, 
and Lankbush soils. Unlike Chardoton soils, Bowns soils 
are underlain by bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 
Brent soils have a thick surface layer. Chilcott soils have 
a duripan at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Kiesel Variant 
soils have more than 15 percent sodium saturation. 
Lankbush soils are less than 35 percent clay in the 
control section. 

Typical pedon of Chardoton silty clay loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, about 4 miles south of Orchard, 250 feet 
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north and 50 feet east of the SW cor. of sec. 8, T. 2 S., 
R. 4. 


Ai—0 to 1 inch; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate 
very fine granular structure; slightly hard, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very 
fine and fine roots; common very fine tubular and 
interstitial pores; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 


A2—1 inch to 2 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate very thin 
platy structure parting to strong fine granular; slightly 
hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; many fine vesicu- 
lar and very fine and fine tubular pores; mildly alka- 
line; abrupt smooth boundary. 


B21t—2 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt 
coatings on peds; strong medium subangular blocky 
structure parting to strong very fine angular blocky; 
hard, firm, sticky and plastic; many very fine roots; 
many fine interstitial and common very fine tubular 
pores; continuous moderately thick clay films on 
peds and in pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 


B22t—5 to 12 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silty clay, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; dark yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 3/4) moist coatings on peds; 
strong coarse prismatic structure parting to strong 
coarse and medium angular blocky; very hard, very 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; common very fine 
roots between peds and few very fine roots on the 
peds; common very fine and fine tubular pores; con- 
tinuous thick clay films on peds and in pores; mod- 
erately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 


B23t—12 to 18 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty clay, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; common large faint 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) organic stains on 
peds; strong medium angular blocky structure; hard, 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; common very fine 
roots; few very fine tubular pores; continuous moder- 
ately thick clay films on peds and in pores; moder- 
ately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 


B24t—18 to 24 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty clay, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) coatings on faces of peds; strong 
medium angular blocky structure; block-like frag- 
ments; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; common very 
fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; common 
moderately thick clay films on fragments and in 
pores; 20 percent cicada nodules; common fine lime 
veins; slightly calcareous; moderately alkaline; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 


IB25tca—24 to 28 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) clay loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; dark 
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Figure 9.—This profile of a Chardoton soil shows the abrupt change 
in texture within a depth of. 10 inches. 
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yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) coatings on faces of 
peds; strong medium angular blocky structure; 
block-like fragments; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; 
common very fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 
common moderately thick clay films on fragments 
and in pores; 20 percent cicada nodules; common 
fine lime veins; slightly calcareous; moderately alka- 
line; abrupt wavy boundary. 

IICica—28 to 36 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; common 
very fine lime veins; slightly calcareous; moderately 
alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

lIC2ca—36 to 61 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
fine sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; massive; slightly hard, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common large masses of 
strongly calcareous segregated lime; moderately al- 
kaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

lIC3ca—61 to 65 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) fine sandy loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; 
massive; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; slightly calcareous; moderately alka- 
line; clear smooth boundary. 

IIIB2teca—65 to 75 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty 
clay, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; strong fine angular 
blocky structure; very hard, firm, sticky and plastic; 
slightly calcareous; strongly alkaline. 


The A2 horizon is grayish brown, light brownish gray, 
or pale brown. 

The B horizon is silty clay, clay loam, or clay. Most 
profiles contain a buried Bt horizon. 

The Cca horizon is loam, fine sandy loam, or sandy 
loam. It is slightly or moderately calcareous. 

Bedrock is mainly at a depth of more than 60 inches; 
however, in some pedons, it is at a depth of 40 to 60 
inches. If the soil is underlain by bedrock or if it is near 
Rock outcrop, the entire profile is about 5 percent basalt 
cobbles, and the surface cover is about 0.1 percent 
stones. 


Chilcott series 


The Chilcott series consists of well drained soils that 
are moderately deep to a duripan. These soils formed in 
loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluviurn 
or basalt. They are on high alluvial terraces and basalt 
plains and have slopes of 0 to 8 percent. The average 
annual precipitation is 11 inches, and the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Chilcott soils are near Bowns, Chardoton, Colthorp, 
Elijah, Feltham, Jenness, Kunaton, McCain, Power, 
Purdam, Ridenbaugh, Sebree, Tenmile, and Trevino 
soils. Unlike Chilcott soils, Bowns soils do not have a 
duripan. Chardoton soils are very deep. Colthorp, Elijah, 
Feltham, McCain, Power, Purdam, and Sebree soils are 
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less than 35 percent clay in the argillic horizon. Feltham 
soils are sandy, and they do not have an argillic horizon. 
Jenness soils do not have an argillic horizon. Kunaton 
and Ridenbaugh soils have a duripan at a depth of less 
than 20 inches. Trevino soils do not have an argillic 
horizon, and they are less than 20 inches deep to bed- 
rock. 

Typical pedon of Chilcott silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, about 4 miles south and 6 miles east of Kuna, 
approximately 825 feet south and 410 feet west of the 
NE cor. of the SE1/4 of sec. 13, T. 2.N, R. 1 E. 


A21—0 to 5 inches; paie brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common fine and many very fine 
roots; common fine vesicular and few tubular pores; 
mildly alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

A22—5 to 9 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B2t—9 to 15 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; strong coarse prismatic 
structure; hard, firm, very sticky and very plastic; few 
very fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; few 
moderately thick clay films on peds and in pores; 
mildly alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Cica—15 to 26 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; mas- 
sive; slightly hard, very friable, nonsticky and slightly 
plastic; few very fine roots; common very fine tubu- 
lar pores; moderately calcareous; 2 percent cement- 
ed nodules; moderately alkaline; clear wavy bounc- 
ary. 

C2sicam—26 to 35 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) 
duripan, brown (7.5YR 5/4) moist; thin indurated la- 
minar layers with weakly cemented loam matrix 
below; moderately calcareous; strongly alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C3ca—35 to 47 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; 
massive; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
strongly calcareous; few pieces of hardpan; very 
strongly alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

liC4—47 to 65 inches; variegated coarse sand, single 
grain; loose; less than 15 percent, by weight, fine 
gravel; moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon is dark brown, brown, very pale brown, 
pale brown, or light yellowish brown. It is darker than 5.5 
dry and 3.5 moist. In some pedons, about 0.1 percent of 
the surface is covered with stones. 

The B horizon is light yellowish brown, brownish 
yellow, brown, yellowish brown, or pale brown clay loam, 
silty clay loam, or silty clay. 
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The C horizon is white, light gray, very pale brown, 
pale brown, light yellowish brown, brownish yellow, or 
variegated. The texture is loam, sandy loam, coarse 
sand, or sand and gravel. 

The duripan is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. It is 
typically underlain by moderately coarse or coarse tex- 
tured alluvium; but, in some pedons, it is underlain by 
basalt at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

In some pedons, basalt cobbles and stones cover 3 to 
5 percent of the surface. 


Colthorp series 


The Colthorp series consists of well drained soils that 
are shallow to a duripan. These soils formed in loess or 
silty alluvium that is underlain by basalt. They are on 
basalt plains and have slopes of 0 to 4 percent. The 
average annual precipitation is 11 inches, and the aver- 
age annual temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Colthorp soils are similar to Pipeline soils. They are 
near Abo, Chilcott, Elijah, Kunaton, McCain, Power, 
Purdam, Ridenbaugh, and Sebree soils. Unlike Colthorp 
soils, Pipeline soils are not underlain by bedrock at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. Abo and Power soils are 60 or 
more inches deep. Chilcott, Elijah, McCain, Purdam, and 
Sebree soils are 20 to 40 inches deep. Kunaton and 
Ridenbaugh soils are more than 35 percent clay in the 
control section. 

Typical pedon of Colthorp silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, about 5 1/2 miles south of Boise Municipal Air- 
port, approximately 275 feet north and 385 feet east of 
the SW cor. of the SW1/4 of sec. 28, T. 1 N., R. 1 E. 


A1—0 to 4 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak very thin and thin 
platy structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine and fine 
and few medium roots; common very fine and fine 
interstitial and common very fine tubular pores; 
mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2t—4 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam, 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure parting to mod- 
erate very fine angular blocky; hard, friable, sticky 
and plastic; common very fine and fine and few 
medium roots; many very fine and few fine tubular 
and interstitial pores; common thin clay films on 
peds and in pores; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 13 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) silt 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine and fine and few medium roots; 
many very fine and medium tubular and interstitial 
pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C2ca—13 to 19 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; massive; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
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plastic; common very fine and few fine and medium 
roots; few very fine and medium tubular pores; 10 
percent durinodes; strongly effervescent; strongly al- 
kaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C8casim—19 to 28 inches; white (10YR 8/2) duripan, 
very pale brown (10YR 8/3) moist; duripan occurs in 
thick indurated plates; root mat is on surface of 
duripan; strongly effervescent; strongly alkaline; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

IIR—28 inches; highly jointed and fractured basalt that 
has lime coatings on the surface and in cracks. 


The A horizon is light gray or pale brown. 

The B horizon is brown and yellowish brown silt loam 
or silty clay loam. 

The C horizon above the pan is pale brown, white, 
light yellowish brown, or very pale brown loam or silt 
loam. The duripan is at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 
Typically, it is underlain by basalt at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. 

Cobbles and stones cover as much as 20 percent of 
the surface. Rock fragments make up as much as 25 
percent of the profile. 


Day series 


The Day series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. These soils formed in sediments that derived from 
volcanic ash and tuff. They are on terraces and have 
slopes of 5 to 30 percent. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 14 inches, and the average annual temperature is 
AQ degrees F. 

Day soils are similar to Peasley soils. They are near 
Ada, Brent, Gem, Ladd, Searles, and Tenmile soils. 
These soils are less than 60 percent clay in the control 
section. 

Typical pedon of Day clay, 15 to 30 percent slopes, 
about 4 miles east of Boise, approximately 630 feet 
south and 470 feet east of the NW cor. of the SW1/4 of 
sec. 21, T.4N.,,R.3 E. 


A1—0 to 5 inches; reddish brown (5YR 4/3) clay, dark 
reddish brown (5YR 3/4) moist; strong very fine and 
fine granular structure; soft, very friable, very sticky 
and very plastic; common very fine and fine roots; 
common very fine and fine interstitial pores; mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

ACi—5 to 20 inches; dark reddish gray (5YR 4/2) clay, 
dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) moist; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to fine and medium 
wedge-shaped peds; extremely hard, firm, very 
sticky and very plastic; common very fine and fine 
roots; common very fine and fine tubular pores; 
common slickensides and pressure faces; moderate- 
ly alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

AC2—20 to 39 inches; dark reddish gray (5YR 4/2) clay, 
dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) moist, many fine dis- 
tinct black (5YR 2/1) stains on faces of peds; weak 
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coarse prismatic structure parting to fine and 
medium wedge-shaped peds; extremely hard, firm, 
very sticky and very plastic; few fine roots; few fine 
tubular pores; many pressure faces and slickensides 
with striations and grooves; strongly alkaline; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C1ca—39 to 50 inches; reddish brown (5YR 5/3) clay, 
reddish brown (5YR 4/3) moist; weak medium pris- 
matic structure, parting to fine, medium, and coarse 
wedge-shaped peds; very hard, firm, sticky and very 
plastic; few fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 
many pressure faces and slickensides with striations 
and grooves; common fine lime veins between peds; 
moderately calcareous; strongly alkaline; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C2ca—50 to 69 inches; reddish brown (5YR 5/3) silty 
clay, dark reddish brown (5YR 3/3) moist; massive; 
hard, firm, sticky and plastic; common coarse lime 
splotches on peds; moderately calcareous; moder- 
ately alkaline. 


The A horizon is reddish brown or dark reddish gray. 
Vertical cracks, 2 to 3 inches wide at the surface, extend 
to a depth of 20 inches or more. 

The AC horizon is dark reddish gray or reddish brown. 
In a few pedons, the lower part of the AC horizon is 
slightly or moderately calcareous. 

The C horizon is reddish brown, dark reddish gray, or 
light reddish brown clay, silty clay, or sandy clay loam. 


Drax series 


The Drax series consists of very deep, moderately well 
drained soils that formed in dominantly acid igneous allu- 
vium. These soils are on low terraces adjacent to the 
Boise River and other major drainages. They have 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 11 inches, and the average annual temperature is 
51 degrees F. 

Drax soils are similar to Baldock, Goose Creek, and 
Harpt soils. They are near Beetville, Bissell, Jenness, 
Goose Creek, and Oliaga Variant soils. Baldock, Jen- 
ness, and Oliaga Variant soils do not have a mollic 
epipedon. Beetville soils are less than 18 percent clay in 
the control section. Bissell soils have an argillic horizon. 
Goose Creek soils have a mollic epipedon that is more 
than 20 inches thick. Harpt soils are well drained. 

Typical pedon of Drax loam, approximately 740 feet 
south and 1,000 feet east of the NW cor. of the SW1/4 
of sec. 19, T. 4.N., R. 2 E. 


A11—0 to 8 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate 
medium platy structure parting to moderate medium 
granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many 
very fine interstitial pores; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 
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A12—8 to 12 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and 
fine roots; few medium and common very fine and 
fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Cica—12 to 17 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) heavy 
loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; few fine distinct 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist mottles; weak coarse 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
sticky and plastic; common very fine and fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; slightly calcareous; 
mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

ll|A1bca—17 to 24 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
moist; common medium distinct dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) moist mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky and 
plastic; common very fine roots; many very fine tu- 
bular pores; slightly calcareous; moderately alkaline; 
clear smooth boundary. 

IIB2bca—24 to 28 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) clay 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) moist mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to strong medium subangular 
blocky; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; common very 
fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; common 
fine lime veins between peds; moderately calcare- 
ous; strongly alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

(IC2ca—28 to 45 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
fine sandy loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
moist; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) moist mottles; massive; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very 
fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; moderately 
calcareous; strongly alkaline; gradual wavy bound- 
ary. 

I1C3—45 to 60 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) sandy loam, 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) moist; few large promi- 
nent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) moist mottles; mas- 
sive; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few 
very fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline. 


The A horizon is grayish brown, brown, or gray. 

The C horizon is pale brown, light brownish gray, or 
light gray fine sandy loam to clay loam. 

Most pedons contain buried A horizons that consist 
of grayish brown or gray fine sandy loam to silty clay 
loam. A few pedons contain buried B horizons that con- 
sist of pale brown or light brownish gray loam, clay loam, 
or silty clay loam. The control section is stratified with 
textures ranging from fine sandy loam to silty clay loam. 
The water table is at a depth of 48 to 72 inches at the 
peak of the irrigation season unless the soil is artificially 
drained. 
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Elijah series 


The Elijah series consists of well drained soils that are 
moderately deep to a duripan. These soils formed in 
loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium 
or basalt. They are on intermediate alluvial terraces and 
basalt plains and have slopes of 0 to 8 percent. The 
average annual precipitation is 11 inches, and the aver- 
age annual temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Elijah soils are similar to Colthorp and Pipeline soils. 
They are near Colthorp, Pipeline, Power, Purdam, and 
Sebree soils. Unlike Elijah soils, Colthorp and Pipeline 
soils have a duripan at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 
Power soils do not have a duripan. Purdam soils do not 
have an indurated duripan. Sebree soils have more than 
15 percent sodium saturation. 

Typical pedon of Elijah silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
about 6 miles east of Meridian, approximately 380 feet 
south and 140 feet west of the NE cor. of the SW1/4 of 
sec. 14, T.3.N.,R. 1 E. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; moderate medium 
granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
many very fine interstitial pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A12—8 to 11 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; weak medium 
platy structure parting to weak very fine subangular 
blocky; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common very fine and few fine roots; many 
very fine and few fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—11 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam, brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; weak fine pris- 
matic structure parting to moderate medium suban- 
gular blocky; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
plastic; common very fine and fine and few medium 
roots; few very fine and fine tubular pores; common 
moderately thick clay films on peds and in pores; 
mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—14 to 22 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam, brown (7.5YR 4.4) moist; strong medium pris- 
matic structure parting to strong medium subangular 
blocky; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; common very 
fine and fine and few medium roots between peds; 
few very fine tubular pores; continuous moderately 
thick clay films on peds and in pores; mildly alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—22 to 26 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam, brown (7.5YR 4.4) moist; weak medium pris- 
matic structure, parting to moderate fine and 
medium angular blocky; hard, firm, sticky and plas- 
tic; common very fine and fine and few medium and 
coarse roots between peds; continuous moderately 
thick clay films on peds and in pores; moderately 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 
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Cica—26 to 31 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
loam, brown (7.5YR 5.4) moist; massive; hard, firm, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; 
few very fine tubular pores; slightly effervescent in 
matrix, strongly effervescent lime veins in cracks 
and pores; strongly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C2sicam—31 to 36 inches; light gray (10YR 6/2) duri- 
pan, light gray (10YR 7/2) moist; thin silica lamina- 
tions on surface and silica stringers throughout; 
roots matted on duripan surface; strongly efferves- 
cent; strongly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

lIC3sicam—36 to 43 inches; light gray (10YR 6/2) indur- 
ated duripan, light gray (10YR 7.2) moist; 20 percent 
pebbles cemented in the matrix of the duripan; 
strongly effervescent; strongly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

lIC4ca—43 to 96 inches; variegated sand and gravel; 70 
percent pebbles; pebbles in the upper part have 
lime pendants. 


The A horizon is grayish brown, brown, light gray, pale 
brown, or very pale brown. It is darker than 5.5, dry, or 
3.5, moist. The texture is loam or silt loam. 

The B2t horizon is grayish brown, yellowish brown, 
brown, or pale brown silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The C horizon above the duripan, is light gray, very 
pale brown, or white loam or silt loam. The duripan is at 
a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Typically it is underlain by 
sand and gravel, but in some pedons it is underlain by 
basalt. 


Falk series 


Tne Falk series consists of very deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils. These soils formed in recent allu- 
vium of dominantly acid igneous origin. They are on low 
alluvial terraces adjacent to the Boise River and have 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 11 inches, and the average annual temperature is 
51 degrees F. 

Falk soils are similar to Chance, Moulton, Oliaga Vari- 
ant, and Tindahay soils. They are near Baldock, Bram, 
Chance, Goose Creek, Moulton, Notus, and Tindahay 
soils. Unlike Falk soils, Chance soils are very poorly 
drained. Moulton soils are poorly drained and have a 
mollic epipedon. Oliaga Variant soils are calcareous 
throughout the A horizon and the upper part of the C 
horizon. Baldock, Bram, and Goose Creek soils do not 
have strongly contrasting particle-size classes in the con- 
trol section. Notus soils are more than 35 percent coarse 
fragments throughout the control section. Tindahay soils 
are well drained. 

Typical pedon of Falk fine sandy loam, about 2 1/2 
miles southeast of Eagle, approximately 470 feet north 
and 275 feet west of the SE cor. of the SW1/4 of sec. 
22,7.4N.,R.1€. 


A11—0O to 3 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine 
sandy loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
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moist; weak thin platy structure parting to weak fine 
granular; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many 
very fine interstitial pores; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A12—3 to 8 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sandy loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; many fine tubular 
pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Ci—8 to 21 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine 
and fine roots; many fine tubular pores; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C2—21 to 26 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; common fine faint 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist mottles; 
massive; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky and non- 
plastic; few very fine and fine roots; many fine tubu- 
lar pores; about 5 percent gravel; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

lIC3—26 to 33 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very grav- 
elly coarse sandy loam, dark grayish brown (2.5Y 
4/2) moist; common fine distinct dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) moist mottles; massive; loose, 
very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine 
and fine roots; 40 percent pebbles; neutral; clear 
wavy boundary. 

lIC4—33 to 60 inches; mottled very gravelly sand; single 
grain, loose; 50 percent gravel; neutral. 


The A horizon is grayish brown, light brownish gray, or 
pale brown. 

The C horizon in the upper part is pale brown, light 
brownish gray, or variegated fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, or coarse sandy loam; faint to distinct mottles are 
between depths of 20 to 40 inches. In the lower part it is 
faintly mottled sand and gravel. 

The water table is at a depth of 36 to 60 inches during 
the irrigation season. 


Feltham series 


The Feltham series consists of very deep, somewhat 
excessively drained soils that formed in wind-modified 
alluvium. These soils are on terraces and alluvial fans 
and have slopes of 0 to 12 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 9 inches, and the average annual tem- 
perature is 51 degrees F. 

Feltham soils are similar to the Turbyfill soils. They are 
near Power, Purdam, and Turbyfill soils. Unlike Feltham 
soils, Turbyfill soils have a coarse-loamy control section. 
Power and Purdam soils have an argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Feltham loamy sand, 3 to 12 percent 
slopes, about 2 miles northeast of Star, approximately 
2,000 feet south and 1,200 feet east of the NW cor. of 
the NW1/4 of sec. 4, T. 4.N., R. 1 W. 
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A1—0 to 7 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; 
weak medium granular structure; loose; many very 
fine and fine roots; common very fine and fine inter- 
Stitial pores; mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—7 to 15 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) loamy 
sand, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common fine 
and medium roots; many very fine and fine intersti- 
tial pores; mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C2ca—15 to 20 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) 
sandy loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; hard, fri- 
able, nonsticky and nonplastic; few medium roots; 
common medium interstitial pores; few fine distinct 
lime veins; slightly calcareous; mildly alkaline; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

C3ca—20 to 34 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) fine 
sand, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) moist; single 
grain; loose; slightly calcareous; mildly alkaline. 

C4—34 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) fine 
sandy loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) moist: 
massive; slightly hard, very friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; slightly calcareous; mildly alkaline. 


The A horizon is light yellowish brown or very pale 
brown. 

The C horizon is light yellowish brown or very pale 
brown. 

In some pedons, the surface horizon consists of 
recent eolian deposits of single grain, loose sand. 


Garbutt series 


The Garbutt series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. These soils formed in loess on basalt plains or in 
silty alluvium on fans. The slopes are O to 8 percent. The 
average annual precipitation is 9 inches, and the average 
annual temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Garbutt soils are similar to Scism soils. They are near 
Scism, Trio, Truesdale, and Turbyfill soils. Unlike Garbutt 
soils, Scism and Truesdaie soils have a weakly cement- 
ed duripan at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Trio soils have 
a weakly cemented duripan at a depth of 10 to 20 
inches. Turbyfill soils are more than 15 percent very fine 
sand or coarser material between depths of 10 and 40 
inches. 

Typical pedon of Garbutt silt loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes, about 9 miles south and 5 miles west of Kuna, 
approximately 190 feet north and 385 feet east of the 
SW cor. of the NW1/4 of sec. 7, T. 1S, R. 1 W. 


Ai1—0 to 3 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak thin platy structure; 
soft, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
many very fine and common medium roots; many 
very fine and fine vesicular pores; slightly calcare- 
ous; strongly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 
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A12—3 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and 
common medium roots; many very fine and common 
fine tubular pores; slightly calcareous; strongly alka- 
line; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cica—8 to 13 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; soft, very 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common 
fine and medium roots; common fine and medium 
tubular pores; moderately calcareous; moderately al- 
kaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2ca—13 to 17 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; soft, very 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine 
and medium roots; common fine and medium tubular 
pores; moderately calcareous; moderately alkaline; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C8ca—17 to 27 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) very 
fine sandy loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; 
soft, very friable, nonsticky and slightly plastic; few 
fine and medium roots; common fine and medium 
tubular pores; 15 percent strongly cemented durin- 
odes; moderately calcareous; moderately alkaline; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C4ca—27 to 40 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) very 
fine sandy loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; 
soft, very friable, slightly plastic, nonsticky and non- 
plastic; few fine and medium tubular pores; moder- 
ately calcareous; moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

lIC5ca—40 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 8/3) silt 
loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) moist; mas- 
sive; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few medium roots; few medium tubular 
pores; few thin colloid stains on mineral grains; mod- 
erately calcareous; moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon is brown, grayish brown, or yellowish 
brown. It is not both darker than 5.5 dry and 3.5 moist. 
The C horizon is very pale brown, light gray, light 
brownish gray, grayish brown, and light yellowish brown. 


Gem series 


The Gem series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils. These soils formed in material that weath- 
ered from basalt, tuff, and volcanic ash and that is cov- 
ered by loess in some areas. They are on basalt plains 
and in areas where basalt outcrops on the Boise Front. 
The slopes are 2 to 40 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 14 inches, and the average annual tem- 
perature is 50 degrees F. 

Gem soils are similar to Bowns soils. They are near 
Ada, Brent, Day, Ladd, Lankbush, Searles, and Tenmile 
soils. Unlike Gem soils, Ada, Searles, and Tenmile soils 
are more than 35 percent gravel in the control section. 
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Bowns and Lankbush soils have an ochric epipedon. 
Brent and Ladd soils are more than 60 inches deep. Day 
soils are more than 60 percent clay in the control sec- 
tion. 

Typical pedon of Gem gravelly clay loam, 4 to 12 
percent slopes, about 100 feet southwest of the south 
end of the emergency spillway of Lucky Peak Dam, in 
the NE1/4SE1/4 of sec. 11, T. 2.N., R. 3 E. 


A11—0 to 2 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) gravelly clay 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; weak very fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
many very fine and fine interstitial pores; 20 percent 
weathered basalt pebbles; mildly alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A12—2 to 7 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/2) gravelly 
clay loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; moderate 
fine granular structure; slightly hard, very friable, 
sticky and plastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
many very fine tubular and interstitial pores; 20 per- 
cent weathered fine basalt pebbles; mildly alkaline; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—7 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) clay 
loam, dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure parting to moderate fine 
and medium angular blocky; slightly hard, friable, 
sticky and plastic; common very fine roots dominant- 
ly confined to spaces between peds; few very fine 
tubular pores; 5 percent fine basalt pebbles; 
common moderately thick clay films on peds and in 
pores; moderately alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—9 to 15 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) clay, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; moderate thick platy struc- 
ture parting to strong fine and medium angular 
blocky; hard, firm, very sticky and very plastic; 
common very fine and fine roots confined to spaces 
between peds; few very fine tubular pores; few thin 
clay films on peds; moderately alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B3tca—15 to 18 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) clay 
loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; strong medium 
angular blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky and plas- 
tic; few very fine and fine roots; few very fine tubular 
pores; few slightly calcareous fine lime veins and 
splotches between peds; moderately alkaline; gradu- 
al wavy boundary. 

Cca—18 to 23 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) grav- 
elly loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine and fine roots; many very fine and fine 
tubular pores; about 20 percent weathered basalt 
pebbles; strongly calcareous; strongly alkaline; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—23 inches; vesicular basalt that has numerous joints 
and fractures; continuous lime coatings on upper 
surface; many cracks and pores are filled with sec- 
ondary silica; few very fine and fine roots in soil 
material in cracks. 
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The Bt horizon is clay loam, clay, or gravelly silty clay 
loam. 

In some pedons there is no Cca horizon. 

Bedrock is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The profile is 
as much as 20 percent basalt gravel and 10 percent 
stones throughout. Gravel, cobbles, and stones, com- 
bined, make up less than 35 percent of the profile. 


Goose Creek series 


The Goose Creek series consists of very deep, some- 
what poorly drained soils. These soils formed from acid 
igneous alluvium. They are on low alluvial terraces and 
have slopes of O to 2 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, and the average annual tem- 
perature is 51 degrees F. 

Goose Creek soils are similar to Bissell, Drax, and 
Harpt soils. They are near Baldock, Beetville, Bram, 
Drax, Falk, and Moulton soils. Unlike Goose Creek soils, 
Bissell soils have an argillic horizon. Baldock, Bram, and 
Falk soils do not have a mollic epipedon. Drax soils have 
a mollic epipedon. Harpt soils are well drained. Beetville 
and Moulton soils are less than 18 percent clay in the 
control section. 

Typical pedon of Goose Creek loam, in northwest 
Boise, approximately 990 feet north and 1,350 feet east 
of the SW cor. of the NW1/4 of sec. 33, T.4.N., R. 2 E. 


A11—0 to 9 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loam, black 
(10YR 2/1) moist; moderate medium granular struc- 
ture; hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
many very fine and fine roots; many very fine and 
fine interstitial and tubular pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A12—9 to 14 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loam, black 
(10YR 2/1) moist; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure parting to moderate medium granular; hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular 
pores; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

A13—14 to 20 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay loam, 
black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak coarse prismatic 
structure parting to moderate coarse subangular 
blocky; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; few very fine 
and fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular 
pores; mildly alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

C1—20 to 24 inches; dark gray ({0YR 4/1) heavy loam, 
black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak coarse prismatic 
structure; hard, firm, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; few very fine roots; common very fine and fine 
tubular pores; mildly alkaline; gradual smooth bound- 


ary. 
co—24 to 29 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) heavy loam, black 
(10YR 2/1) moist; weak coarse prismatic structure; 
hard, firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very 
fine roots; common very fine and fine interstitial and 
tubular pores; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 
C3ca—29 to 37 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay 
foam, dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) moist; few fine 
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prominent reddish brown (5YR 4/4) moist motiles; 
massive; hard, friable, sticky and plastic; few very 
fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; common 
fine lime veins; slightly calcareous; mildly alkaline; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C4—37 to 60 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) loam, 
very dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) moist; many 
medium prominent reddish brown (SYR 5/3) moist 
motties; massive; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common very fine tubular pores; neu- 
tral. 


The A horizon is dark gray, gray, or grayish brown. 

The C horizon is dark gray, gray, grayish brown, or 
light brownish gray. 

Mottles occur at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The water 
table is at a depth of 30 to 40 inches at the peak of the 
irrigation season unless the soil is artificially drained. 
Many pedons contain a buried A1 horizon. Some pedons 
contain a cambic horizon that is clay loam or sandy clay 
loam. 


Harpt series 


The Harpt series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. These soils formed in acid igneous alluvium on 
alluvial fans and low alluvial terraces. The slopes are 0 
to 4 percent. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, and the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F. 

Harpt soils are similar to Bissell, Cashmere, Drax, and 
Goose Creek soils. They are near Cashmere, Haw, Jen- 
ness, Lankbush, and Payette soils. Unlike Harpt soils, 
Lankbush and Jenness soils do not have a mollic epipe- 
don. Bissell and Haw soils have an argillic horizon. Cash- 
mere and Payette soils are less than 18 percent clay in 
the control section. Drax soils are moderately well 
drained, and Goose Creek soils are somewhat poorly 
drained. 

Typical pedon of Harpt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
about 5 miles north of Star, along Willow Creek, approxi- 
mately 880 feet north and 110 feet east of the SW cor. 
of the SE1/4 of sec. 18, T. 5 N., R. 1 W. 


Ai1—0 to 3 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam, 
very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak thin platy 
structure parting to moderate fine granular; slightly 
hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
many very fine and fine roots; many very fine and 
fine tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A12—3 to 14 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
moist; weak medium subangular blocky structure 
parting to weak fine granular; soft and very friable; 
many very fine and fine roots; many very fine and 
fine tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A13—14 to 22 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silt loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak 
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medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular 
pores; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

B2—22 to 36 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common very fine and fine roots; 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—36 to 42 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; mas- 
sive; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few 
very fine and fine roots; few very fine and fine tubu- 
lar pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

C2—42 to 63 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
coarse sandy loam; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
moist; massive; slightly hard, very friable, nonsticky 
and nonplastic; mildly alkaline. 


The B horizon is brown or pale brown silt loam, loam, 
or clay loam. 
The profile is commonly stratified. 


Haw series 


The Haw series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. These soils formed in acid igneous alluvium on 
alluvial terraces. The slopes are 4 to 60 percent. The 
average annual precipitation is 12 inches, and the aver- 
age annual temperature is 50 degrees F. 

Haw soils are similar to Bissell, Harpt, Ladd, Lankbush, 
Payette, and Van Dusen soils. They are near Brent, 
Cashmere, Harpt, Jenness, Lankbush, Payette, Tindahay, 
and Van Dusen soils. Unlike Haw soils, Bissell and Ladd 
soils do not have an accummulation of lime in the pro- 
file. Harpt, Cashmere, and Jenness soils do not have an 
argillic horizon. Brent and Lankbush soils do not have a 
mollic epipedon. Payette soils are less than 18 percent 
clay in the control section. Tindahay soils have a sandy 
control section. Van Dusen soils have a mollic epipedon 
that is more than 20 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Haw loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
about 4 miles north and 1 1/2 miles east of Star, ap- 
proximately 550 feet south and 660 feet west of the NE 
cor. of the NW1/4 of sec. 28, T.5 N., R. 1 W. 


A11—0 to 3 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam, very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; weak medium platy 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many 
very fine and fine tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

A12—3 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam, dark brown 
(10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many 
very fine and fine tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 
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A13—7 to 14 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many very fine and common fine 
roots; few very fine and fine tubular pores; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—14 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate medium 
and coarse prismatic structure; hard, firm, sticky and 
plastic; many very fine and fine roots; few very fine 
and common fine tubular pores; common moderate- 
ly thick clay films on peds and in pores; mildly alka- 
line; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B22tca—23 to 30 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) clay loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; 
strong medium subangular blocky structure; hard, 
firm, sticky and plastic; few very fine roots; few very 
fine and fine tubular pores; common moderately 
thick clay films on peds and in pores; few medium 
lime veins and splotches; moderately calcareous; 
moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Cica—30 to 38 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) loam, very 
pale brown (10YR 7/3) moist; massive; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few 
very fine and fine tubular pores; strongly calcareous; 
moderately alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

HC2ca—38 to 48 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) loamy 
sand, pale brown (10YR 6/3) moist; massive; hard, 
firm, nonsticky and nonplastic; very weak lime ce- 
mentation; strongly calcareous; moderately alkaline; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

IC3ca—48 to 64 inches; white (10YR 8/2) loamy sand, 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) moist; massive; 
soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; strongly 
calcareous; strongly alkaline. 


The A horizon is brown or grayish brown. 

The B2t horizon is yellowish brown or light yellowish 
brown clay loam or sandy clay loam. 

The C horizon is light gray, brownish yellow, very pale 
brown, or white loam, loamy sand, or sandy loam. 


Jenness series 


The Jenness series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. These soils formed in acid igneous alluvium on 
alluvial fans and low alluvial terraces. The slopes are 0 
to 4 percent. The average annual precipitation is 11 
inches, and the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F. 

Jenness soils are similar to Cashmere, Falk, and Tin- 
dahay soils. They are near Brent, Cashmere, Chilcott, 
Elijah, Power, and Purdam soils. Unlike Jenness soils, 
Falk and Tindahay soils have contrasting textures in the 
control section. Cashmere soils have a mollic epipedon. 
Brent, Chilcott, Elijah, Power, and Purdam soils have an 
argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Jenness fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, about 5 miles north of Star, approximate- 
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ly 800 feet south and 1,200 feet east of the NW cor. of 
the SW1/4 of sec. 15, T.5 N., R. 1 W. 


A1—0 to 9 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sandy loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; 
weak medium granular structure; soft, very friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; many very fine and fine 
roots; common fine and medium interstitial pores; 
neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C1—9 to 22 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sandy loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; 
weak fine platy structure parting to weak fine granu- 
lar; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; common fine and 
medium tubular pores; neutral; abrupt wavy bound- 


ary. 

C2—22 to 32 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 3/3) moist; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; few very 
fine and fine roots; common fine tubular pores; neu- 
tral; clear wavy boundary. 

C3—32 to 40 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; few very 
fine and fine roots; common fine tubular pores; neu- 
tral; clear wavy boundary. 

C4ca—40 to 53 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) sandy 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; mas- 
sive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and nonplas- 
tic; few fine tubular pores; slightly calcareous; mildly 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

\I\C5ca—53 to 70 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; massive; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; few fine and very fine tubular pores; few faint 
lime veins and splotches; moderately calcareous; 
mildly alkaline. 


The A horizon is grayish brown, light brownish gray, 
light yellowish brown, and pale brown fine sandy loam or 
loam. 

The C horizon is tight brownish gray, grayish brown, 
pale brown, and very pale brown. 

In some pedons, horizons below a depth of 40 inches 
have strongly contrasting textures. Most pedons have a 
slightly calcareous Cca horizon; some pedons are non- 
calcareous throughout. 


Kiesel Variant 


The Kiesel Variant consists of very deep, well drained 
sodium-affected soils. These soils formed in silty allu- 
vium. They are on terraces and in filled basins on basalt 
plains. The slopes are 0 to 2 percent. The average 
annual precipitation is 12 inches, and the average annual 
temperature is 52 degrees F. 

Kiesel Variant soils are similar to Chardoton and 
Sebree soils. They are near Chardoton and Lankbush 
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soils. Unlike Kiesel Variant soils, Chardoton soils do not 
have a natric horizon. Lankbush soils are less than 35 
percent clay in the control section. Sebree soils have a 
duripan at a depth of 20 to 40 inches, and they are less 
than 35 percent clay in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Kiesel Variant silty clay loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, about 4 miles south of Orchard, 250 feet 
north and 50 feet east of the SW cor. of sec. 8, T. 2 S., 
R.4E. 


A2—0 to 3 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) silt 
loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate thick 
platy structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common very fine and fine roots; 
many fine and medium vesicular pores; neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—3 to 7 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
clay, (10YR 3/4) moist; light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) silt caps on upper surface of peds and coatings 
in cracks, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; strong 
medium columnar structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; hard, firm, very sticky 
and very plastic; common very fine and fine roots; 
common very fine tubular pores in the major portion 
of the peds with common fine vesicular pores in the 
silt caps; continuous thick clay films on the peds 
and in pores; moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—7 to 11 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay, 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; common 
distinct fine and medium very dark brown (10YR 
2/2) organic stains on peds; moderate medium su- 
bangular blocky structure parting to strong very fine 
and fine angular blocky; hard, firm, sticky and plas- 
tic; common very fine roots; common very fine and 
fine tubular pores; many moderately thick clay films 
on peds and in pores; strongly alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B23t—11 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay, dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; strong fine and 
medium angular blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky 
and plastic; common very fine roots; common very 
fine and fine tubular pores; 5 percent hard cicada 
nodules; common moderately thick clay films on 
peds and in pores; strongly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B3t—16 to 18 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist: 
strong fine angular blocky structure; hard, firm, 
sticky and plastic; common very fine and fine tubular 
pores; 20 percent hard cicada nodules; few thin clay 
films on peds and in pores; strongly alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Cica—18 to 22 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine 
and fine tubular pores; 15 percent hard cicada nod- 
ules; slightly calcareous matrix with common fine 
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strongly calcareous lime veins; strongly alkaline; 
clear smooth boundary. 

C2ca—22 to 29 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; slightly 
calcareous matrix with many fine strongly calcareous 
lime veins; strongly alkaline; gradual smooth bound- 


ary. 

11B21tbca—29 to 37 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; moderate medium 
angular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
plastic; many very fine and fine tubular pores; few 
thin clay films; few slightly calcareous lime veins and 
splotches; strongly alkaline; gradual smooth bound- 
ary. 

IIB22tbhca—37 to 64 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate fine 
angular blocky structure; hard, firm, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; common very fine tubular pores; 
few thin clay films on faces of peds and in pores; 
few fine slightly calcareous lime veins; moderately 
alkaline. 


The A2 horizon is light yellowish brown or pale brown. 

The Bt horizon is clay, silty clay, silty clay loam, or clay 
loam. Exchangeable sodium makes up more than 15 
percent of the B2t horizon in the upper part. 

The B3t horizon is light yellowish brown or pale brown 
clay loam or loam. In a few pedons, this horizon is 
slightly or moderately calcareous. 

The Ceca horizon is very pale brown or pale brown and 
slightly to strongly calcareous. The texture is loam, silt 
loam, or very fine sandy loam. 

The buried Bt horizon is loam or light clay loam. This 
horizon is massive but shows evidence of structure that 
was altered when the soil material was buried. In a few 
pedons the buried horizon is not present, or it is at a 
depth of 60 inches or more. 


Kunaton series 


The Kunaton series consists of well drained soils that 
are shallow to a duripan. These soils formed in loess or 
silty alluvium over basalt. They are on basalt plains and 
have slopes of 0 to 8 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, and the average annual tem- 
perature is 51 degrees F. 

Kunaton soils are similar to Ridenbaugh soils. They 
are near Chilcott, Colthorp, Elijah, Purdam, Ridenbaugh 
and Sebree soils. Unlike Kunaton soils, Ridenbaugh soils 
are not underlain by bedrock at a depth of less than 40 
inches. Chilcott, Elijah, Purdam, and Sebree soils have a 
duripan at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Colthorp soils are 
less than 35 percent clay in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Kunaton silty clay loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes, about 4 3/4 miles east of Kuna, approxi- 
mately 80 feet south and 1,070 feet east of the NW cor. 
of sec. 27, T. 2.N., R. 1 E. 
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A2—0 to 4 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty clay 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; weak 
thin platy structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine 
roots; many very fine and fine vesicular pores; mildly 
alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2t—4 to 9 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay, dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
moist or dry coatings on peds; moderate very 
coarse prismatic structure parting to strong medium 
subangular blocky and fine angular blocky; very 
hard, friable, sticky and plastic; common very fine 
roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; continu- 
ous thick clay films on peds and in pores; mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B3tca—9 to 13 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silty 
clay, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; moder- 
ate medium and coarse subangular blocky structure; 
hard, friable, sticky and plastic; few very fine roots; 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; many 
moderately thick clay films on peds and in pores; 
common fine lime veins between peds; moderately 
calcareous; strongly alkaline; abrupt smooth bound- 
ary. 

Ccasim—13 to 25 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) 
duripan, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) moist; 
white (10YR 8/2) lime coatings covering the indurat- 
ed laminations; dense opalized layer 3 to 6 millime- 
ters thick on upper zone of cementation; laminations 
are 1 to 3 inches thick, separated by 0.5 inch to 2.0 
inches of loose, strongly calcareous soil material; 
strongly alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

liR—25 inches; highly jointed and fractured vesicular 
basalt. 


The A horizon is pale brown or dark grayish brown. 

The Bt horizon is brown, dark yellowish brown, or light 
yellowish brown silty clay, clay, or silty clay loam. The 
B2t horizon is typically noncalcareous; but, in some 
pedons, fine lime veins occur between the peds. 

The control section is, by weighted average, 38 to 55 
percent clay. The duripan is at a depth of 10 to 20 
inches. Typically, it rests directly on basalt at a depth of 
20 to 40 inches. 


Ladd series 


The Ladd series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils that formed in weathered granite or granitic collu- 
vium. They are on colluvial mountain foot slopes. The 
slopes are 4 to 65 percent. The average annual precipi- 
tation is 16 inches, and the average annual temperature 
is 50 degrees F. 

Ladd soils are near Ada, Brent, Day, Gem, Haw, Lank- 
bush, Ola, Payette, Rainey, Searles, Tenmile, and Van 
Dusen soils. Unlike Ladd soils, Ada, Searles, and Ten- 
mile soils are more than 35 percent rock fragments in 
the control section. Brent, Day, and Gem soils are more 
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than 35 percent clay in the control section. Haw soils 
have accumulations of lime in the profile. Lankbush soils 
do not have a mollic epipedon. Payette and Rainey soils 
are less than 18 percent clay in the contro! section. Ola 
and Van Dusen soils have a mollic epipedon that is more 
than 20 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Ladd loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes, 
about 1 1/2 miles northeast of Tablerock, approximately 
1,000 feet north and 50 feet west of the SE cor. of sec. 
7,7.3.N., R. 3 E. 


A11—0 to 5 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; moderate 
medium granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
Sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine 
roots; many fine interstitial pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Ai2—5 to 14 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; weak fine 
and medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
many very fine and fine roots; many fine interstitial 
pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—14 to 29 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; moderate medium prismatic structure parting 
to moderate fine and medium subangular blocky; 
hard, firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; few fine 
tubular pores; continuous moderately thick clay films 
on peds; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—29 to 45 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; few 
fine tubular pores; continuous thin clay films on 
peds; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C—45 to 72 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; massive; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common fine tubular pores; few thin 
clay films in pores; neutral. 


Weathered granite is typically at a depth of 60 inches 
or more. The profile is slightly acid to mildly alkaline 
throughout. Some pedons are as much as 15 percent 
fine gravel. 

The A horizon is grayish brown or gray. 

The B2t horizon is light yellowish brown, pale brown, 
or brown sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The C horizon ranges in texture from sandy clay loam 
to sandy loam. 


Lankbush series 


The Lankbush series consists of very deep, well 
drained soils. These soils formed in acid igneous alluvial 
or lacustrine deposits. In some areas, these soils are on 
alluvial fans and alluvial terraces and have slopes of 0 to 
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80 percent. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, and the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F. 

Lankbush soils are similar to the Brent, Payette, and 
Haw soils. They are near Brent, Cashmere, Chardoton, 
Gem, Haw, Payette, Tindahay, and Van Dusen soils. 
Unlike Lankbush soils, Brent, Gem, Haw, Payette and 
Van Dusen soils have a mollic epipedon. Tindahay soils 
do not have an argillic horizon. Brent and Chardoton 
soils are more than 35 percent clay in the control sec- 
tion. 

Typical pedon of Lankbush sandy loam in an area of 
Lankbush-Brent sandy loams, 12 to 30 percent slopes, 
about 4 miles north and 1 1/2 miles east of Star, ap- 
proximately 5,220 feet north and 880 feet west of the SE 
cor. of the NW1/4 of sec. 28, T. 5 N., A. 1 W. 


Ai—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam, very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; weak thin 
platy structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky and non- 
plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many very fine 
and fine tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

A2—4 to 11 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) sandy loam, 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky and 
nonplastic; many very fine and fine roots, many very 
fine, common fine, and few medium tubular pores; 
neutral; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21t—11 to 19 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; mod- 
erate medium prismatic structure parting to strong 
medium subangular blocky; extremely hard, very 
firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very 
fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; thick 
continuous clay films on peds and in pores; mildly 
alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

B22t—19 to 30 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine roots; few 
very fine tubular pores; few thin clay films in pores; 
mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—30 to 41 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) sandy 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; soft, very 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine tubu- 
lar pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C2ca—41 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
sandy loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) moist; massive; 
very hard, very firm, nonsticky and nonplastic; few 
lime veins; moderately calcareous; strongly alkaline. 


The A horizon is grayish brown, brown, or pale brown. 
It is not thick enough or dark enough to be a mollic 
epipedon. The A2 horizon is loam or sandy loam. 

The B2t horizon is grayish brown, brown, yellowish 
brown, or light yellowish brown sandy clay loam, clay 
loam, or loam. 

The C horizon is pale brown, very pale brown, or light 
gray sandy loam, loamy coarse sand, or coarse sand. 
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Some pedons are 5 to 10 percent fine gravel through- 
out. Some pedons do not have a C2ca horizon. 


McCain series 


The McCain series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils. These soils formed in loess or silty allu- 
vium that is underlain by basalt. They are on basalt 
plains and have slopes of 0 to 15 percent. The average 
annual precipitation is 10 inches, and the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F. 

McCain soils are similar to Power soils. They are near 
Chilcott, Colthorp, Elijah, Kunaton, Potratz, Power, 
Scism, Sebree, and Trevino soils. Unlike McCain soils, 
Chilcott, Elijah, and Sebree soils have an indurated duri- 
pan at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Power soils are more 
than 40 inches deep. Potratz soils do not have an argillic 
horizon. Scism soils have a weakly cemented duripan at 
a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Colthorp, Kunaton, and 
Trevino soils are less than 20 inches deep. 

Typical pedon of McCain silt loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes, about 3 miles south of Kuna, approximately 670 
feet north and 1,100 feet east of the SW cor. of the 
NE1/4 of sec. 20, T. 1.N., R. 1 W. 


Ai—0 to 2 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; moderate fine 
granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
many fine interstitial pores; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A2—2 to 7 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate thin platy struc- 
ture; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and _ slightly 
plastic; common fine roots; many fine vesicular 
pores; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—7 to 12 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam, 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; dark brown 
(10YR 4/3) moist crushed; moderate medium pris- 
matic structure parting to moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; few 
fine and medium roots; many fine tubular pores; 
nearly continuous thin clay films on the vertical and 
horizontal faces of peds; moderately alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—12 to 16 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; weak medium pris- 
matic structure parting to moderate fine and medium 
subangular blocky; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; 
common fine and medium roots; many fine tubular 
pores; continuous thin clay films on vertical and hori- 
zontal faces of peds; moderately alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B3ca—16 to 22 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) moist; weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine 
roots; many fine tubular pores; few thin clay films on 
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faces of peds; common fine lime veins between 
peds; slightly calcareous; moderately alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Cica—22 to 29 inches; white (10YR 8/2) loam, very 
pale brown (10YR 7/3) moist; massive; slightly hard, 
friable; few very fine and fine roots; common fine 
tubular pores; 5 percent angular basaltic pebbles; 20 
to 30 percent strongly cemented cicada nodules; 
strongly calcareous; moderately alkaline; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C2ca—29 to 33 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) moist; massive; slightly hard, fri- 
able; 10 percent angular basaltic stones and peb- 
bles; 20 to 30 percent strongly cemented cicada 
nodules; strongly calcareous; moderately alkaline; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

R—33 inches; basalt; lime coating on upper surface and 
in pores and fractures. 


The A horizon is not both darker than 5.5 dry and 3.5 
moist. 

In some pedons the C horizon is 10 to 30 percent 
strongly cemented cicada nodules. 

Bedrock is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. In some 
pedons the surface cover is as much as 15 percent 
stones and the profile is as much as 15 percent stones 
and 10 percent gravel. 


Minidoka series 


The Minidoka series consists of well drained soils that 
are moderately deep to a duripan that is underlain by 
basalt. These soils formed in loess or silty alluvium. They 
are on basalt plains and have slopes of 2 to 4 percent. 
The average annual precipitation is 9 inches, and the 
average annual temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Minidoka soils are similar to Scism soils. They are near 
Garbutt, Potratz, Scism, Shabliss, Trevino, Trio, and 
Truesdale soils. Unlike Minidoka soils, Garbutt and Po- 
tratz soils do not have a duripan. Scism and Truesdale 
soils have a brittle, weakly cemented duripan. Shabliss 
and Trio soils are 10 to 20 inches deep. Trevino soils are 
underlain by bedrock at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 

Typical pedon of Minidoka silt loam, bedrock substra- 
tum, 2 to 4 percent slopes, about 8 miles south of Kuna 
and 1 mile west of Swan Falls road, approximately 490 
feet southwest of the NE1/4 of sec. 4, T. 1 N., R. 1 W. 


A1—O to 4 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak granular structure; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine and common fine and 
medium roots; common medium tubular and intersti- 
tial pores; mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

B2—4 to 11 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) silt 
loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many 
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fine and common medium roots; common fine and 
medium tubular pores; moderately alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Cicasi—11 to 24 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; very hard, very 
firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine 
and fine roots; common fine tubular pores; about 30 
percent durinodes in a weakiy cemented matrix with 
discontinuous silica stringer; strongly calcareous; 
moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C2sicam—24 to 41 inches; white (10YR 8/2) duripan, 
very pale brown (10YR 8/3) moist; alternating lami- 
nations 1 to 3 inches thick with loose soil material 
between plates; indurated; roots matted on pan sur- 
face; strongly calcareous; strongly alkaline; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

R—41 inches; highly jointed and fractured, vesicular 
basalt. 


The A horizon is light yellowish brown or pale brown. 
The C horizon is light gray and white silt loam or loam. 
The duripan is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Typically, it 
is underlain by basalt at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 


Moulton series 


The Moulton series consists of very deep, poorly 
drained soils. These soils formed in alluvium from acid 
igneous material. They are on the flood plain of the 
Boise River and on low alluvial terraces adjacent to the 
flood plain. The slopes are 0 to 2 percent. The average 
annual precipitation is 11 inches, and the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Moulton soils are similar to Chance, Falk, and Oliaga 
Variant soils. They are near Baldock, Beetville, Bissell, 
Bram, Chance, Falk, Goose Creek, and Notus soils. 
Unlike Moulton soils, Chance, Falk, Oliaga Variant, Bal- 
dock, Bram, and Notus soils do not have a mollic epipe- 
don. Chance soils are very poorly drained. Bissell soils 
are more than 18 percent clay in the control section. 
Beetville and Goose Creek soils do not have strongly 
contrasting textures in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Moulton fine sandy loam, about 1 
1/2 miles south and 1 1/4 miles east of Eagle, approxi- 
mately 960 feet south and 1,300 feet east of the NW 
cor. of the NW1/4 of sec. 22, T. 4.N., R. 1 W. 


Ai1—0 to 6 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine 
sandy loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
moist; weak thin platy structure parting to weak fine 
granular, soft, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many very fine 
and fine interstitial and tubular pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A12—6 to 12 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5.2) fine sandy 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
few faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
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slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; common very fine and fine and few medium 
roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; mildly 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

B21—12 to 16 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine 
sandy loam, dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) moist; 
many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
moist mottles; massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; few fine and medium 
roots; common fine tubular pores; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22—16 to 24 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine 
sandy loam, dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) moist; 
many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
moist mottles; massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; few fine and medium 
roots; many fine tubular pores; neutral; clear wavy 
boundary. 

C1—24 to 33 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine 
sandy loam, grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) moist; many 
large distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) moist mot- 
tles; massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine and medium roots; 
many fine tubular pores; neutral; abrupt wavy bound- 


ary. 

lIC2—33 to 60 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) very 
gravelly loamy sand, grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) moist; 
many medium distinct light yellowish brown (2.5Y 
6/4) moist mottles; single grain; loose; 40 percent 
pebbles; neutral. 


The A horizon is grayish brown and dark grayish 
brown. 

The B horizon is fine sandy loam or sandy loam. 

The C horizon ranges from fine sandy loam in the 
upper part to loamy sand or sand and gravel in the lower 
part. 

The seasonal water table is at a depth of 18 to 36 
inches. 


Notus series 


The Notus series consists of very deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils. These soils formed in acid igneous 
coarse-textured alluvium. They are on the flood plains of 
the Boise River and on adjacent low terraces. The. 
slopes are 0 to 3 percent. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 11 inches, and the average annual temperature is 
51 degrees F. 

Notus soils are near Baldock, Bissell, Bram, Chance, 
Falk, and Moulton soils. Unlike the Notus soils, these 
soils are less than 35 percent coarse fragments in the 
control section. 

Typical pedon of Notus sandy loam, about 24 miles 
southeast of Star, approximately 360 feet south and 495 
feet west of the NE cor. of the NW1/4 of sec. 22, T. 4 
N., R. 1 W. 
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A1—O to 2 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) sandy 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; weak 
fine granular structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky 
and nonpiastic; common very fine and fine roots; 
common very fine and fine interstitial and tubular 
pores; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C1i—2 to 12 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy sand, 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; few medium prominent 
reddish brown (5YR 4/3) moist mottles; single grain; 
loose; few very fine and fine roots; 10 percent peb- 
bles; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

lI1C2—12 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) very 
gravelly sand, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) moist; 
single grain; loose; 50 percent pebbles and 10 per- 
cent cobbles; neutral. 


The A horizon is light brownish gray or pale brown. 
Cobbles cover 0 to 25 percent of the surface. 

The C horizon is pale brown, very pale brown, or 
variegated. It is 40 to 90 percent gravel and 0 to 25 
percent cobbles. 

The water table is at a depth of 3 to 5 feet during the 
summer. 


Ola series 


The Ola series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils. These soils formed in material that weath- 
ered from granite. They are on the side slopes of moun- 
tains. The slopes are 15 to 80 percent. The average 
annual precipitation is 18 inches, and the average annual 
temperature is 45 degrees F. 

Ola soils are similar to Rainey soils. They are near 
Ladd, Rainey, and Searles soils. Ladd and Searles soils 
have an argillic horizon. Rainey soils have a mollic epipe- 
don that is less than 20 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Ola loam in an area of Ola-Searles 
complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes, about 1/2 mile south 
of Lucky Peak, approximately 660 feet north and 140 
feet west of the SE cor. of the NE1/4 of sec. 14, T. 4.N., 
R.3 E. 


A11—0 to 11 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) loam, very dark brown (10Yr 2/2) moist; moder- 
ate very fine granular structure; soft, very friable, 
slightly sticky; many very fine and fine roots; many 
very fine and fine tubular pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A12—11 to 21 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine 
gravelly sandy loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) moist; medium coarse subangular blocky struc- 
ture; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; common very fine 
and fine tubular pores; 20 percent fine pebbles; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A3—21 to 28 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine 
gravelly sandy loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
moist; weak fine granular structure; soft, very friable, 
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slightly sticky and nonplastic; common fine roots; 
common fine tubular pores; 20 percent fine pebbles; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—28 to 33 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; slightly hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine 
roots; few fine tubular pores; 10 percent pebbles; 
slightly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C2—33 to 35 inches; very pale brown (10YR 8/3) fine 
gravelly sandy loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) moist; 
massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few fine roots; few fine tubular pores; 
25 percent pebbles; neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Cr3—35 to 38 inches; highly fractured, partially decom- 
posed granite; few fine roots in cracks; clear wavy 
boundary. 

R—38 inches; unweathered granite. 


The A horizon is very dark grayish brown, dark grayish 
brown, or grayish brown loam, sandy loam, or fine grav- 
elly sandy loam. 

The C horizon is grayish brown, brown, pale brown, or 
very pale brown loam, sandy loam, or fine gravelly sandy 
loam. 

Bedrock is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 


Oliaga Variant 


The Oliaga Variant consists of very deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soils. These soils formed in mixed allu- 
vium. They are on alluvial terraces and have slopes of 0 
to 3 percent. The average annual precipitation is 11 
inches, and the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F. 

Oliaga Variant soils are similar to Chance, Falk, Moul- 
ton, and Tindahay soils. They are near Abo, Drax, and 
Jenness soils. Unlike Oliaga Variant soils, Abo and Jen- 
ness soils do not have contrasting textures in the control 
section. Chance soils are very poorly drained. Tindahay 
soils are well drained. Falk soils do not contain lime in 
the surface layer. Moulton and Drax soils have a mollic 
epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Oliaga Variant loam, about 5 miles 
southeast of Meridian, 200 feet north and 50 feet west 
of the SE cor. of the NE1/4SW1/4 of sec. 29, T. 3 N., R. 
1€E. 


Aica—0 to 7 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; hard, firm, slightly sticky and slight- 
ly plastic; many fine and medium roots; many very 
fine and fine tubular pores; about 10 percent fine 
pebbles; moderately calcareous; strongly alkaline; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Cica—7 to 15 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, dark 
yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) moist; few fine distinct 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) moist mottles; weak fine suban- 
gular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
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sticky and slightly plastic; many fine and medium 
roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; moder- 
ately calcareous; moderately alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C2ca—15 to 21 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam, 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; few fine 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) and 
common fine prominent dark reddish brown (5YR 
2/2) moist mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine and fine roots; common 
very fine, fine, and medium tubular pores; 10 per- 
cent fine pebbles; slightly calcareous; mildly alkaline; 
clear smooth boundary. 

C3ca—21 to 34 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
few fine distinct dark brown (10YR 4/4) moist mot- 
tles; massive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine and fine roots; many 
medium and coarse tubular pores; 10 percent fine 
pebbles; strongly calcareous; mildly alkaline; clear 
wavy boundary. 

lIC4—34 to 45 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) very 
gravelly loamy sand, light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) moist; massive; loose; 45 percent fine pebbles; 
slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

liC5—45 to 63 inches; variegated very gravelly coarse 
sand; single grain; loose, very friable; 45 percent 
fine pebbles. 


The A1 horizon is light brownish gray or pale brown. 

Faint to prominent mottles are at a depth of 7 to 20 
inches. The water table is at a depth of 3 to 5 feet at the 
peak of the irrigation season. At times, the soil material 
is saturated to the surface. 


Payette series 


The Payette series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. These soils formed in alluvium from acid igneous 
material. In some areas, they are covered by loess. 
Payette soils are on terraces and have slopes 15 to 65 
percent. The average annual precipitation is 12 inches, 
and the average annual temperature is 50 degrees F. 

Payette soils are similar to Cashmere, Haw, Lankbush, 
and Van Dusen soils. They are near Brent, Cashmere, 
Harpt, Haw, Lankbush, Quincy, Tindahay, and Van 
Dusen soils. Unlike Payette soils, Cashmere, Quincy, and 
Tindahay soils do not have an argillic horizon. Harpt, 
Haw, and Van Dusen soils are more than 18 percent 
clay in the argillic horizon. Brent and Lankbush soils do 
not have a mollic epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Payette sandy loam in an area of 
Payette-Quincy complex, 30 to 65 percent slopes, about 
3/4 mile southeast of Crane Creek Golf Course, approxi- 
mately 930 feet west and 640 feet south of the NE cor. 
of the SE1/4 of sec. 26, T.4.N., R. 2 E. 
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A11—0 to 12 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam, black (10YR 2/1) moist; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure parting to moderate very fine 
and fine granular; soft, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
many very fine and fine tubular pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A12—12 to 17 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sandy 
loam, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many 
very fine and fine roots; many very fine and fine 
tubular pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—17 to 30 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate coarse su- 
bangular blocky; hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common very fine and fine roots; 
many very fine and fine tubular pores; common 
moderately thick clay films on faces of peds; neutral; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B3t—30 to 34 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; weak 
medium prismatic structure; hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine and fine 
roots; common very fine and fine tubular pores; few 
thin clay films on faces of peds; neutral; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C1ca—34 to 44 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; 
massive; slightly hard, very friable; few very fine and 
fine roots; common very fine and fine tubular pores; 
few fine lime veins; slightly calcareous; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C2—44 to 64 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) coarse sand, 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3) moist; massive; slightly 
hard, very friable; mildly alkaline. 


The A horizon is grayish brown or brown. 

The Bt horizon is brown, yellowish brown, or pale 
brown fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or coarse sandy 
loam. 

The C horizon is pale brown, light yellowish brown, or 
light gray loamy coarse sand or coarse sand. It is slightly 
to moderately calcareous. 


Peasley series 


The Peasley series consists of well drained soils that 
are moderately deep to a duripan. These soils formed in 
a mantle of granitic alluvium or loess over basalt. They 
are on basalt plains and have slopes of 2 to 6 percent. 
The average annual precipitation is 14 inches, and the 
average annual temperature is 49 degrees F. 

Peasley soils are similar to Chilcott and Day soils. 
They are near Bowns, Chilcott, Kunaton, and Sebree 
soils. Unlike Peasley soils, Bowns soils are underlain by 
basalt at a depth of 20 to 40 inches, and they do not 
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have a duripan. Chilcott and Kunaton soils do not have 
slickensides and vertical cracks that extend from the 
surface to a depth of more than 20 inches. Day soils are 
more than 40 inches deep, and they are more than 60 
percent clay in the control section. Sebree soils have a 
natric horizon and are less than 35 percent clay in the 
control section. 

Typical pedon of Peasley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, about 5 miles southeast of Lucky Peak 
Reservoir, approximately 1,155 feet south and 935 feet 
west of the NE cor. of sec. 4, T. 1.N., R. 4 E. 


A11—0 to 3 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam, 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak medium granu- 
lar structure; slightly hard, friable, sticky and plastic; 
common very fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A12—3 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam, 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; strong medium granu- 
lar structure; hard, friable, sticky and very plastic; 
few very fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

AC—7 to 16 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; strong medium and coarse 
wedge-shaped peds in a near horizontal position; 
hard, firm, very sticky and very plastic; few very fine 
roots; common very fine tubular pores; 5 percent 
fine granite and basalt pebbles; common pressure 
faces and many slickensides with striations on faces 
of large peds; neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—16 to 21 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
clay, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; soil 
material sloughed in cracks is brown (10YR 5/3) 
silty clay, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; strong 
medium and coarse wedge-shaped peds inclined in 
a near horizontal position; hard, firm, very sticky and 
very plastic; few very fine roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; 10 percent fine granite and basalt 
pebbles; common pressure faces and many slicken- 
sides with striations on faces of large peds; mildly 
alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

lIC2sim—21 to 35 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) weakly 
cemented duripan, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; 
common fine prominent very dark brown (10YR 2/2) 
mottles; massive pan occurs in plate-like laminations 
0.5 inch to 1.0 inch thick with a smooth continuous 
coating of silica on the upper surface and an irregu- 
lar lower surface with silica pendants; a root mat 
overlies the duripan; very hard; firm; few very thin 
weakly effervescent veins of lime and soluble salts; 
20 percent fine granitic and basalt pebbles and 3 
percent basalt stones; mildly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

l(C3—35 to 42 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) fine 
gravelly loamy sand, dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) moist; common fine prominent very dark brown 
(10YR 2/2) mottles; massive; hard, firm; 20 percent 
fine granitic and basalt pebbles and 3 percent basalt 
stones; mildly alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 
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R—42 inches; highly jointed and fractured basalt. 


The A1 horizon is brown or dark brown. The AC hori- 
zon is silty clay or clay. 

The C1 horizon is pale brown or light yellowish brown, 
and it contains brown or dark brown soil material, which 
has accumulated in the cracks between peds as a result 
of churning activity in the pedon. Percent stones range 
from 0 to 10 percent and percent gravel ranges from 10 
to 25 percent. 

The solum is 15 to 22 inches thick. The weakly ce- 
mented duripan is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Basalt 
is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches deep. Vertical cracks, 2 
to 3 inches wide at the surface, extend to the duripan. 
This cracking is concentrated between polygons, which 
are 10 to 12 inches across. 


Pipeline series 


The Pipeline series consists of well drained soils that 
are shallow to a duripan. These soils formed in loess or 
silty alluvium over coarse-textured alluvium. They are on 
alluvial terraces and have slopes of 0 to 12 percent. The 
average annual precipitation is 11 inches, and the aver- 
age annual temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Pipeline soils are similar to the Colthorp soils. They 
are near Chilcott, Elijah, Purdam, and Sebree soils. 
Unlike Pipeline soils, Colthorp soils are underlain by 
basalt at a depth of less than 40 inches. Chilcott, Elijah, 
Purdam and Sebree soils have a duripan at a depth of 
20 to 40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Pipeline silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, about 4 miles west of Boise Municipal Airport, 
approximately 770 feet south and 250 feet east of the 
NW cor. of sec. 26, T. 3. N., R. 1 E. 


Ap—O to 8 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak thin platy structure 
parting to moderate fine granular; slightly hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine and few fine roots; common very fine and fine 
interstitial and tubular pores; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—8 to 12 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty clay 
loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
firm, sticky and plastic; many very fine roots; many 
very fine tubular pores; common thin clay films on 
faces of peds and in pores; mildly alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—12 to 14 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silty clay 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; moder- 
ate medium prismatic structure parting to strong 
medium subangular blocky; hard, firm, sticky and 
plastic; common very fine and fine roots; common 
very fine tubular pores; 15 percent durinodes; 
common thin clay films on faces of peds and in 
pores; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 
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B3tca—14 to 16 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) silt loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; many very fine and fine roots; common very fine 
tubular pores; few thin clay films on faces of peds 
and in pores; 20 percent durinodes; few strongly 
calcareous lime veins and splotches; moderately al- 
kaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Cica—16 to 19 inches; very pale brown (10YR 8/3) silt 
loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4} moist; mas- 
sive; hard, firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
many very fine and fine roots; common very fine and 
fine tubular pores; 20 percent durinodes; strongly 
calcareous; moderately alkaline; abrupt wavy bound- 
ary. 

C2casim—19 to 33 inches; white (10YR 8/2) duripan, 
very pale brown (10YR 8/3) moist; duripan occurs in 
indurated plate-like laminations 2 to 3 inches thick 
with a thin, continuous opalized surface and silica 
stringers throughout; dense root mat is on upper 
surface of duripan; strongly calcareous; strongly al- 
kaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

\IC3ca—33 to 65 inches; variegated very gravelly sand; 
single grain; loose; 40 percent pebbles and 15 per- 
cent cobbles; strongly calcareous pendants on peb- 
bles and cobbles; mildly alkaline. 


The Ap or A1 horizon is brown, light brownish gray, or 
pale brown. The material in the upper 7 inches is not 
both darker than 5.5 dry and 3.5 moist. 

The Bt horizon is, by weighted average, 20 to 30 
percent clay and 7 to 15 percent fine sand or coarser 
material. The lower part of the Bt horizon is 0 to 20 
percent durinodes. 

The Cica horizon is silt loam or loam and 5 to 25 
percent durinodes. The Ccasim horizon is strongly or 
very strongly cemented, and it is at a depth of 10 to 20 
inches. In some pedons, it is 5 to 15 percent gravel. The 
Cca horizon below the duripan is sand, loamy sand, or 
sandy joam in the fine earth fraction and is 5 to 45 
percent gravel. 


Potratz series 


The Potratz series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils. These soils formed in loess on basalt 
plains. The slopes are 0 to 8 percent. The average 
annual precipitation is 9 inches, and the average annual 
temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Potratz soils are near the McCain, Minidoka, Power, 
Scism, Trevino, and Truesdale soils. Unlike Potratz soils, 
McCain and Power soils have an argillic horizon. Mini- 
doka soils have an indurated duripan at a depth of 20 to 
40 inches. Scism and Truesdale soils are deeper than 40 
inches to bedrock. Trevino soils are less than 20 inches 
deep to basalt. 

Typical pedon of Potratz silt loam, 4 to 8 percent 
slopes, about 2 miles south and 2 miles west of Kuna- 
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ton, approximately 55 feet north and 470 feet east of the 
SW cor. of the NE1/4 of sec. 5, T. 1 N, R. 1 W. 


A11—0 to 2 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; moder- 
ate fine granular structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine 
roots; many fine interstitial pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A12—2 to 5 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; weak 
medium platy structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine 
roots; many fine vesicular pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A3—5 to 10 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt foam, 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common fine roots; 
common fine tubular pores; moderately alkaline; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—10 to 19 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist, pale brown (10YR 
6/3) crushed, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist, 
crushed; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common 
fine and medium roots; common fine tubular pores; 
few thin clay films in pores; moderately alkaline; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Cica—19 to 25 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) moist; massive; hard, firm, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine and 
medium roots; common fine tubular pores; few hard 
nodules; strongly calcareous; moderately alkaline; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

C2ca—25 to 32 inches; white (10YR 8/2) loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) moist; massive; very hard, very 
firm; few fine and medium roots; few fine and 
medium tubular pores; 15 percent weakly cemented 
durinodes; strongly calcareous; moderately alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C3ca—32 to 38 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; slightly hard, fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; moderately 
alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

liR—38 inches; basalt with 1 to 2 inches of strongly 
cemented lime coating on upper surface. 


The A horizon is light brownish gray, brown, or pale 
brown. It is not both darker than 5.5 dry and 3.5 moist. 

The B horizon is silt loam or loam that is yellowish 
brown or pale brown if crushed. 

The C horizon is white, light gray, or very pale brown 
silt, silt loam, or loam. It may contain thin, moderately or 
strongly cemented layers. The C horizon is 0 to 10 per- 
cent moderately or strongly cemented nodules and 0 to 
5 percent basalt stones. 
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Bedrock is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. In some 
pedons, stones cover about 5 percent of the surface. 


Power series 


The Power series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. These soils formed in loess or silty alluvium that is 
underlain by mixed alluvium. They are on low alluvial 
terraces and basalt plains and have slopes of 0 to 12 
percent. The average annual precipitation is 11 inches, 
and the average annual temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Power soils are similar to the McCain soils. They are 
near Abo, Colthorp, Elijah, McCain, Potratz, Scism, and 
Sebree soils. Unlike Power soils, Abo soils are some- 
what poorly drained. Colthorp soils have a duripan at a 
depth of 10 to 20 inches. Elijah, McCain, Potratz, 
Sebree, and Scism soils are 20 to 40 inches deep. 

Typical pedon of Power silt loam, 2 to 4 percent 
slopes, about 3 miles south of Kuna, approximately 
1,180 feet east and 1,620 feet south of the NW cor. of 
sec. 12, T. 1 N., R. 1 W. 


A11—0 to 3 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; fine granular struc- 
ture; soft, very friable, slightly sticky and _ slightly 
plastic; many very fine and fine roots; many very fine 
and fine tubular and interstitial pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A12—3 to 6 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium platy 
structure parting to moderate thin platy; soft, very 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common 
fine and very fine roots; many fine and very fine 
tubular pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—6 to 9 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak coarse prismatic 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; common fine and very fine roots be- 
tween peds, few very fine roots within peds; many 
medium interstitial and common very fine tubular 
pores; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—9 to 19 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam, dark brown (7.5YR 4/2) moist; strong 
medium prismatic structure parting to strong medium 
subangular blocky; very hard, very firm, sticky and 
plastic; common fine and few very fine roots; 
common fine tubular pores; common moderately 
thick clay films on faces of peds and in pores; or- 
ganic stains on peds; moderately alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22tca—19 to 27 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) silty clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) moist; strong medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very hard, very firm, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common fine and few very fine roots; few 
medium interstitial and common very fine tubular 
pores; few thin clay films in pores; moderately cal- 
careous; strongly alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 
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Cica—27 to 33 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; massive; 
hard, firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very 
fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; strongly cal- 
careous; moderately alkaline; gradual wavy bound- 
ary. 

C2ca—33 to 63 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; hard, 
firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine and 
very fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; strongly 
calcareous; moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon is pale brown, very pale brown, or light 
brownish gray. 

The B horizon is pale brown, brown, yellowish brown, 
and light yellowish brown. 

The C horizon is light yellowish brown, very pale 
brown, or white loam and silt loam. In some pedons, 
durinodes make up as much as 10 percent of the C 
horizon. 


Purdam series 


The Purdam series consists of well drained soils that 
are moderately deep to a duripan. These soils formed in 
loess or silty alluvium that is underlain by mixed alluvium. 
They are on low and intermediate alluvial terraces and 
have slopes of 0 to 8 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 11 inches, and the average annual tem- 
perature is 51 degrees F. 

Purdam soils are near Abo, Chilcott, Colthorp, Elijah, 
Power, Scism, and Sebree soils. Unlike Purdam soils, 
Abo soils are somewhat poorly drained. Colthorp, Chil- 
cott, Elijah, and Sebree soils have a continuous, indurat- 
ed duripan. Scism soils do not have an argillic horizon. 
Power soils do not have a duripan. 

Typical pedon of Purdam silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, about 2 miles north and 4 miles west of Meridian, 
approximately 550 feet south and 190 feet east of the 
NW cor. of the NE1/4 of sec. 14, T. 4.N., R. 1 W. 


Ap—O to 10 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very 
fine and fine roots; common medium interstitial 
pores; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2t—10 to 17 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam, dark grayish brown (t0YR 4/2) 
moist; brown (7.5YR 5/2 and 4/2) organic stains on 
peds; moderate medium prismatic structure parting 
to moderate medium subangular blocky; hard, firm, 
sticky and plastic; few very fine and fine roots; 
common medium tubular pores; continuous moder- 
ately thick clay films on faces of peds; mildly alka- 
line; clear smooth boundary. 

B3t—17 to 22 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate medium and fine 
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subangular blocky structure; hard, firm, sticky and 
plastic; few very fine and fine roots; common 
medium tubular pores; few moderately thick clay 
films on faces of peds; moderately alkaline; clear 
wavy boundary. 

C1ica—22 to 30 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; weak coarse suban- 
gular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and plastic; few very fine and fine roots; 
common medium tubular pores; moderately calcare- 
ous; moderately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

C2ca—30 to 37 inches; very pale brown (10YR 8/3) 
loam, pinkish gray (7.5YR 7/3) moist; massive; hard, 
firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few very fine 
and fine roots; common medium tubular pores; 
strongly calcareous; moderately alkaline; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

C3casim—37 to 49 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) weakly cemented duripan, dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) moist; weakly cemented, highly fractured 
platy laminations; thin opal stringers throughout; ex- 
tremely hard, very firm; common lime veins; strongly 
calcareous; moderately alkaline. 

liC4ca—49 to 60 inches; light gray (1OYR 7/2) sandy 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; mas- 
sive; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
moderately calcareous; moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon is light brownish gray, grayish brown, 
pale brown, or brown. It is not both darker than 5.5 dry 
and 3.5 moist. 

The C horizon above the duripan is light gray, light 
brownish gray, pale brown, and very pale brown. The C 
horizon below the duripan is tight gray, very pale brown, 
or variegated. The fine earth fraction ranges from loam 
to loamy sand and is 0 to 45 percent gravel. 

The duripan is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 


Quincy series 


The Quincy series consists of very deep, excessively 
drained soils. These soils formed in mixed eolian sands. 
Quincy soils are on alluvial terraces in the foothilis and 
on basalt plains. The slopes are 2 to 80 percent. The 
average annual precipitation is 8 inches, and the average 
annual temperature is 52 degrees F. 

Quincy soils are similar to Feltham soils. They are near 
Bram, Feltham, and Garbutt soils. Unlike Quincy soils, 
Feltham soils are sandy loam in the control section. 
Garbutt soils are less than 15 percent fine sand or 
coarser material in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Quincy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes, 
about 7 miles west of Swan Falls Dam in the Snake 
River Canyon, approximately 400 feet north and 550 feet 
west of the SE cor. of the NW1/4 of sec. 32, T. 1S., R. 
1W. 
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C1—0 to 8 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) sand, 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; single grain; 
loose; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—8 to 18 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sand, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; single 
grain; loose; many fine and very fine roots; mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

C3—18 to 60 inches; variegated sand; single grain; 
loose; mildly alkaline. 


In some pedons, the texture is sand, fine sand, or 
loamy sand throughout. 

In some pedons in this survey area, the Quincy soil is 
15 to 20 percent coarse fragments that are 1 millimeter 
to less than 3 millimeters in diameter; therefore, it is 
outside the range of characteristics for the Quincy series. 
The difference, however, does not affect the use and 
management of the soil. 


Rainey series 


The Rainey series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils. These soils formed in material that weath- 
ered from granite. They are on mountains, and they have 
slopes of 15 to 65 percent. The average annual precipi- 
tation is 16 inches, and the average annual temperature 
is 47 degrees F. 

Rainey soils are similar to Ola soils. They are near 
Ladd, Ola, and Searles soils. Unlike Rainey soils, Ola 
soils have a mollic epipedon that is more than 20 inches 
thick, and they are frigid. Ladd and Searles soils have an 
argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Rainey coarse sandy loam in an area 
of Rainey-Ola coarse sandy loams, 15 to 30 percent 
slopes, about 7 miles east of Boise, approximately 550 
feet south and 190 feet east of the NW cor. of the 
NE1/4 of sec. 14, T.4.N., R. 1 W. 


A1—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
coarse sandy foam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) moist; weak fine granular structure; soft, very 
friable, slightly sticky and nonplastic; common very 
fine and fine roots; common very fine and fine inter- 
stitial and tubular pores; about 10 percent pebbles; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

AC—7 to 12 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic, few 
very fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
about 10 percent pebbles; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C1i—12 to 22 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
gravelly loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; 
massive; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine roots; common very 
fine tubular pores; about 30 percent pebbles; slightly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 
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Cr2—22 to 30 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) highly 
fractured, weathered granite, strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) moist; rock structure; hard, firm; moderately 
thick continuous clay films on surfaces of rock frag- 
ments and in cracks; slightly acid; diffuse wavy 
boundary. 

R—30 inches; somewhat disintegrated granite. 


The A horizon is dark grayish brown or grayish brown. 
The AC horizon, if present, is dark grayish brown or 
grayish brown. The texture in both horizons is coarse 
sandy loam or loam. 

The C horizon is light brownish gray, pale brown, gray- 
ish brown, or yellowish brown loamy coarse sand, gravel- 
ly loam, or gravelly coarse sandy loam. The Cr horizon is 
pale brown or light brownish gray, and it has many or 
continuous moderately thick clay films on surfaces of 
rock fragments and in cracks. 

Bedrock is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 


Ridenbaugh series 


The Ridenbaugh series consists of well drained soils 
that are shallow to a duripan. These soils formed in 
loess or silty alluvium. They are on alluvial plains and 
have slopes of 0 to 4 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 inches, and the average annual tem- 
perature is 51 degrees F. 

Ridenbaugh soils are similar to the Kunaton soils. 
They are near the Chilcott, Colthorp, Elijah, Kunaton, 
Purdam, and Sebree soils. Chilcott, Elijah, Purdam, and 
Sebree soils have a duripan at a depth of 20 to 40 
inches. Colthorp soils are less than 35 percent clay in 
the control section. Kunaton soils have bedrock at a 
depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Typical pedon of Ridenbaugh silty clay loam in an area 
of Ridenbaugh-Sebree silty clay loams, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, about 8 miles south of Boise, approximately 675 
feet north and 210 feet west of the SW cor. of the 
NW1/4 of sec. 8, T. 1N., AR. 2 E. 


A2—0 to 3 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; strong thick platy structure; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few medium and common fine roots; 
common coarse and many fine vesicular pores; 
mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2t—3 to 9 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay, 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; strong 
coarse prismatic structure parting to strong medium 
subangular blocky; hard, firm, very sticky and very 
plastic; few medium and common fine roots; 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; continuous 
thick clay films on faces of peds and in pores; mod- 
erately alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B3tca—9 to 13 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
clay loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
strong medium angular blocky structure; hard, firm, 
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sticky and plastic; common fine and very fine roots; 
few very fine and fine tubular pores; many moder- 
ately thick clay films on faces of peds and in pores; 
few large strongly calcareous lime veins and 
splotches; moderately alkaline; clear smooth bound- 
ary. 

Cica—13 to 17 inches; very pale brown (10YR 8/3) silt 
loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) moist; mas- 
sive; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; common very fine and fine roots; common 
very fine tubular pores; 20 percent durinodes; 
strongly calcareous; strongly alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

C2casim—17 to 33 inches; white (10YR 8/2) duripan, 
very pale brown (10YR 7/4) moist; alternating layers 
of indurated plate-like laminations 1 inch to 3 inches 
thick with a continuous opalized upper surface, and 
loose soil material 0.5 inch to 2 inches thick; a thin 
root mat covers the upper surface of the pan; 
strongly calcareous; strongly alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

IIC3ca—33 to 72 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
sandy loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) moist; massive; 
soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 10 per- 
cent fine pebbles; strongly calcareous; strongly alka- 
line. 


The A2 horizon is pale brown or light brownish gray. 

The B2t horizon is yellowish brown or brown clay, clay 
loam, or silty clay. The B3tca horizon is light yellowish 
brown or very pale brown clay loam, silty clay, or clay. 

The Ccasim horizon is indurated or strongly cemented. 
The C horizon below the duripan is sandy loam or loamy 
sand in the fine-earth fraction; it is 5 to 45 percent gravel 
pebbles. 

The duripan is at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The 
control section is, by weighted average, 38 to 50 percent 
Clay. 


Scism series 


The Scism series consists of well drained soils that 
are moderately deep to a duripan. These soils formed in 
loess or silty alluvium. They are on basalt plains and 
have slopes of 0 to 12 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 9 inches, and the average annual tem- 
perature is 51 degrees F. 

Scism soils are similar to Garbutt, Minidoka, and 
Truesdale soils. They are near Elijah, Garbutt, McCain, 
Minidoka, Potratz, Power, Purdam, Shabliss, Trevino, 
Trio, Truesdale, and Turbyfill soils. Unlike Scism soils, 
Garbutt soils are not cemented and do not have a calcic 
horizon. Minidoka and Elijah soils have an indurated duri- 
pan. McCain and Potraiz soils are 20 to 40 inches deep 
to basalt. Power and Purdam soils have an argillic hori- 
zon. Shabliss and Trio soils have a duripan at a depth of 
10 to 20 inches. Trevino soils are 10 to 20 inches deep 
to basalt. Truesdale soils are more than 15 percent fine 
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sand or coarser in the control section. Turbyfill soils are 
calcareous throughout. 

Typical pedon of Scism silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, about 7 miles south of Kuna, approximately 330 
feet north and 825 feet west of the SE cor. of the 
NW1/4 of sec. 34, T. 1 N., R. 1 W. 


A1i—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak very thin platy struc- 
ture parting to weak very fine granular; loose, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; many fine roots; many 
very fine interstitial pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Cica—4 to 14 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; weak very fine su- 
bangular blocky structure; soft, very friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common fine and very fine 
roots; weak very fine tubular pores; moderately cal- 
careous; moderately alkaline; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C2ca—14 to 26 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; soft, very 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; few fine 
roots; few very fine tubular pores; moderately calcar- 
eous; moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C3ca—26 to 32 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; massive; 
slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 
20 percent weakly cemented durinodes; strongly cal- 
careous; strongly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C4casim—32 to 39 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) duri- 
pan, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; extremely 
hard, extremely firm, brittle; thin opal stringers occur 
throughout the matrix; few very fine roots passing 
through fractures; few very fine tubular pores; 30 
percent durinodes; strongly calcareous; strongly al- 
kaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C5ca—39 to 65 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silt loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
massive; hard, firm, slightly sticky and slightly plas- 
tic; few very fine roots; few very fine tubular pores; 
moderately calcareous; strongly alkaline. 


The A horizon is brown, pale brown, or light brownish 
gray. 

In some pedons there is a cambic horizon that is 
brown, pale brown, or light brownish gray silt loam or silt. 

The C horizon is white, light gray, very pale brown, 
light gray, light brownish gray, pale brown, or light yellow- 
ish brown silt loam or silt. 

The duripan is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. It may 
contain very thin, discontinuous, opalized lenses. Basalt 
is commonly at a depth of more than 60 inches; in some 
pedons, it is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Basalt 
cobbles and stones make up 0 to 15 percent of the 
substratum in pedons that are underlain by bedrock. 
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Searles series 


The Searles series consists of moderately deep, well 
drained soils. These soils formed in material that weath- 
ered from granite. They are on side slopes of mountains, 
and they have slopes of 4 to 80 percent. The average 
annual precipitation is 15 inches, and the average annual 
temperature is 50 degrees F. 

Searles soils are similar to the Rainey soils. They are 
near Ada, Brent, Day, Ladd, Ola, Rainey, and Tenmile 
soils. Unlike Searles soils, Ada, Brent, Day, and Tenmile 
soils are more than 35 percent clay in the control sec- 
tion. Ladd, Ola and Rainey soils are less than 35 percent 
coarse fragments in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Searles gravelly loam in an area of 
Searles-Ladd complex, 30 to 65 percent slopes, about 7 
miles east of Boise, approximately 580 feet north and 
100 feet west of the SE cor. of the SW1/4 of sec. 27, T. 
4N.,R.3 E. 


A11—0 to 4 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) gravelly 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak medium platy structure parting to moderate 
medium granular; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
many fine tubular and interstitial pores; 20 percent 
pebbles; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A12—4 to 9 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) gravelly 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; hard, 
firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine roots; common fine tubular and intersti- 
tial pores; 20 percent pebbles; mildly alkaline; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B21i—9 to 14 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine grav- 
elly coarse sandy clay loam, yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) moist; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few very fine and fine roots; few very fine 
and fine interstitial and tubular pores; few thin clay 
films on faces of peds; 20 percent fine pebbles and 
10 percent cobbles of weathered granite; mildly al- 
kaline; clear irregular boundary. 

B22t—14 to 30 inches; pale brown (10YR 5/3) very 
gravelly coarse sandy clay loam, brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
moist; moderate medium prismatic structure; hard, 
firm, sticky and plastic; few very fine roots; few very 
fine tubular pores; common moderately thick clay 
films on faces of peds; 35 percent pebbles and 15 
percent cobbles and stones of weathered granite; 
neutral; diffuse irregular boundary. 

R—30 inches; fractured, slightly weathered granite; in 
the upper 3 to 6 inches it is highly weathered, and 
thick continuous clay films are on the surfaces of 
the fragments. 


The A horizon is grayish brown and brown. 
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The B2t horizon is pale brown and brown fine gravelly 
coarse sandy clay loam, very gravelly coarse sandy clay 
loam, and very gravelly loam. 

The Cr horizon, if present, is pale brown or light 
brownish gray and has many or continuous moderately 
thick clay films on surfaces of rock fragments and in 
cracks. 

Bedrock is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 


Sebree series 


The Sebree series consists of well drained, sodium- 
affected soils that are moderately deep to a duripan. 
These soils formed in loess or silty alluvium that is un- 
derlain by basalt or mixed alluvium. They are on high 
alluvial terraces and basalt plains and have slopes of 0 
to 8 percent. The average annual precipitation is 11 
inches, and the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F. 

Sebree soils are similar to Kiesel Variant soils. They 
are near Bowns, Brent, Chilcott, Colthorp, Elijah, Kuna- 
ton, McCain, Pipeline, Power, Purdam, Ridenbaugh, and 
Trevino soils. Unlike Sebree soils, Kiesel Variant soils do 
not have a duripan. Bowns, Brent, Chilcott, Kunaton, and 
Ridenbaugh soils are more than 35 percent clay in the 
control section. Colthorp, Elijah, McCain, Power, Purdam, 
and Trevino soils have less than 15 percent sodium 
saturation. 

Typical pedon of Sebree silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, about 1/2 mile south and 1 mile west of Blacks 
Creek Reservoir, approximately 1,280 feet north and 
1,220 feet west of the SE cor. of the NW1/4 of sec. 1, 
T.1N.,R.2€. 


A2—0 to 1 inch; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, brown 
(10YR 4/3) moist; moderate medium platy structure; 
soft, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
few very fine and fine roots; common very fine and 
fine vesicular pores; neutral; abrupt smooth bound- 
ary. 

B21t—1 inch to 5 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/2) silty clay 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate very fine 
columnar structure parting to strong very fine suban- 
gular blocky; hard, firm, sticky and plastic; few fine 
roots; common very fine and fine interstitial pores; 
strongly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B22t—5 to 10 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
silty clay loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate 
medium prismatic structure parting to strong fine su- 
bangular blocky; very hard, very firm, sticky and 
plastic; few fine roots; common very fine tubular 
pores; strongly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B23tcasa—10 to 22 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) silty clay loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
moist, weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
strong fine subangular blocky; very hard, very firm, 
sticky and plastic; common very fine tubular pores; 
many large prominent splotches and veins of neutral 
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salts and slightly calcareous lime on peds; strongly 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24tcasa—22 to 30 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) silty clay loam, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
moist; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
strong fine subangular blocky; very hard, very firm, 
sticky and plastic; few very fine tubular pores; nearly 
continuous splotches and veins of neutral salts and 
slightly calcareous lime cover peds; strongly alka- 
line; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cica—30 to 34 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
loam, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) moist; mas- 
sive; very hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly 
plastic; few very fine interstitial pores; 15 percent 
duripan fragments and durinodes; moderately calcar- 
eous; strongly alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2sicam—34 to 42 inches; white (10YR 8/2) duripan, 
very pale brown (10YR 8/3) moist; alternating 
lenses, 3 to 5 inches thick, of indurated pan with 1 
inch to 2 inches of loose soil material between 
lenses; an opalized layer, 1/16 to 1/4 inch thick, 
covers the duripan. 

liC3ca—42 to 60 inches; variegated sand and gravel; 70 
percent pebbles; moderately calcareous with lime 
pendants on pebbles; moderately alkaline. 


The A horizon is grayish brown, pale brown, light gray- 
ish brown, and light gray. In some pedons, about 0.1 
percent of the surface is covered by stones. In some 
pedons, about 3 to 5 percent of the surface is covered 
by basalt cobbles and stones. 

The B2t horizon is brown, light yellowish brown, and 
pale brown silty clay loam and clay loam. The upper part 
of the B2 horizon is more than 15 percent exchangeable 
sodium. 

The Cca horizon above the pan is very pale brown, 
white, and pinkish white silt loam and loam. 

The duripan is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Typically, 
it is underlain by sand and gravel; but in some pedons, it 
is underlain by basalt at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 


Shabliss series 


The Shabliss series consists of well drained soils that 
are shallow to a duripan. These soils formed in wind- 
reworked alluvium. They are on basait plains and have 
slopes of 0 to 4 percent. The average annual precipita- 
tion is 8 inches, and the average annual temperature is 
52 degrees F. 

Shabliss soils are similar to Trio soils. They are near 
Garbutt, Minidoka, Scism, Trevino, Trio, Truesdale, and 
Turbyfill soils. Garbutt and Turbyfill soils are more than 
40 inches deep. Minidoka, Scism, and Truesdale soils 
have a pan at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Trevino soils 
are less than 20 inches deep to basalt bedrock. Trio 
soils are 20 to 40 inches deep to bedrock. 

Typical pedon of Shabliss very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, about 3 miles northeast of Swan Falls 
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Dam, 10 feet north and 530 feet east of the SW cor. of 
sec. 10,7.2S.,R.1E. 


Ai—0 to 3 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very fine 
sandy loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak 
very thin platy structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky 
and nonplastic; many very fine and fine roots; many 
very fine and fine interstitial pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A2—3 to 5 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, dark 
brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak thin platy structure; 
soft, very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; many very fine and 
fine tubular pores; mildly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21—5 to 10 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam, dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate 
coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine 
and fine roots; common very fine and fine tubular 
pores; mildly alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22—10 to 13 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; moderate fine suban- 
gular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly 
sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine and fine 
roots; common very fine and fine tubular pores; 
moderately alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Cica—13 to 17 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loam, 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; very hard, 
firm, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very 
fine and fine roots; few medium and common very 
fine and fine tubular pores; 35 percent durinodes; 
common fine lime veins; slightly calcareous; moder- 
ately alkaline; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C2casim—17 to 27 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
duripan, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) moist; massive; 
very hard, very firm; thin opalized surface, which is 
covered by a dense root mat, overlying a matrix that 
is weakly cemented and brittle when wet; 45 percent 
durinodes; common fine lime veins; strongly calcare- 
ous; strongly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

lIC3ca—27 to 60 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) fine sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) moist; massive; slightly hard, friable, nonsticky 
and nonplastic; 20 percent firm durinodes; 5 percent 
fine or medium subrounded basalt pebbles; strongly 
calcareous; strongly alkaline. 


The A horizon is pale brown, grayish brown, or brown. 
It is not both darker than 5.5 dry and 3.5 moist. 

The B horizon is silt loam or very fine sandy loam. 

The Cca horizon above the pan is pale brown, very 
pale brown, or light yellowish brown light loam or fine 
sandy loam. Durinodes make up 20 to 40 percent of this 
horizon. The Ccasi horizon is weakly or strongly cement- 
ed and is 25 to 50 percent durinodes. lt is at a depth of 
10 to 20 inches. The C horizons above the duripan 
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commonly contain a slight accumulation of soluble salts 
and exchangeable sodium before the soil is cultivated 
under irrigation. 


Tenmile series 


The Tenmile series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. These soils formed in coarse, granitic alluvium. 
They are on dissected alluvial plains and have slopes of 
0 to 65 percent. The average annual precipitation is 12 
inches, and the average annual temperature is 51 de- 
grees F. 

Tenmile soils are similar to Ada soils. They are near 
Ada, Brent, Chilcott, Day, Ladd, and Searles soils. Unlike 
Tenmile soils, Ada, Ladd, and Searles soils have a mollic 
epipedon. Brent, Chilcott, and Day soils are less than 35 
percent coarse fragments in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Tenmile very gravelly loam, 12 to 30 
percent slopes, about 3 1/2 miles southwest of the 
Boise Municipal Airport, approximately 900 feet north 
and 150 feet east of the SW cor. of sec. 7, T.2.N., A. 2 
E. 


A1—0 to 10 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very gravelly 
loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak thin platy 
structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; many fine and few medium roots; 
many fine and medium tubular pores; 35 percent 
pebbles; mildly alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

B21t—10 to 14 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly clay loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) 
moist; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) coatings on 
faces of peds; strong medium subangular blocky 
structure; hard, friable, sticky and plastic; common 
fine roots; many very fine and fine tubular pores; 
many thick clay films on faces of peds and in pores; 
30 percent pebbies and 5 percent cobbles; mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—14 to 31 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly clay loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) 
moist; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) coatings on 
faces of peds; strong medium subangular blocky 
structure, very hard, very firm, sticky and plastic; few 
fine roots; common very fine and fine tubular pores; 
continuous thick clay films on faces of peds; 40 
percent pebbles and 10 percent cobbies; mildly al- 
kaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B23t—31 to 37 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
very gravelly sandy clay, dark brown (10YR 4/4) 
moist; strong medium subangular blocky structure; 
hard, firm, sticky and plastic; few fine roots; common 
very fine and fine tubular pores; many moderately 
thick clay films on faces of peds; 40 percent peb- 
bles and 10 percent cobbles; mildly alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C1—37 to 49 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) very 
gravelly sandy clay loam, dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/6) moist; weak fine subangular blocky 
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structure; slightly hard, friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine tubular pores; 50 per- 
cent pebbles and 10 percent cobbles; moderately 
alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2ca—49 to 60 inches; variegated very gravelly ioamy 
coarse sand; single grain; loose; 50 percent pebbles 
and 15 percent cobbles; slightly calcareous; moder- 
ately alkaline. 


The A horizon is pale brown or brown. It does not 
have the color and the depth required for a mollic epipe- 
don. 

The B2t horizon is light yellowish brown or pale brown 
and has darker coatings on faces of peds in the upper 
part. 

The C horizon is brownish yellow, light yellowish 
brown, or variegated very gravelly sandy clay loam, very 
gravelly loamy coarse sand, and very gravelly sand. In 
some pedons, there is no slightly or moderately calcare- 
ous Cca horizon. 


Tindahay series 


The Tindahay series consists of very deep, somewhat 
excessively drained soils. These soils formed in acid 
igneous alluvium. They are on alluvial fans and low allu- 
vial terraces adjacent to intermittent drainageways and 
have slopes of 0 to 8 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 12 inches, and the average annual tem- 
perature is 50 degrees F. 

Tindahay soils are similar to Falk and Moulton soils. 
They are near Cashmere, Chardoton, Falk, Harpt, Haw, 
Kiesel Variant, Jenness, Lankbush, Moulton, Payette, 
and Quincy soils. Unlike Tindahay soils, Falk soils are 
somewhat poorly drained. Harpt and Moulton soils have 
a mollic epipedon. Cashmere, Jenness, and Quincy soils 
do not have strongly contrasting textures in the control 
section. Chardoton, Haw, Kiesel Variant, Lankbush and 
Payette soils have an argillic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Tindahay fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, about 2 miles north of Boise, in Polecat 
Gulch, approximately 1,100 feet south and 470 feet east 
of the NW cor. of the NE1/4 of sec. 20, T. 4.N., R. 2 E. 


A1i—O to 8 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sandy loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very 
fine roots; many very fine tubular and interstitial 
pores; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 13 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sandy loam; brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, very fri- 
able, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very 
fine roots; many very fine tubular and interstitial 
pores; neutral abrupt smooth boundary. 

C2—13 to 23 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) sandy 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; slightly 
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hard, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common 
very fine roots; common very fine tubular and inter- 
Stitial pores; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C3—23 to 36 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) loamy coarse 
sand, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) moist; single grain; 
loose; few very fine roots; common very fine tubular 
and interstitial pores; 10 percent fine pebbles; neu- 
tral; gradual smooth boundary. 

liC4—36 to 60 inches; variegated fine gravelly loamy 
coarse sand; single grain; loose; few very fine roots; 
30 percent fine pebbles; neutral. 


The A horizon is light brownish gray, pale brown, or 
grayish brown. It is not dark and thick enough to be 
classified as a mollic epipedon. 

The C horizon in the upper part is light brownish gray, 
pale brown, or very pale brown fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, or coarse sandy loam. In the lower part it is light 
gray, very pale brown, or variegated loamy coarse sand, 
fine gravelly loamy coarse sand, or very gravelly coarse 
sand and commonly contains thin, discontinuous lenses 
of fine sandy loam. Sandy textures are at a depth of 20 
to 40 inches. 


Trevino series 


The Trevino series consists of shallow, well drained 
soils that formed in loess over basalt. These soils are on 
basalt plains and have slopes of 0 to 20 percent. The 
average annual precipitation is 9 inches, and the average 
annual temperature is 51 degrees F. 

Trevino soils are near Chilcott, McCain, Minidoka, Po- 
tratz, Scism, Sebree, Trio, and Truesdale soils. Unlike 
Trevino soils, Chilcott, McCain, Minidoka, Potratz, Scism, 
Sebree, and Truesdale soils are more than 20 inches 
deep. Trio soils have a duripan at a depth of 10 to 20 
inches. 

Typical pedon of Trevino extremely stony silt loam in 
an area of Rock outcrop-Trevino complex, 5 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, about 5 miles south and 3 miles west of 
Kuna, about 900 feet north and 2,000 feet east of the 
SW cor. of sec. 17, T. 1. N., R. 1 W. 


A1—0 to 1 inch; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) extreme- 
ly stony silt loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
moist; weak very fine granular structure; soft, very 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine and fine roots; many very fine pores; stones 
cover 10 percent of the surface; neutral; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

A3—1 inch to 4 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
extremely stony silt loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) moist; weak thin platy structure parting to weak 
very fine granular; soft, very friable, slightly sticky 
and slightly plastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
many very fine tubular pores; 10 percent stones 
throughout; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

B2—4 to 10 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) stony silt 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) moist; moder- 
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ate medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; many fine and very 
fine tubular pores; 15 percent stones; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Cica—10 to 17 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) silt 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; soft, very 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common 
fine roots; common fine tubular pores; moderately 
calcareous; moderately alkaline; clear wavy bound- 
ary. 

C2ca—17 to 19 inches; white (10YR 8/2) loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) moist; massive; very hard, very 
firm; common very fine and fine roots; common very 
fine and fine tubular pores; 10 percent basalt peb- 
bles; strongly calcareous; moderately alkaline; 
abrupt irregular boundary. 

IIR—19 inches; jointed and fractured basalt with lime 
coating on upper surface and in cracks. 


The A horizon is light brownish gray, pale brown, or 
brown. it is not both darker than 5.5 dry and 3.5 moist. 

The B horizon is pale brown or light brownish gray. 

The C horizon is white or very pale brown silt loam or 
loam. 

Bedrock is at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. The solum is 
10 to 15 inches thick. The surface is 3 to 15 percent 
basalt stones, and the subsoil and substratum are 5 to 
25 percent cobbles and stones. In some pedons the 
substratum is 5 to 10 percent weakly cemented nodules 
or cicada krotovina. 


Trio series 


The Trio series consists of well drained soils that are 
shallow to a duripan. These soils formed in wind-re- 
worked alluvium on basalt plains. The slopes are 0 to 8 
percent. The average annual precipitation is 8 inches, 
and the average annual temperature is 52 degrees F. 

Trio soils are similar to Shabliss soils. They are near 
Garbutt, Minidoka, Scism, Shabliss, Trevino, Truesdale, 
and Turbyfill soils. Unlike Trio soils, the Garbutt and 
Turbyfill soils do not have a duripan. The Minidoka, 
Scism, and Truesdale soils have a duripan at a depth of 
20 to 40 inches. Shabliss soils are not underlain by 
bedrock at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Trevino soils do 
not have a duripan. 

Typical pedon of Trio very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, about 2 1/2 miles southeast of Swan 
Falls Dam, approximately 415 feet north and 425 feet 
west of the SE cor. of sec. 28, T.2S.,R. 1. 


Ap1—0 to 3 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very fine 
sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
weak very thin platy structure; slightly hard, friable, 
nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine and fine 
roots; few very fine and fine pores; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 
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Ap2—3 to 9 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very fine 
sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine and 
fine roots; few very fine and fine tubular pores; 
mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B2—9 to 14 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) very fine 
sandy loam, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) moist; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; slightly 
hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; few very fine 
and fine roots; common very fine and fine tubular 
pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Cicasim—14 to 26 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) duri- 
pan, pale brown (10YR 6/3) moist; massive; very 
hard, very firm; thin, discontinuous, opalized surface 
that is covered by a root mat; weakly cemented 
matrix, which is brittle when wet; 40 percent durin- 
odes; strongly calcareous; strongly alkaline; clear 
wavy boundary. 

C2ca—-26 to 33 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) very 
fine sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; massive; 
slightly hard, friable; few very fine and fine tubular 
pores; 10 percent durinodes; 5 percent subrounded 
basalt pebbles; slightly calcareous with common fine 
strongly calcareous lime veins; moderately alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

R—33 inches; jointed and fractured vesicular basalt. 


The Ap or A1 horizon is pale or light yellowish brown. 
The B2 horizon is pale or light yellowish brown. Textures 
in both horizons are very fine sandy loam, silt loam, or 
loam. 

In some pedons a thin, moderately or strongly calcare- 
ous Cea horizon is above the duripan. In this horizon the 
soil material is pale brown, very pale brown, or light 
yellowish brown. The duripan is weakly or strongly ce- 
mented. In some pedons it rests directly on the bedrock. 

The duripan is at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. Basalt is 
at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. The content of cobbles 
and stones is 0 to 5 percent above the duripan and 0 to 
10 percent between the pan and bedrock. 


Truesdale series 


The Truesdale series consists of well drained soils that 
are moderately deep to a duripan. These soils formed in 
wind-reworked alluvium and loess. They are on basalt 
plains and have slopes of 0 to 12 percent. The average 
annual precipitation is 8 inches, and the average annual 
temperature is 52 degrees F. 

Truesdale soils are similar to Minidoka, Scism, and 
Trio soils. They are near Feltham, Garbutt, Potratz, 
Scism, Trevino, Trio, and Turbyfill soils. Feltham, Garbutt, 
and Turbyfill soils are more than 40 inches deep. Trevino 
soils are less than 20 inches deep. Minidoka and Scism 
soils are less than 15 percent fine sand or coarser mate- 
rial in the control section. Potratz and Trio soils are more 
than 18 percent clay in the control section. 
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Typical pedon of Truesdale fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, about 1 1/2 miles north of Swan Falls 
Dam, about 1,760 feet west and 850 feet south of the 
NE cor. of sec. 7, T.2S.,R. 1. 


Ai—0 to 3 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam, dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak fine and 
medium platy structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky 
and nonplastic; many very fine and fine roots; many 
very fine and interstitial pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

B2—3 to 11 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; soft, very friable, non- 
sticky and nonplastic; many very fine and fine roots; 
many very fine and fine tubular pores; mildly alka- 
line; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cica—11 to 25 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine 
sandy loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; soft, 
very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common very 
fine and fine roots; common very fine tubular pores; 
slightly calcareous; mildly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C2casim—25 to 34 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
duripan, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; very 
hard, very firm; very thin laminar opalized surface, 
which is covered by a dense root mat, overlying a 
matrix that is weakly cemented and brittle when wet; 
35 percent durinodes; strongly calcareous; moder- 
ately alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

C3ca—34 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) fine 
sandy loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; soft, 
very friable nonsticky and nonplastic; strongly cal- 
careous; strongly alkaline. 


The A horizon is brown, light brownish gray, or pale 
brown. It is not both darker than 5.5 dry and 3.5 moist. 

The B horizon is pale brown or light brownish gray fine 
sandy loam or sandy loam. In some pedons the B hori- 
zon is slightly calcareous below a depth of about 10 
inches. 

The Cca horizon is fine sandy loam or sandy loam and 
20 to 35 percent durinodes. 

The duripan is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches. Basalt is 
commonly at a depth of more than 60 inches. In some 
pedons it is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. Where it is at 
a depth of less than 60 inches, basalt cobbles and 
stones make up 0 to 5 percent of the soil material above 
a depth of 40 inches and 0 to 15 percent of the soil 
material below that depth. The C horizon in the upper 
part is relatively high in content of soluble salts and 
exchangeable sodium. Normal irrigation readily leaches 
the salts below the root zone. 


Turbyfill series 


The Turbyfill series consists of very deep, well drained 
soils. These soils formed in eolian material or moderately 
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coarse textured alluvium. They are on basalt plains and 
have slopes of 0 to 35 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 9 inches, and the average annual tem- 
perature is 53 degrees F. 

Turbyfill soils are similar to Feltham and Jenness soils. 
They are near Feltham, Garbutt, Scism, Shabliss, Tre- 
vino, Trio, Truesdale, and Vanderhoff soils. Unlike Turby- 
fill soils, Jenness soils are not calcareous throughout the 
profile. Feltham soils have a sandy control section. Gar- 
butt and Scism soils are silty throughout the control 
section. Shabliss, Trio, and Truesdale soils have a duri- 
pan at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. Trevino soils are 
underlain by bedrock between depths of 10 and 20 
inches. Vanderhoff soils are less than 40 inches deep. 

Typical pedon of Turbyfill fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, about 14 miles south and 1 mile east of 
Kuna, approximately 120 feet south and 100 feet west of 
the NE cor. of sec. 1, T.2S., R. 1 W. 


A1i—O to 3 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak thin platy 
structure; soft, very friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
common very fine and fine and few medium roots; 
common very fine and fine tubular pores; slightly 
calcareous; moderately alkaline; clear smooth 


boundary. 

C1ca—3 to 14 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy 
loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; soft, very 
friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; common very fine 
and fine roots; common very fine and fine tubular 
pores; moderately calcareous; moderately alkaline; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C2ca—14 to 23 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) fine 
sandy loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; 
slightly hard, friable, nonsticky and nonplastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; common very fine 
and fine tubular pores; 5 percent hard durinodes; 
moderately calcareous; strongly alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C8ca—23 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) fine 
sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; single grain; 
loose; few very fine and fine roots; few very fine and 
fine tubular pores; 20 percent hard durinodes; mod- 
erately calcareous; strongly alkaline. 


The A horizon is pale brown or very pale brown. 

The C horizon is fine sandy loam or sandy loam. Dur- 
inodes make up 5 to 25 percent of the C horizon. 

In some pedons the soil material below a depth of 40 
inches is 0 to 10 percent basalt gravel, cobbles, and 
stones. 


Vanderhoff series 


The Vanderhoff series consists of moderately deep, 
well drained soils. These soils formed in residuum and 
colluvium that derived from mudstone and tuffaceous 
lacustrine sediments. These sediments are capped by 
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basalt flows. The slopes are 30 to 60 percent. The aver- 
age annual precipitation is 8 inches, and the average 
annual temperature is 54 degrees F. 

Vanderhoff soils are similar to Turbyfill soils. They are 
near Feltham, Baldock, Scism, Shabliss, Trevino, Trio, 
Truesdale, and Turbyfill soils. Unlike Vanderhoff soils, 
Feltham, Baldock, and Turbyfill soils are more than 40 
inches deep. Scism, Shabliss, Trio, and Truesdale soils 
have a duripan. Trevino soils are underlain by basalt at a 
depth of less than 20 inches. 

Typical pedon of Vanderhoff extremely stony loam in 
an area of Vanderhoff soils, 30 to 60 percent slopes, in 
the Snake River Canyon, about 8 1/2 miles southeast of 
Swan Falls Dam, approximately 990 feet north and 1,760 
feet west of the SW cor. of sec. 26, T. 3S, AR. 1 E. 


Ai—0 to 5 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) extremely stony 
loam, brown (10YR 5/3) moist; weak very thin platy 
structure parting to weak very fine granular; soft, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine and fine roots; common very fine 
and fine interstitial pores; stones cover 10 percent 
of the surface; 10 percent fine basalt pebbles; slight- 
ly calcareous; moderately alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Ci—5 to 14 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) gravelly loam, 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/5) moist; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; slightly hard, friable, 
slightly sticky and slightly plastic; common very fine 
and fine roots; many very fine and fine interstitial 
and tubular pores; 25 percent fine basalt pebbles; 
slightly calcareous; mildly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C2ca—14 to 22 inches; white (10YR 8/2) fine sandy 
loam, pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) moist; massive; hard, 
firm, nonsticky and nonplastic; fine roots; common 
very fine pores; strongly calcareous; mildly alkaline; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Cr3--22 to 40 inches; white (10YR 8/2) mudstone, pale 
yellow (2.5Y 7/4) moist; mudstone occurs in semi- 
consolidated platelike laminations 2 to 6 inches 
thick; very hard, very firm; slightly calcareous matrix, 
with strongly calcareous seams between lamina- 
tions; neutral. 


The A horizon is light gray or light brownish gray silt 
loam, fine sandy loam, or loam. 

The C horizon is gravelly loam, fine sandy loam, or 
very fine sandy loam. The Cr horizon is white or light 
yellowish brown and contains faint or distinct mottles in 
some pedons. It includes sediments of siltstone, mud- 
stone, claystone, and lacustrine tuff. The Cr horizon is at 
a depth of 20 to 40 inches. 

Basalt gravel, cobbles, and stones cover 0 to 30 per- 
cent of the surface. The basalt influence is the result of 
an accumulation of colluvial material from the basalt cap 
overlying the sediments in which this soil developed. 
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Van Dusen series 


The Van Dusen series consists of very deep well 
drained soils. These soils formed in acid igneous allu- 
vium. They are on alluvial and lacustrine terraces and 
have slopes of 30 to 65 percent. The average annual 
precipitation is 14 inches, and the average annual tem- 
perature is 50 degrees F. 

Van Dusen soils are similar to Haw, Ladd, and Payette 
soils. They are near Ada, Haw, Ladd, Lankbush, and 
Payette soils. Unlike Van Dusen soils, Ada soils are 
more than 35 percent gravel in the control section. Haw, 
Ladd, and Payette soils have a mollic epipedon that is 
less than 20 inches thick. Lankbush soils have an ochric 
epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Van Dusen loam in an area of Van 
Dusen-Payette complex, 30 to 65 percent slopes, about 
3 miles east of Boise, approximately 2,500 feet north 
and 440 feet east of the SW cor. of the NE1/4 of sec. 9, 
T.3.N.,R.3 E. 


Ai—0 to 14 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
loam, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) moist; weak very 
fine and fine granular structure; slightly hard, very 
friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; many very 
fine, fine, and medium and common coarse roots; 
many very fine and common fine interstitial pores; 
10 percent pebbies; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bi—14 to 22 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) gravelly 
loam, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) moist; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium and coarse subangular blocky; slighty hard, 
very friable, slightly sticky and slightly plastic; 
common very fine and few fine and medium roots; 
many very fine and fine and few medium tubular 
pores; 20 percent pebbles; neutral; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—22 to 35 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) gravelly loam, 
dark brown (10YR 3/3) moist; weak coarse prismat- 
ic structure parting to weak coarse subangular 
blocky; slightly hard, very friable, slightly sticky and 
slightly plastic; few very fine, fine, and medium roots; 
many very fine and fine tubular pores; common thin 
clay films on peds and in pores; 20 percent pebbles; 
common lamellae 0.1 to 0.25 inch thick and 3 to 4 
inches apart with approximately 10 percent more 
clay than matrix of horizon; neutral; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—35 to 44 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) coarse 
sandy clay loam, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; weak 
coarse prismatic structure; hard, friable, sticky and 
plastic; few very fine, fine, and medium roots; many 
very fine and fine and few medium tubular pores; 
common moderately thick clay films on faces of 
peds and in pores; common lamellae 0.5 to 0.75 
inch thick and 2 to 4 inches apart with approximately 
15 percent more clay than matrix of horizon; slightly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 
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C—44 to 60 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy 
coarse sand, brown (10YR 4/3) moist; massive; 
loose; few very fine and fine roots; neutral. 


The A horizon is dark grayish brown, gray, and dark 
gray. It is 5 to 15 percent gravel. 

The B horizon is gravelly loam, coarse sandy clay 
loam, or clay loam. It is 5 to 25 percent gravel. 

The C horizon is pale brown or yellowish brown coarse 
sand, loamy coarse sand, or sandy loam. 
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Glossary 


Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide 
and lower in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alkali (sodic) soil. A soil having so high a degree of 
alkalinity (pH 8.5 or higher), or so high a percentage 
of exchangeable sodium (15 percent or more of the 
total exchangeable bases), or both, that plant 
growth is restricted. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capac- 
ity). The capacity of soils to hold water available for 
use by most plants. It is commonly defined as the 
difference between the amount of soil water at field 
moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It 
is commonly expressed as inches of water per inch 
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of soil. The capacity, in inches, in a 60-inch profile 
or to a limiting layer is expressed as— 


Inches 
Very low 0 to less than 2.5 
Low... .2.5 to 3.75 


base exchange properties is saturated with ex- 
changeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, K), ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the exchange capacity. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, sub- 
ject to frequent flooding. 

Boulders. Rock fragments larger than 2 feet (60 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Calcareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium car- 
bonate (commonly with magnesium carbonate) to 
effervesce (fizz) visibly when treated with cold, dilute 
hydrochloric acid. A soil having measurable amounts 
of caicium carbonate or magnesium carbonate. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of ex- 
changeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is synony- 
mous with base-exchange capacity, but is more pre- 
cise in meaning. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an implement having one or more 
soil-penetrating points that loosen the subsoil and 
bring clods to the surface. A form of emergency 
tillage to control soil blowing. 

Cicada krotovina. Irregular tubular streaks within a soil 
horizon. They are caused by the filling of burrows of 
cicada nymphs with material from outside the bur- 
rows. The burrows are one to three inches long and 
about 5/8 inch in diameter. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Coarse textured (light textured) soil. Sand or loamy 
sand. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded 
fragment of rock 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both moved 
by creep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the 
bases of steep slopes. 

Complex slope. irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
constructing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
control measures is difficult. 
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Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil 
occurring in such an intricate pattern that they 
cannot be shown separately on a soil map at the 
selected scale of mapping and publication. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The composi- 
tion of most concretions is untike that of the sur- 
rounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide are 
common compounds in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a Jump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pres- 
sure between thumb and forefinger, but resistance is 
distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping (or contour farming). Growing 
crops in strips that follow the contour. Strips of 
grass or close-growing crops are alternated with 
strips of clean-tiled crops or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which classifica- 
tion is based. The thickness varies among different 
kinds of soil, but for many it is 40 or 80 inches (1 or 
2 meters). 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave. Unstable walls of cuts made by earth- 
moving equipment. The soil sloughs easily. 

Decreasers. The most heavily grazed climax range 
plants. Because they are the most palatable, they 
are the first to be destroyed by overgrazing. 

Deferred grazing. A delay in grazing until range plants 
have reached a specified stage of growth. Grazing is 
deferred in order to increase the vigor of forage and 
to allow desirable plants to produce seed. Contrasts 
with continuous grazing and rotation grazing. 

Depth to rock. Bedrock at a depth that adversely af- 
fects the specified use. 
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Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, gen- 
erally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas by 
diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered drain- 
age, which is commonly the result of artificial drain- 
age or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden 
deepening of channels or the blocking of drainage 
outlets. Seven classes of natural soil drainage are 
recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are com- 
monly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. Some 
are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil readi- 
ly, but not rapidly. !t is available to plants throughout 
most of the growing season, and wetness does not 
inhibit growth of roots for significant periods during 
most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of 
mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. Mod- 
erately well drained soils are wet for only a short 
time during the growing season, but periodically for 
long enough that most mesophytic crops are affect- 
ed. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer 
within or directly below the solum, or periodically 
receive high rainfall, or both. 

Somewhat poorly drained. —Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly re- 
stricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless artifi- 
cial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained 
soils commonly have a slowly pervious layer, a high 
water table, additional water from seepage, nearly 
continuous rainfall, or a combination of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage re- 
sults from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rain- 
fall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
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surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are com- 
monly level or depressed and are _ frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly con- 
tinuous, they can have moderate or high slope gradi- 
ents, as for example in “hillpeats” and “climatic 
moors.” 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Durinodes. Weakly cemented to indurated nodules. The 
cementing agent is silicu-oxide, presumably opal and 
microcrystalline forms of silica. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have re- 
ceived material are illuvial. 

Eolian soil material. Earthy parent material accumulated 
through wind action; commonly refers to sandy ma- 
terial in dunes or to loess in blankets on the surface. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by run- 
ning water, wind, ice, or other geologic agents and 
by such processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic proc- 
esses acting over long geologic periods and result- 
ing in the wearing away of mountains and the build- 
ing up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the ac- 
tivities of man or other animals or of a catastrophe 
in nature, for example, fire, that exposes a bare 
surface. 

Excess alkali. Excess exchangeable sodium. The result- 
ing poor physical properties restrict the growth of 
plants. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and clay. The soil does not 
provide a source of gravel or sand for construction 
purposes. 

Fast intake. The rapid movement of water into the soil. 

Favorable. Favorable soil features for the specified use. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fine textured (heavy textured) soil. Sandy clay, silty 
clay, and clay. 

Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and tides. Frequency, duration, and probable 
dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. 
None means that flooding is not probable; rare that 
it is unlikely but possible under unusual weather 
conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it 
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occurs on an average of more than once in 2 years. 
Duration is expressed as very brief if less than 2 
days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and /ong if more than 7 
days. Probable dates are expressed in months; No- 
vember-May, for example, means that flooding can 
occur during the period November through May. 
Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
commonly covering swamps and marshes is not 
considered flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Forage. Plant material used as feed by domestic ani- 
mals. Forage can be grazed or cut for hay. 

Forb. Any herbaceous pliant not a grass or a sedge. 

Frost action. Freezing and thawing of soil moisture. 
Frost action can damage structures and plant roots. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gilgai. Typically, the microrelief of Vertisols—clayey soils 
having a high coefficient of expansion and contrac- 
tion with changes in moisture content. Commonly a 
succession of microbasins and microknolls in nearly 
level areas or of microvalleys and microridges paral- 
lel with the slope. 

Gleyed soil. A soil having one or more neutral gray 
horizons as a result of waterlogging and lack of 
oxygen. The term “‘gleyed” also designates gray ho- 
rizons and horizons having yellow and gray mottles 
as a result of intermittent waterlogging. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as pro- 
tection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soil material. Material from 15 to 50 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, up to 3 inches (7.5 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Green manure (agronomy). A soil-improving crop grown 
to be plowed under in an early stage of maturity or 
soon after maturity. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table, 
which is the upper limit of saturation. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Gypsum. Hydrous calcium sulphate. 
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Habitat. The natural abode of a plant or animal; refers to 
the kind of environment in which a plant or animal 
normally lives, as opposed to the range or geo- 
graphical distribution. 

Hardpan. A hardened or cemenied soil horizon, or layer. 
The soil material is sandy, loamy, or clayey and is 
cemented by iron oxide, silica, calcium carbonate, or 
other substance. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. The major horizons of 
mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer, fresh and decaying 
plant residue, at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming 
at or near the surface, in which an accumulation of 
humified organic matter is mixed with the mineral 
material. Also, a plowed surface horizon most of 
which was originally part of a B horizon. 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual 
concentration of sand and silt high in content of 
resistant minerals as a result of the loss of silicate 
clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. 
The B horizon is in part a layer of change from the 
overlying A to the underlying C horizon. The B hori- 
zon also has distinctive characteristics caused (1) by 
accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a 
combination of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky 
structure; (3) by redder or browner colors than those 
in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination of these. 
The combined A and B horizons are generally called 
the solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, 
the A horizon alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil-form- 
ing processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that from which 
the solum is presumed to have formed. If the materi- 
al is known to differ from that in the solum the 
Roman numeral !| precedes the letter C. 

A layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The 
rock commonly underlies a C horizon, but can be 
directly below an A or a B horizon. 

Hummocky. Refers to a landscape of hillocks, separat- 
ed by low sags, having sharply rounded tops and 
steep sides. Hummocky relief resembles rolling or 
undulating relief, but the tops of ridges are narrower 
and the sides are shorter and less even. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part 
of the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped accord- 
ing to their runoff-producing characteristics. The 
chief consideration is the inherent capacity of soil 
bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The slope 
and the kind of plant cover are not considered, but 
are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils are 
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assigned to four groups. In group A are soils having 
a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet and 
having a low runoff potential. They are mainly deep, 
well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group D, at 
the other extreme, are soils having a very slow infil- 
tration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is un- 
drained. 

Impervious soil. A soil through which water, air, or roots 
penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely 
impervious to air and waiter all the time. 

Increasers. Species in the climax vegetation that in- 
crease in amount as the more desirable plants are 
reduced by close grazing. Increasers commonly are 
the shorter plants and the less palatable to live- 
stock. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the imme- 
diate surface of soil or other material, as contrasted 
with percolation, which is movement of water 
through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually ex- 
pressed in inches per hour. The rate can be limited 
by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the rate at 
which water is applied at the surface. 

Invaders. On range, plants that encroach into an area 
and grow after the climax vegetation has been re- 
duced by grazing. Generally, invader plants are 
those that follow disturbance of the surface. 

irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in pro- 
duction of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Border.—Water is applied at the upper end of a strip 
in which the lateral flow of water is controlled by 
small earth ridges called border dikes, or borders. 
Basin.—Water is applied rapidly to nearly level 
plains surrounded by levees or dikes. 

Controlled flooding.—Water is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed uni- 
formly over the field. 

Corrugation.—Water is applied to small, closely 
spaced furrows or ditches in fields of close-growing 
crops or in orchards so that it flows in only one 
direction. 

Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by 
cultivation implements. Furrows are used for tree 
and row crops. 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or 
tile lines until the water table is raised enough to wet 
the soil. 

Wild flooding.—Water, released at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlled dis- 
tribution. 
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Lacustrine deposit (geology). Material deposited in lake 
water and exposed when the water level is lowered 
or the elevation of the land is raised. 

Large stones. Rock fragments 10 inches (25 centi- 
meters) or more across. Large stones adversely 
affect the specified use. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Light textured soil. Sand and loamy sand. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Loess. Fine grained material, dominantly of silt-sized 
particles, deposited by wind. 

Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop pro- 
duction and prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous areas. Areas that have little or no natural 
soil, are too nearly inaccessible for orderly examina- 
tion, or cannot otherwise be feasibly classified. 

Moderately coarse textured (moderately light tex- 
tured) soil. Sandy loam and fine sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured (moderately heavy tex- 
tured) soil. Clay loam, sandy clay loam, and silty 
clay loam. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, in- 
cluding the texture, structure, porosity, consistence, 
color, and other physical, mineral, and biological 
properties of the various horizons, and the thickness 
and arrangement of those horizons in the soil pro- 
file. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and con- 
trast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size mea- 
surements are of the diameter along the greatest 
dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 millimeters 
(about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 
millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Mudstone. Soft sedimentary rock having relatively equal 
proportions of sand, silt, and clay particles. 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three single variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant, essen- 
tial to its growth, and used by it in the production of 
food and tissue. Plant nutrients are nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, sulfur, iron, 
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manganese, copper, boron, zinc, and perhaps other 
elements obtained from the soil; and carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen obtained largely from the air and 
water. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil. A pan impedes 
the movement of water and the growth of roots. The 
word “pan” is commonly combined with other words 
that more explicitly indicate the nature of the layer; 
for example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, 
and traffic pan. 

Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated 
organic and mineral material in which soil forms. 
Consolidated bedrock is not yet parent material by 
this concept. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a gran- 
ule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called ‘a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly. The slow movement of water through the 
soil adversely affecting the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to trans- 
mit water or air, measured as the number of inches 
per hour that water moves through the soil. Terms 
describing permeability are very siow (less than 0.06 
inch), sfow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), moderately slow (0.2 
to 0.6 inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches), moderate- 
ly rapid (2.0 to 6.0 inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches), 
and very rapid (more than 20 inches). 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in 
the soil classification system based on differences in 
the soil that affect its management. A soil series, for 
example, may be divided into phases on the bases 
of differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or 
some other characteristic that affects management. 
These differences are too small to justify separate 
series. 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation 
of acidity and alkalinity in soil. 

Piping. Formation of subsurface tunnels or pipelike cav- 
ities by water moving through the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from a semisolid to a plastic state. 

Polypedon. A volume of soil having properties within the 
limits of a soil series, the lowest and most homoge- 
neous category of soil taxonomy. A “soil individual.” 

Poorly graded. Refers to soil material consisting mainly 
of particles of nearly the same size. Because there 
is little difference in size of the particles, density can 
be increased only slightly by compaction. 
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Productivity (soil). The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under a 
specified system of management. Productivity is 
measured in terms of output, or harvest, in relation 
to input. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Range (or rangeland). Land that, for the most part, 
produces native plants suitable for grazing by live- 
stock; includes land supporting some forest trees. 

Range condition. The health or productivity of forage 
plants on a given range, in terms of the potential 
productivity-under normal climate and the best prac- 
tical management. Condition classes generally rec- 
ognized are—excellent, good, fair, and poor. The 
classification is based on the percentage of original, 
or assumed climax vegetation on a site, as com- 
pared to what has been observed to grow on it 
when well managed. 

Range site. An area of range where climate, soil, and 
relief are sufficiently uniform to produce a distinct 
kind and amount of native vegetation. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction be- 
cause it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


PH 
Extremely acid... ee cccseeeeneeseseeseneeeeeeees Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid.... . 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid........ 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid.... 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid. 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral.......... 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline... 7.4to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline. 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline... seseceeesseeseeeeseecreeneene 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline... 9.1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulates over disintegrating rock. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a 
diameter of 2 millimeters or more; for example, peb- 
bles, cobbles, stones, and boulders. 

Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. The soil is shallow 
over a layer that greatly restricts roots. See Root 
zone. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels 
from a drainage area. The water that flows off the 
land surface without sinking in is called surface 
runoff; that which enters the ground before reaching 
surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Saline-alkali soil. A soil that contains a harmful concen- 
tration of salts and exchangeable sodium; contains 
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harmful salts and is strongly alkaline; or contains 
harmful salts and exchangeable sodium and is very 
strongly alkaline. The salts, exchangeable sodium, 
and alkaline reaction are in the soil in such location 
that growth of most crop plants is less than normal. 

Saline soil. A soil containing soluble salts in an amount 
that impairs growth of plants. A saline soil does not 
contain excess exchangeable sodium. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral frag- 
ments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in di- 
ameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a soil 
textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more sand 
and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly 
sand-size particles. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited 
from suspension in water. The chief kinds of sedi- 
mentary rock are conglomerate, formed from gravel; 
sandstone, formed from sand; shale, formed from 
clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses of 
calcium carbonate. There are many intermediate 
types. Some wind-deposited sand is consolidated 
into sandstone. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. 
Seepage adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils, formed from a particular 
type of parent material, having horizons that, except 
for the texture of the A or surface horizon, are simi- 
lar in all profile characteristics and in arrangement in 
the soil profile. Among these characteristics are 
color, texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and 
mineralogical and chemical composition. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silica. A combination of silicon and oxygen. The mineral 
form is called quartz. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Siltstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly silt- 
sized particles. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, slicken- 
sides may occur at the bases of slip surfaces on the 
steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, and col- 
umns; and in swelling clayey soils, where there is 
marked change in moisture content. 

Slick spot. Locally, a small area of soil having a pud- 
dled, crusted, or smooth surface and an excess of 
exchangeable sodium. The soil is generally silty or 
clayey, is slippery when wet, and is low in productiv- 
ity. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the hori- 
zontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical distance 
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divided by horizontal distance, then multiplied by 
100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 feet 
in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slow intake. The slow movement of water into the soil. 

Slow refill. The slow filling of ponds, resulting from re- 
stricted permeability in the soil. 

Small stones. Rock fragments 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 
centimeters) in diameter. Small stones adversely 
affect the specified use. 

Sodicity. The degree to which a soil is affected by 
exchangeable sodium. Sodicity is expressed as a 
sodium adsorption ratio (SAR) of a saturation ex- 
tract, or the ratio of Nat to Ca** + Mgt*. The 
degrees of sodicity are— 


SAR 
SNightis: ceisttecisiin etait edict Less than 13:1 
Moderate. 
SWON Gs sinsiacsesssesiscdevsdecsevsocsisseanedesvesasnasites 


Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface that is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of cli- 
mate and living matter acting on earthy parent mate- 
rial, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Soll separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between speci- 
fied size limits. The names and sizes of separates 
recognized in the United States are as follows: very 
coarse sand (2.0 millimeters to 1.0 millimeter); 
coarse sand (1.0 to 0.5 millimeter); medium sand 
(0.5 to 0.25 millimeter); fine sand (0.25 to 0.10 milli- 
meter); very fine sand (0.10 to 0.05 millimeter); si/t 
(0.005 to 0.002 millimeter); and c/ay (less than 0.002 
millimeter). 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in mature soil consists of the A 
and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and other plant 
and animal life characteristics of the soil are largely 
confined to the solum. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 centi- 
meters) in diameter. 

Stony. Refers to a soil containing stones in numbers 
that interfere with or prevent tillage. 

Stratified. Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers 
to geologic material. Layers in soils that result from 
the processes of soil formation are called horizons; 
those inherited from the parent material are called 
strata. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic arrange- 
ment of strips or bands which provide vegetative 
barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil parti- 
cles into compound particles or aggregates that are 
separated from adjoining aggregates. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—p/aty (laminated), pris- 
matic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than hori- 
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zontal), cofumnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky 
(angular or subangular), and granular. Structureless 
soils are either single grained (each grain by itself, 
as in dune sand) or massive (the particles adhering 
without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Stubble mulch. Stubble or other crop residue left on the 
soil, or partly worked into the soil, to provide protec- 
tion from soil blowing and water erosion after har- 
vest, during preparation of a seedbed for the next 
crop, and during the early growing period of the new 
crop. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Tilling a soil below normal plow depth, ordi- 
narily to shatter a hardpan or claypan. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
in content of organic matter than the overlying sur- 
face layer. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap horizon.” 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. A 
stream terrace is frequently called a second bottom, 
in contrast with a flood plain, and is seldom subject 
to overflow. A marine terrace, generally wide, was 
deposited by the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
Particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “ very 
fine.’ 

Thin layer. Otherwise suitable soil material too thin for 
the specified use. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil 
structure, as related to the growth of plants. Good 
tilth refers to the friable state and is associated with 
high noncapillary porosity and stable structure. A soil 
in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and 
difficult to till. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base 
of a hill; part of a foot slope. 

Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil 
material, or one that responds to fertilization, ordi- 
narily rich in organic matter, used to topdress road- 
banks, lawns, and gardens. 

Tuff. A compacted deposit 50 percent or more volcanic 
ash and dust. 

Unstable fill. Risk of caving or sloughing in banks of fill 
material. 

Variant, soil. A soil having properties sufficiently differ- 
ent from those of other_known soils to justify a new 


series name, but the limited geographic soil area 
does not justify creation of a new series. 


Variegation. Refers to patterns of contrasting colors as- 


sumed to be inherited from the parent material 
rather than to be the result of poor drainage. 


Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying 


rock material that is wholly saturated with water. 
Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in 
the soil. An apparent water table is indicated by the 
level at which water stands in an uncased borehole 
after adequate time is allowed for adjustment in the 
surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostat- 
ic head, generally beneath an impermeable layer. 
When this layer is penetrated, the water level rises 
in an uncased borehole. 
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Water fable, perched. A water table standing above 
an unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or 
perched, water table is separated from a lower one 
by a dry zone. 


Weathering. All physical and chemical changes pro- 


duced in rocks or other deposits at or near the 
earth’s surface by atmospheric agents. These 


changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 


Well graded. Refers to a soil or soil material consisting 


of particles well distributed over a wide range in size 
or diameter. Such a soil normally can be easily in- 
creased in density and bearing properties by com- 
paction. Contrasts with poorly graded soil. 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


[Recorded in the period 1951-75 at Boise, Idaho] 
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It can be calculated by adding the 


Ta growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (40° F). 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


{Recorded in the period 1951-75 at Boise, Idaho] 


I 
H Temperature 
t 
1 
Probability ' 240 F i 28° F 1 325 F 
i or lower 1 _or_ lower ior lower 
1 1 i 
Last freezing H i 
temperature H H i 
in spring: \ H H 
t t t 
( i 1 
1 year in 10 i { t 
later than-— H April 21} May 14 | May 24 
t t + 
t i t 
2 years in 10 1 H H 
later than-- i April 14 May 8 I May 19 
t t ' 
i i 1 
5 years in 10 ' ! \ 
later than-— H April 2i April 26 } May 8 
| ! | 
1 i qe 
First freezing j i { 
temperature | H H 
in fall: | i i 
t t t 
1 ' 1 
1 year in 10 | i H 
earlier thane- {| October 3 iSeptember 26 |September 21 
1 I t 
I 1 1 
2 years in 10 i H H 
earlier than-- | October 12 | October 3 |September 27 
t t 4 
i I 1 
5 years in 10 i i i 
earlier than-- {| October 30 | October 17 | October 8 
i by - 
1 1 G 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 


[Recorded in the period 1951-75 at Boise, Idaho] 


OF? 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


1 
' 
i 
{ 
Hy 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
H 
t 
1 
t 
1 
i 
1 


Probability {| Higher, Aigher | Aigher 
than \ than H than 

24° F j 28° F i 329 F 

9 years in 10 177 143 126 
8 years in 10 189 | 153 135 
5 years in 10 211 | 173 152 
2 years in 10 232 193 169 
1 year in 10 244 203 178 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


aa Viana Ta sce ee 
Map Soil name i Acres {Percent 
symbol} 1 
_- 
1 i 1 

1 (ADO Silt loamnnnHn nnn ee ee en eee neat etn er eee emis { 8,272 | 1.5 
2 iAda gravelly sandy loam, 4 to 15 percent SlOpeSmerrennnnrnnnnnnnnnerereennenncerenn H 503 | 0.1 
3 ;Ada gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes-- H 695 | 0.1 
4 iAda gravelly sandy loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes-neeee teen ee (telat at atatetal atelelatatatatatatatatetatatal i 739 1 0.1 
5 iAeric Haplaquepts, nearly level H 5,924 | Ts 
6 PBALGOCK LO attire a ec eee me een ee ee te ee ee Oe on H 920 | 0.2 
7 iBeetville fine sandy loamMecererernneccnecncenceenee H 1,623 | 0.3 
8 iBisseli loam, 0 to 2? percent slopes-- i 2,078 | O.4 
9 iBissell loam, 2 to 4 percent SlOPesanmmnnnnnn H 413 4 0.1 
10 iBowns stony loam, 0 to 8B Percent SLOPE Serene mem ee mee meme meee em meee emt meee eee | 3,294 | 0.6 
11 i;Bowns-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 15 percent SlOpéSeeenneenerenernncceeere frcceecere i 9,689 | 1.7 
12 (Bram Silt loaMenenmeccemmeer enn re renee remem 1,597 | 0.3 
13 iBrent loam, low rainfall, 0 to 2 percent slopes~~-~-----~--~------~~ 1,797 | 0.3 
14 tBrent loam, low rainfall, 2 to 4 percent slopesenncererem erence mma ereeermnn ene { 4,816 | 0.3 
15 iBrent loam, low rainfall, 4 to 8 percent slopese-qecernernnnnecenen roe e renee ncnen | 2,690 | 0.5 
16 ‘Brent loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes { 1,251 | 0.2 
17 }Brent loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes--~-~~~--- ~~ nn nnn ee ee meme H 1,399 } 0.2 
18 iBrent-Haw loams, 8 to 25 percent S1LOPCSmmmm em nnn nnn meen 352 | 0.1 
19 iBrent~Ladd loams, 4 to 15 percent slopeS-~—~~~---—--—-~~~-~~— 1,659 | 0.3 
20 iBrent-Ladd loams, 15 to 30 percent slopes~~~~-~--~~~~~~~=~~ 3,633 4 0.6 
21 iBrent-Searles complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes—----nnennne 570 } 0.1 
22 iCashmere coarse sandy loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes-- 1 2,252 } O.4 
23 iCashmere coarse sandy loam, 4 to 12 percent slopes----~~~~--~— 1,723 3 0.3 
24 {Cashmere coarse sandy loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes--~-~---- 350 | 0.1 
25 iChance fine sandy loam—~-~-~-------n- nnn nen enn nnn 943 4 0.2 
26 iChardoton stony silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 3,811 3 0.7 
27 iChardoton stony silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 286 |} 0.1 
28 iChardoton~Kiesel Variant silty clay loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes-~ 3,353 4 0.6 
29 iChardoton-Tindahay complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes-—-~-~---~------- 4gy f 0.1 
30 iChilcott silt loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes--~-~-~~--~~ 1,824 | 0.3 
31 iChileott silt loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes--~~~~~—~~-~ H 6,714 | 1.2 
32 iChileott-Brent silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes-n----eememnnn 6,090 {| 404 
33 iChilcott-Brent complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes--~-— 248 | * 
34 iChilcott=Sebree complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes-- 12,080 | 2.1 
35 iChilcott-Sebree complex, 2 to 4 percent slopes-- 12,918 } 2.3 
36 iChilcott-Sebree complex, 4 to 8 percent SlOpeS-mmnninans mmm 1,270 | 0.2 
37 {Chilcott-Sebree complex, bedrock substratum, 0 to 15,609 1 2.7 
38 iChilcott-Sebree complex, bedrock substratum, 2 to 15,590 1 2.7 
39 {Chilcott-Sebree complex, bedrock substratum, 4 to 1,930 | 0.3 
40 1Colthorp silt loam, 0 to 2 percent SLOPeS---m nnn a me mm ee 8,562 | 15 
4Y }Colthorp silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopesean—~--— 5,595 | 1.0 
42 iColthorp cobbly loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----- 2,861 } 0.5 
43 {Colthorp cobbly clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 2,223 | O.4 
yy tDay clay, 5 to 15 percent slopes—~~--~e-nnennnnn 330 | 0.1 
45 iDay clay, 15 to 30 percent slopes---- 523 3 0.1 
46 (Drax Loamennmmea eee mem nee 1,470 | 0.3 
47 iDrax-Goose Creek-Urban land complex--~-- 3,243 | 0.6 
48 tElijah silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 12,386 | 2.2 
49 iElijah silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 3,103 | 0.5 
50 {Elijah silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes 1,158 | 0.2 
51 fElijah silt loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes--~ 5,580 | 1.0 
52 {Elijah silt loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes-~- 1,929 | 0.3 
53 {Elijah silt loam, bedrock substratum, 4 to 8 percent slopes-- 4o7 i 0.1 
54 {Elijah-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes- aes 1,773 4 0.3 
55 iFalk fine sandy loam---~---~~~~-------- telat’ pe etetetetetetetatata 3,598 | 0.6 
56 {Falk=Moulton-Urban land complexema-enn onan a tm ee 3,072 4 0.5 
57 iFeltham loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes--~~~-~~ [rota 2,038 { 0.4 
58 iFeltham loamy sand, 3 to 12 percent slopes-~-~~-~~--~~--~~~-~------ =~ =n nnn nee 1,002 j 0.2 
59 iFeltham-Rubble land complex, 0 to 10 percent slopes=-=—-~ 1,784 j 0.3 
60 iGarbutt silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 205 | * 
61 {Garbutt silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 774 3 0.1 
62 iGarbutt silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes 316 } 0.1 
63 'Gem silty clay loam, 2 to 15 percent slopes-=--+- 416 4 0.1 
64 iGem-Rock outcrop complex, 5 to 40 percent slopes-~ 1,371 5 0.2 
65 iGoose Creek loam-------~-----~--~----~----------~- 1,604 j 0.3 
66 288 | 0.1 
67 1,374 1 0.2 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS~~Continued 


Soil name 


‘Haw-Lankbush complex, 4 to 15 percent slopeS----------nn nn nnn nnn nnn nen 
\Haw-Lankbush complex, 15 to 25 percent slopes~~~~~~~~~~-~-~------~— 

:Haw-Lankbush complex, 25 to 40 percent slopes~=-«+-~ 

iJenness fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-+--- 


tJenness fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes-- 
iKunaton silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes~- 
iKunaton silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent SlOPe@ Sanam ene nnn nm meme 
iKunaton~Rubble land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes-—--~-- 
iKunaton-Sebree silty clay loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes- 
iKunaton-Sebree silty clay loams, 2 to 4 percent slopes- 
iKunaton-Sebree silty clay loams, 4 to 8 percent slopes- 
iLadd loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes------------- enn 
iLadd loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes-~-- 
iLadd loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes 
iLadd~Ada complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes 
jLadd-Ada complex, 30 to 60 percent slopes 


iLadd~Searles complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes---- 1 
iLadd~Searles complex, 30 to 65 percent slopes-~-- ' 
;Ladd-Van Dusen loams, 30 to 60 percent slopes ' 
iLankbush-Brent sandy loams, 4 to 12 percent slopes-~-~~ 

iLankbush-Brent sandy loams, 12 to 30 percent slopes----~ 
;Lankbush~Brent sandy loams, 30 to 65 percent slopes-------~~--- 
{Lankbush=Chardoton complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes-~~-~~-~~~~~— 

jLankbush-Ladd complex, 15 to 30 percent sSlopes-~+--~--- 
{\Lankbush~Ladd complex, 30 to 60 percent slopeSe---=----- 
{Lankbush~Tenmile complex, 0 to 4 percent slopes---~-~-—~ 
iLankbush-Tenmile complex, 4 to 12 percent slopes----~--~ 
{Lankbush=Tenmile complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes-~--~~~- 


tLankbush-Tindahay sandy loams, 0 

{Lankbush~Tindahay sandy loams, 2 

{McCain silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 

'MeCain silt loam, 2 to 4 percent 

{McCain silt loam, 4 to 8 percent 

{McCain silt loam, 8 to 12 percent 
{McCain extremely stony silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
{MeCain extremely stony silt loam, 2 to 4 percent 
iMeCain extremely stony silt loam, 4 to 8 percent 
{McCain extremely stony silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes-- 
'\MeCain-Rock outcrop complex, 0 to 15 percent slopes--------~~ Cslealeatealeatonterted 
‘Minidoka silt loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes-------- 
iMoulton fine sandy lLoam--+—-- 
{NOtUS S011 SH-H nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn ene ~ 
:Ola~Searles complex, 15 to 30 - 
{Ola-Searles complex, 30 to 80 
{\Oliaga Variant loam-~~~--~------------nn nn nnn nnn 
{Payette-Quincy complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes~--~- 
\Payette-~Quincy complex, 30 to 65 percent slopes-~-~ 


{Peasley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes----- 
iPipeline silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------ - 
i:Pipeline silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes~~ - 
{Pipeline silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes-~- - 
{Pipeline silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes-~- - 
(Pits, gravel----- nn H Henne ei em - 


{Potratz silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes---~---~~~~-~ 
{Potratz silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes—-~--—---—--~ 
{\Potratz silt loam, 4 to 8 percent Slopesennmannanmn 
{Potratz-Power silt loams, 4 to 8 percent slopes---- 
‘Potratz-Trevino complex, 4 to 12 percent slopes---- 
{Power silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--~-----~-~-~-~ 
‘Power silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes-~ 
‘Power silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes-~ 
iPower silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes-------- 
{Power-McCain silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
{Power—McCain silt loams, 2 to 4 percent slopes 
i:Power-McCain silt loams, 4 to 8 percent slopes 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS=—Continued 


Soil name 


136 iPower~MeCain silt loams, 8 to 12 percent slopes----- en a a et 0.2 
137 iPower=MecCain complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes-—-~---~~~-~~-~---~~---—--+- 0.3 
138 iPower—McCain complex, 2 to 4 percent slopes--—----~~~-~~-~~-~~---~-- 0.3 
139 iPower~McCain complex, 4 to 8 percent slopes------- ~ 0.2 
140 iPower~Potratz silt loams, 2 to 4 percent slopes~~— - 0.1 
141 iPurdam silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-~-~-----~- - 4,8 
142 iPurdam silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes-~-~- - 0.5 
143 iPurdam silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes-~---~--- cet 0.1 
144 iPurdam-Power silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes~n-na---H Henan nnn nnn 0.7 
145 }Purdam-Power silt loams, 2 to 4 percent slopes--------~--~~~~-~--~ 0.3 
146 iPurdam—Power silt loams, 4 to 8 percent slopes=-------- * 
147 iPurdam~Power-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes- 1.0 
148 iQuincy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes-----~~~-~-~~~~- maecen 0.1 
149 iQuincy-Brent complex, 6 to 45 percent slopes----~~--~--- 0.2 
150 \Quincy-Lankbush complex, 4 to 12 percent slopes-~---~---~— 0.1 
151 i}Quincy-Lankbush complex, 12 to 30 percent slopes-------~+ ~ 1.2 
152 iQuincy-Lankbush complex, 30 to 80 percent slopese-~--—-- A Tad 
153 iRainey-Ola coarse sandy loams, 15 to 30 percent slopes----— 0.1 
154 }Rainey-Ola coarse sandy loams, 30 to 65 percent slopes---- 1.0 
155 iRidenbaugh-Sebree silty clay loams, 0 to 2 percent slopeSeunana—~ 0.3 
156 iRidenbaugh-Sebree silty clay loams, 2 to 4 percent slopes- 0.2 
157 iRiverwash------— erent ect ce ee ae i H 0.2 
158 iRock outcrop-Trevino complex, 5 to 20 percent slopes---- | 1.2 
159 iRubble Land--------—-~ nnn nnn nee en ee ' 0.7 
160 iseism silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes i 0.8 
161 iScism silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes i o.4 
162 iScism silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes----~~--~--~-~-~~--- nme H 0.1 
163 iSeism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes-~-- H 1.5 
164 iSeism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes---- H 1.8 
165 iSecism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 4 to 8 percent slopes--~-~ i 0.7 
166 tSeism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 8 to 12 percent slopes-—~ H 0.1 
167 {Searles-Ladd complex, 4 to 15 percent Slopese-n---nwna nae ne 1 0.1 
168 {Searles-Ladd complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes H 0.7 
169 iSearles-Ladd complex, 30 to 65 percent slopes \ 1.5 
170 {Searles-Rock outcrop complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes---+- Aen i 0.1 
171 iSearles-Rock outcrop complex, 30 to 80 percent slopes--------- i 0.6 
172 iShabliss very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-- i 0.3 
173 }Shabliss very fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes-- 380 | 0.1 
174 iTenmile very gravelly loam, 0 to 4 percent slopes---—-------~-~---------~- = H 2,005 | 0.4 
175 iTenmile very gravelly loam, 4 to 12 percent slopes-~~~-----~~~------ nn nn nen 1 5,052 | 0.9 
176 iTenmile very gravelly loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes~~— H 0.8 
177 iTenmile very gravelly loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes—~----- i 0.2 
178 iTindahay fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopesennrnanannnn H o.4 
179 iTindahay fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes=~ H 0.1 
180 {Tindahay fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes-— ' G.2 
181 iTindahay gravelly loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes H Q.2 
182 iTrevino-Potratz complex, 0 to 4 percent slopes------ me H Laie 
183 iTrio very fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent - H 0.6 
184 iTrio very fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent i 0.4 
185 iTrio very fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 percent H 0.2 
186 \Truesdale fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent i 1st 
187 iTruesdale fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent H 0.5 
188 Truesdale fine sandy loam, 4 to 8 percent i 0.2 
189 Truesdale fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes i 0.2 
190 Truesdale fine sandy loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes H 0.3 
191 iTruesdale fine sandy loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes ! 0.2 
192 iTurbyfill fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-~--~-~-~-~~~-~ eee ene eee H 0.2 
193 iTurbyfill fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes—---~- nema H 0.2 
194 iTurbyfill fine sandy loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes---~----- 5 0.4 
195 LUT ban Landammnn nanan men em mee ee ee H 0.1 
196 iVanderhoff soils, 30 to 60 percent slopes-~~---~-------—-+-~--—--~ Hi 0.3 
197 iVan Dusen—Payette complex, 30 to 65 percent slopes-~------~------ Hq 0.3 
198 \Xerollic Haplargids, very steep---~-~--~-~~~~~-~-—------ eee enn i 0.1 

i Wat ernnnnn Wn nn nn en nn eee H Ost 

t t 

1 ra 

: T0t a) manne nmin mn ne een ni er ee enn iim neem enn nee eee eee ' 100.0 
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* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Yields in the N columns are for nonirrigated soils 


Yields are those that can be expected under a high level 


Absence of a yield indicates that the soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally 


is not grown on the soil] 
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TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


map symbol 


those in the I columns are for irrigated soils. 
Soil name and 


of management. 


yy Oe 


[Only the soils that support crops and pasture are listed. 
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ac «ct e«O 2 O fas) 19 Of NM MO FM NN NO NO WOKD DBO BAD OH -—O WO 
- wn o é ioe) a - - - - - N N N oa N inal ina) ~ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.~-YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE~-Continued 


oe a ep ee 


H Pasture 
ie: 
1 


Alfalfa hay 


Wheat 


Sugar beets 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


Wes — 
1 AUM 

= 
1 


~AUM 


I 
1 
t 
1 


Ton 


oe aa as ee 
Bu’ 7 Ton | 

t ——— OF 

I) i 


rm 


i 
1 
' 
1 


1 
sg a ta, 
Ton | To 

= 

1 


Chileott 


Geass anes eee ee 


Cnilecott 


Bb renee ene nnn nnn 


Chileott 


36------------------------ 


Chilcott 


30 nnn anne nn nnn nnn 


Chilcott 


Chilcott 


39 nn nnn anne nnn nnn n nnn nnn 


Chilcott 


11 


U Qe mentee enna eee 


Colthorp 


Yanna nee nnn nee 


Colthorp 


Qa-nnn anna anne === 


Colthorp 


Jenene eee nen amen 


Colthorp 


U6* Ben eheon en ecccceecwedgan 


Drax 


4Q------~-~---~---~------- 


Elijah 


WOs-Se5 Ape ete eke 


Elijah 


50---nn--n----- n-ne nnn 


Elijah 


5 | meme nme ececeen eee 


Elijah 


5 2en--- n= == =o - Hone 


Elijah 


- a ao oO 
- - ~ - 
1 1 ' 1 
i 1 ij 1 
1 1 i t 


Elijah 


55 — ne nn 


Falk 


BT yp SB ann eee 


Feltham 


6 Oana nn ee 


Garbutt 


6 [nnn nn nn nn nnn ene nnn 


Garbutt 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.=-YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE-~Continued 


Pasture 


( Ww 1 ! i { 

i N I I H I 

1 ft f 1 i 

wn t o (=) co [=] 

na “fo om { on isa) ivi isa) 

» i 

vo 
vo 
a 

u 1 1 H 1 { 1 

a 1 t 1 i] t { 

i) { 1 t U E 1 
=] 
wn 

n i oa Ne) wW o 

o = i we NL iat ~m 

nO I 

© 
4 
A 

n Sct cetacean wee we eee es: 

{ I J I i t 

i 1] I 1 1 iy 1 

5 ws t 1 I i li if 
° 
oO 

ft { ° fo) wn °o 

co 1 - - ° ° 

I = - = = 
< 

i obs crank Sate eis Ce umiie Upus cok ceo 

° t 1 U 1 1 { 

oO 1 if 1 1 1 { 

1 t I { i ‘ 

! q 1 if [ i 

1 Ly I { T { 

! iy 1 i { I 

f { I 4 1 [ 

1 ! { { 1 1 

T t Ly if 1 I 

1 ! 1 1 t [! 

uv if ! 1 t 1 1 

aa I 1 1 I 1 1 

oO i { 1 f t 1 

a t i 1 { U 1 

oe 1 1 I i H 1 

a> 1 5 1 t i I 

on 1 { { t 1 { 

c 1 [ 1x { t ! 

a 1 1 1o i I I 

AG 1 t 10 ij 1 { 

as 1 iy th t 1 I 

9° ed t 10 t t 1 

vy pH 1 1 1 1 C 

ae) I 1 @ as) 1 I 

1a l 1a OQ fa ¢ 

1h ae=1 * O PS th i 

to {0 * oO 1% ia 1 

NO MO moO wT RT = 

Ne} oO 0 oO Ne) i 


so ina) faa) = = oO f I 1 t ar Oo uw uw un vay 
- - ~ - - - - _ - - - 


Jenness 
Jenness 
Kunaton 
Kunaton 
Kunaton 
Kunaton 
Kunaton 
Ladd 
Ladd 
Ladd 
Lankbush 
Lankbush 
Lankbush 
Lankbush 
McCain 
McCain 


Ladd 
10 2-R- ee ene ene 


Tenner 
7 Bonen neem nn nnn 
Tyna naa nanan nnn nnn 
16 enn anna nna nae nn nnn nnn 
TV] een n enn nnn nnn nnn neces 
78a nnn nn enn nee nnn nnn ne 
TJ ann nn nan nn nnn nen nen 
B0~ =a nnn naan nnn nnn 
Bon name nnn 
Bb ene e erence ence tens 
Q 2a nna nnn nnn nnn nnn 
QS anne nnn 
99a nen nnn nee n nnn ne 
100na nan nnn nnn nnn nee 
10 [ane nn nnn n nnn n een n nee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE-~~—Continued 


{| Alfalfa hay | 
1 t 
I i 

1 

1 

t 

: 

t 

7 

t 

i 

1 

t 

t 

1 

' 

t 

' 

a 

t 

i 

' 

1 

' 

1 

t 

1 


i Wheat 

i 

I N T t 
1 pu 1 
i i 
i one 951 
H f 
{ \ 
i ae- 90} 
t t 
Fon} 95! 
t i) 
I I 
| ome 90} 


cn a RR RR RR A A A IN A 


13 
10 
15 
12 


——1-— 
“TY AUM*” 
1 
i 
i 
1 
i 
“i 
' 
i 
mi 


Pasture 
aia ed 
Ton | AUM*® 
t 
1 
t 
i 
i 
i 
' 
1 
i 
i 
Lf 
1 
H 
i 
t 
rt 


5. 


on 


qo ta 


al 


! t ! 1 { 


1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
l 
t 
t 
1 
t 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
i 
' 
1 
1 
i 


t 
1 
t 
J 
t 
1 
' 
a 
t 
1 
t 
1 
G 
1 
L 
4 
is 
a 
t 
a 
H 
t 
1 


{ Corn silage | Sugar beets 
t 
i 
N TL N 1. i Nt T 
on | Ton | on | on 
— is t =o. i ad 
i t i 
ane! 251 ane] 22 
i ' i 
i i H 
aan 20} ---] 20 
i i i 
t t t 
1 ‘ 1 
a--] 28) lane 28 
I i i 
t t ' 
1 1 1 
cen 30} moni 25 


' 
1 
I 
t 
t 
1 
1 
t 
I 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
' 
t 
t 
' 
{ 
t 
t 
1 
‘ 
i 
t 
' 
t 
t 


Soil name and 
map symbol 
103 --- nn nnn nee een nee 
TO nm ee 
Minidoka 


McCain 


McCain 
111----------~------------ 


(OU seee econ ceosnccenemcnee 


Moulton 


Notus 


1 jana nn nnn eee nen 


Oliaga Variant 


V1 Bannan een ee 


Peasley 


119enee--an nena === === 


Pipeline 


] 20 ee nen nner e eee ne 


Pipeline 


12 2ea nnn nen nn 


Pipeline 
Potratz 
Potratz 
Potratz 
Potratz 
Potratz 
Power 
Power 
Power 
Power 


13 3----n nnn nnn nnn eee 
Power 


{6 nae ane Sea eee oe 
{Pacheaansneden Gee 
Ty Pea ara 
(2g aseenciceacenbeeceneeds 
(30aeesesesncseecececccase 
19 eeee eae seca cudcen 
{32ea bec ae encceta 


12 Yen nee nee nnn nen 
125 eee e enn en enn nee een nee 


121, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


Pasture 
L 
i 
t 
t 
t 
' 
t 
i 
t 
1 
\ 
? 
t 
i 
. 
1 
t 
i 
4 
1 
t 
i 
' 
a 
t 
1 
if 
1 
' 
7 
t 
? 
1 
1 
\ 
' 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
a 
Ct 
1 
. 
a 
t 
1 
t 
1 
U 
I 
t 
1 
' 
i 
t 
1 
' 
1 
t 
i 
' 
t 
H 
if 
' 
1 
7 
a 

t 
| 
t 
1 
' 
rT 
H 
' 
t 
t 
i 
t 
if 
t 
i 
t 
{ 
t 
i 
{ 
i 
t 
I 
t 
1 
t 
1 
i 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
a 
t 
i) 
t 
i 
. 
U 
t 
i 
t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 


= 
t2[5 
<x 


ee mt ls fee: ee ee ae me ee Se iin Sn Sh ena en a A i A en Ae Set Ta At es a a en eh nh An i Se et mee 
Fe w ine H ! : wo oO so wn oO .o wn Ne} ar oO oO w Ne} oO wn =a 


I 


Alfalfa hay 


t 
1 
H 
i 

ye 
1 N 

ape 
i To 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
i 
t 
i 
i 
i 
t 
1 
1 
H 
t 
1 
‘ 
t 
t 
1 
t 
i 
1 
1 
' 
1 
t 
t 
{ 
i 
t 
i 
{ 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
a 
t 
i 
t 
i 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
i 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
4 
i 
t 
1 
t 
! 
fl 
' 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
! 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
t 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
t 
r 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
’ 
if 
1 
i 
t 
' 


I { { [ 1 ! { 1 t i tT 1 1 { 1 I { I t [ I 
1 1 t t ry T t { t Lf 1 i I 1 1 { 1 t 1 1 1 
s rg { 1 t 1 t { J 1 1 3 1 1 i 1 I t t 1 1 1 
IZ1O 
fa 
wo 1 oO Oo J Oo wn La Dee: ce] (=) © ° N ta) oO N wy o N i} 
ao { wo foe} i] oO oO an foe) i=) Qo Oo wo uw o a fond Oo oO an t 
al if Hy - _ - - = - - el t 
ea 
s 
s be Bae Ce ee CN eee ae eS Mos Rede ee a ean ae Ueki eee eee eb eee eee Gael oe aes 
oO i q 1 1 1 1 t { t 1 1 i 1 1 t t 1 1 i { i 
oO 1 f i] 1 1 t C { i) i 1 i { i ! { 1 1 { t t 
a | i iy f { 1 1 ( t t 1 [ t ! i ! t 1 4 1 1 1 


Soil name and 
map symbol 
156 nee eee nee en eee 


Vi 2eenneneap-een tans. 


fiancee eee eee 
Purdamn 


{i Gmansereocesese ne eouues 
Purdam 


139 nnn penn nee nee nee n nn 
Power 


138 en nee een eee ne 
Power 


137 ------ nee nnn enn 
Power 


135 nee nee ner nn een een nee 
Power 


Power 
Power 
Purdam 
Purdam 
Purdam 
Purdam 
Quincy 
Ridenbaugh 
Scism 
Scism 
Scism 
Scism 
Scism 
Scism 


166 ----an ne nnn nee n ne 
Scism 


W9ssccee ee bse akan sneha 
{Wl eeae rene eee nedes manda 
[YG ane eeen en ae ence nnn 
196 meannacnecgennse nena ne 
1 ee ee 
i160 meee eee ee 
{6 lesseacetssceseeeectends 
(6dseunscae denen nda nawens 
Ak ree ee are 
(OlaaSeneet danse acces eses 
(O5aeesesiceseetenseedoess 


155, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.—=YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


pe 


Alfalfa hay 
t 
re 


Pasture 


Soil name and 


seit Sane 
ibs 


map symbol 


—— 


—- 


qON*- 


i 
— 
i 
' 
1 
1 
1 
' 
1 
' 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
I 
t 
i 
I 
1 
' 
1 
t 
1 
C 
1 
t 
1 
( 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 


L 
—— 
f 
! 
4 
' 
1 
i 
q 
' 
1 
i 
i 
i 
i 
t 
i 
t 
4 
I 


Ton 


10 


le 


1 
a 
i 
t 
? 
' 
4 
t 
' 
t 
' 
H 
t 
1 
' 
+ 
' 
t 
t 
i 
' 
1 
i 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
! 
i 


1] 2Qanaacneceneeeaseeenoue = 


Shabliss 


17 3--- 22-222 -- one none 


Shabliss 


1 


17ynaen----~------- === -8- 


Tenmile 


a 


Tenmile 


1] Bena n ene n nnn nnn nen nen 


I 
Bu; Ton 
i 
H 
t 
i 
t 
1 
H 
H 
t 
t 
H 
i 
t 
I 
t 
t 
t 
v 
r 
i 
t 
U 
t 
1 
t 
1 


Tindahay 


20 


1] Qann anne ance amen manna nnn 


Tindahay 


18 1-----~--------- nn 


180, 


Tindanay 


182-----------------4----- 


Trevino 


183----------------------- 


Trio 


184----------------------- 


Trio 


1§5--------~---~---------- 


Trio 


nN 


{badsenadbannnecieesoooek 


Truesdale 


18] on nnn nanan naan nnn nn nnn-e 


Truesdale 


1G Geeesdeaagedesaesesasnae 


Truesdale 


(OGscsleskseteleassecsasds 


Truesdale 


nN 


19 0sesew teehee oeehas eee 


Truesdale 


oO 
Nu 


19 leanne a nena 


Truesdale 


192aasannanannmenosenss--- 


Turbyfill 


~m 


19 Brennan anne n nem nnn nnn 


Turbyfill 


The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, 


* Animal-unit-month: 
one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 


** Yields are for areas protected from flooding. 


#** See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES 


{Only the soils that support rangeland vegetation suitable for grazing are listed] 


Sandberg bluegrass——- 
'arrowleaf balsamroot----- 

{ Lupine--------------- no 
t 

1 


t 1 ——“Fotal production ~. OS 
Soil name and | Range site rt Characteristic vegetation  |Compo- 
map symbol i iKkind of year | Dry { jsition 
i H {weight 
i H TLb/acre} T Pet 
! Ct t + 
i a i t 
2) 3a Hesaeeeeecos= iLoamy, 12 to 16 inch Favorable { 1,600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass—--------- 
Ada i precipitation zone. {Normal { 1,250 {Idaho fescue--------- 
i ‘Unfavorable | 900 |Big sagebrush---—-—-~- 
i { t {Sandberg bluegrass--- 
' j H ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot-— 
1 i i | Penstemon---~-----~------------ 
i i H i H 
l0-s4esecne sass iLoamy, 10 to 12 inch Favorable ' 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 1 40 
Bowns | precipitation zone. {Normal ' 500 {Big sagebrush-~--------~.. 145 
i {Unfavorable ! 300 !Sandberg gluegrass-~---------~- ' 40 
{ i H 'Thurber needlegrass 15 
{Bottlebrush squirreltail------ = 
t t 4 1 
rT I # i 
11%: H ! ! \ 
Bown S----=+------- {Stony, 10 to 12 inch i\Favorable i 900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass 
1! precipitation zone. iNormal } 600 {Big sagebrush 
i ‘Unfavorable {| 400 {Idaho fescue----------~------- 145 
i \ { ‘Sandberg bluegrass----------—-- ' 49 
i { | 'Thurber needlegrass----------- 1 5 
{ I j {Bottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 5 
1 t t 5 
i 1 t i} 
Rock outcrop. i i { H 
' t ' t 
re J i 1 
13, 14, 15--------- {Loamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable i 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass—-—---~-—-- 
Brent 1 precipitation zone, iNormal i 600 {Big sagebrush--——-~—--~ 
{ }Unfavorable j{ 400 ,Sandberg bluegrass--——- 
i H Hl {Arrowleaf balsamroot-- 
i i i {Indian ricegrass------ 
i i H {Thurber needlegrass——-— 
i H i {Antelope bitterbrush---------- 
t t 1 t 
| t t l 
16, 17------------~ iLoamy, 12 to 16 inch i Favorable 1 1,900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-~-~~----- | 
Brent i precipitation zone. {Normal i 1,300 {Idaho fescue------~----- 
1 {Unfavorable { 800 {Big sagebrush----~--~-- 
i i H 'Sandberg bluegrass----~- 
i H j ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot-—-- 
i i j | Lupine--~--------+------------- 
18* i i i H 
Brent—-~--------~- iLoamy, 12 to 16 inch iFavorable \ 1,900 |Bluebunch wheatgrass—--------- 
i precipitation zone. {Normal ' 1,300 {Idaho fescue----~------~------- 
i iUnfavorable } 800 |Big sagebrush---~.------------ 
i | i ‘Sandberg bluegrass-----~------- 
i i i {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- 
i i ' ! Lupine-------------------—---- 
i i i H 
HawW-----—------ nen {Loamy, 12 to 16 inch iFavorable , 1,900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 
| precipitation zone. iNormal { 1,300 {Idaho fescue--------- i 
H ‘Unfavorable | 800 !Big sagebrush 
i \ i 'Bottlebrush squirreltail- 
i ' \ !Sandberg bluegrass~------ 
H \ H {Arrowleaf balsamroot-~--------- 
t 1 t t 
i i z a 
19*, 20%; H H | t 
Brent------~--~--- {Loamy, 12 to 16 inch {Favorable { 1,900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---—-- 
precipitation zone. {Normal $1,300 |Idaho fescue--------- 
{Unfavorable | 800 {Big sagebrush-----— 
1 
J 
{ 
i 
i 


i 
t 
1 
t 
U 
t 
1 
1 
I 
t 
1 


See footnote at end of table, 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES-~Continued 


tArrowleaf balsamroot--~------- 1 5 
1 


i “Ty Total production | ea whe, vn 
Soil name and f Range site i *+-”~—”—~*&ESUWSs Characteristic vegetation 'Compo— 
map symbol i iKind of year | Dry j isition 
i H iweight | i 
1 Hi iLb/acre\ 1 Pet 
t I oo: i —= 
rf 1 T 1 i 
19*, 20* i ! \ ' 1 
Ladd-------------- j{Loamy, 12 to 16 inch {Favorable { 1,900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass----------— 1 30 
i precipitation zone. {Normal 1 1,200 i;Idaho fescue—-------—-— - 25 
i iUnfavorable $ 800 {Big sagebrush 15 
i H H | Lupine------+--------- ne 1 5 
i H {Sandberg bluegrass---------=-- , o5 
t t t t 
t a 1 1 1 
21*: i i H i 1 
Brent-~----------- jLoamy, 12 to 16 inch {Favorable 1 1,900 |}Bluebunch wheatgrass—--------- 1 30 
| precipitation zone, iNormal { 1,300 {idaho fescue------------------ 1 25 
' {Unfavorable {| 800 {Big sagebrush-~----~----------- 145 
i i i ‘Sandberg bluegrass--~- 5 
' i H {Arrowleaf balsamroot- 5 
i H i | Lupine---+------+--+---------+-- 5 
i { i i i 
Searles—---------~- iLoamy, 12 to 16 inch iFavorable { 1,500 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-------~--- { 30 
i precipitation zone. iNormal {1,100 \|Idaho fescue----------- i 25 
i iUnfavorable j 600 iBig sagebrush - 15 
i { { 'Sandberg bluegrass------------ {5 
1 1 i {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- 1 5 
i i i j Lupine---------+-------------- 1 5 
i H i i i 
22, 23, 24--------- iLoamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable i 1,000 iBluebunch wheatgrass----—-----—- t 40 
Cashmere i precipitation zone. iNormal i 700 i;Big sagebrush---------- w=} 15 
i {Unfavorable j 400 | Needleandthread~------- =-| 5° 
i H i i Thurber needlegrass---- mnt & 
i H i iSandberg bluegrass----- --} 5 
i { i {Arrowleaf balsamroot-—-- --1 5 
i i i {Indian ricegrass-------------- an) 
t t t t 
\f 1 1 . 
25----------------- iWet Meadow-~-~--~------~-----~-- Favorable i 4,000 | Sedge-----------------~-------- 30 
Chance i iNormal $ 3,500 {Baltic rush------------ 20 
i {Unfavorable | 3,000 |Tufted hairgrass------ 20 
i i i iOther perennial grass- 10 
i I i {Shrubby cinquefoil---- 5 
H i { | CloveraH-s---4 5 355 5 
; ; ; {Willow------ 5 
i H H {Woods rose 5 
t t ‘ t 
Li 1 k 1 
26, 27------------- iLoamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable H 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 40 
Chardoton i precipitation zone. iNormal H 600 jSandberg bluegrass-—-- - 10 
i iUnfavorable | 400 jThurber needlegrass—---------- 10 
\ H \ {Big sagebrush----------------- 10 
i H i {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- 5 
EF t t t 
i. i rT 1 
28%: i i H H 
Chardoton--------+ jLoamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable H 800 |Bluebunch wheatgrass--—------- 40 
i precipitation zone. iNormal H 600 {Sandberg bluegrass-—-- 10 
i iUnfavorable {| 400 {Thurber needlegrass-—-- 10 
i i H iBig sagebrusSh---------— 10 
i H H lArrowleaf balsamroot-—--—------ 5 
t 1 t Ct ! 
t ! i 1 q 
Kiesel Variant--~-~4jSodic------------------------- {Favorable H 100 {Bluebunch wheatgrass—-—~~----- ' 10 
t {Normal i 75 ‘Sandberg bluegrass 10 
i {Unfavorable j 25 | Peppergrass—--~------- = 10 
i 1 i {Big sagebrush--------- 10 
i i H {Black greasewood-------------- 10 
t H H !Bottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 45 
bf t t if t 
1 t i 1 i 
298: i i i i 1 
Chardoton---------— iLoamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable i 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 1 40 
| precipitation zone, tNormal H 600 {Sandberg bluegrass—--------— i 10 
i {Unfavorable } 400 {Thurber needlegrass 10 
i i Hf {Big sagebrush-~—~------------- 10 
t 1 t 
! | ! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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map symbol 


2g*: 


Tindahay———+——-=— 


30, 
Chileott 


32*, 33%: 


TABLE 6.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 
a Te Ea ea ren 


1 Total production H 


Soil name and 


3 lemmnnnnecamnn 


Chilecott---------- 


34*, 35%, 36", 37%, 


38*, 39*: 


Chilecott--------- 


Sebree 


4O, 41, 42, 
Colthorp 


t 
I 
t 
‘ 
t 
1 


1 
l 
q 
' 
1 


i 
t 
1 
1 
i 
1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
iT 
t 
i 
t 
i 
1 
i 
t 
1 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


‘Antelope bitterbrush----= 
iBottlebrush squirreltail 
iArrowleaf balsamroot----- 
{Lomatium-— 
| Lupine-=---------=--=---- 
‘Tall gray rabbitbrush--------- 
U 

1 


193 


I T 
Range site jt Characteristic vegetation i Compo- 
!Kind of year | Dry | ‘sition 
i iweight | t 
T “jbLb7acre; © © | Pet 
i i { ae 
1 | I : 
Loamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable i 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass + 35 
precipitation zone. iNormal { 600 {Big sagebrush------------ 45 
iUnfavorable j 450 iThurber needlegrass--~---- i 10 
i i jIndian ricegrass---------- 1 5 
i { 'Needleandthread----------- tos 
i I {Sandberg bluegrass---~---- 15 
H H {Arrowleaf balsamroot 1 5 
1 | |Lupine~------=------------ a) 
H | {Tall gray rabbitbrush--------- 15 
I i iAntelope bitterbrush---------- 1 5 
' 
1 1 1 1 
Loamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable { 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------— i 
precipitation zone. {Normal { 600 !Sandberg bluegrass------------ 
{Unfavorable | 400 {Thurber needlegrass----------- 
H H 'Big sagebrush--------~--------- 
i H ‘Arrowleaf balsamroote--------- 
if t t 
| | 
Loamy, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable ! 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass~~----~---- 
precipitation zone. tNormal H 600 {Sandberg bluegrass-n-mmannemnn 
{Unfavorable {| 400 {Thurber needlegrass-—- 
H H iBig sagebrush-------- 
i 4 ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot---------= 
1 t t 
' i t 
Loamy, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable H 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 
precipitation zone. tNormal 4 600 |Big sagebrush----------------- 
iUnfavorable {| 400 {Sandberg bluegrasS------------| 5 
i H {Arrowleaf balsamroot 5 
H i {Indian ricegrass------ 5 
t H ‘Thurber needlegrass--- 5 
i H Antelope bitterbrush 5 
' t I 
| f | 
i i i 
Loamy, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable H 800 iBluebunch wheatgrass 40 
precipitation zone. iNormal H 600 |Sandberg bluegrass------------— i 10 
iUnfavorable { 400 j;Thurber needlegrass----------- { 10 
{ H {Big sagebrush----------------- | 16 
' H ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- a) 
t t 1 
i] 1 1 1 
Sod ic------------------------- i Favorable i 100 |Bluebunch wheatgrass--------9- ' 410 
iNormal H 75 |Sandberg bluegrass------------ , 10 
{Unfavorable j 25 |Peppergrass--------~ { 10 
; H {Big sagebrush----- 1 40 
1 H {Black greasewood 1 40 
| i ;Bottlebrusn squirreitail-- , & 
t b t t 
t 1 I i 
Shallow Loamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable H 700 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- H 
precipitation zone. tNormal 1 500 |Big sagebrush--------- -- 
iUnfavorable {| 250 {Sandberg bluegrass------ 
i { \Thurber needlegrass----- 
1 H {Arrowleaf balsamroot---- 
H H \Bottlebrush squirreltail 
i i \Tapertip hawksbeard----- 
Hl i {Longleaf phlox---------- 
{ ; {Dwarf green rabbitbrush------- 
t t t 
1 1 1 
Churning Clay, 12 to 16 inch {Favorable t 700 |Bluebunch wheatgrass-------=--— i 
precipitation zone. {Normal i 550 !Sandberg bluegrass--~---- 
{Unfavorable | 400 {Big sagebrush--~~-------- 
1 
1 
t 
1 
' 
1 
t 
1 
1 
t 
rT 
t 
qv 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 


H Total production 1 
1 


L 1 
Soil name and i Range site Characteristic vegetation iCompo- 
map symbol H Kind of year Dry isition 
1 
I 
a 


t 
' 
I weight 
1 1 (Lb/acre Pet 
1 
' 


Rock outcrop. 


5 3--nn nnn iLoamy, 10 to 12 inch----~------ iFavorable 900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-~-------- 35 
Elijah | precipitation zone, tNormal 700 |Big sagebrush--------- --1 20 
i iUnfavorable 500 |Indian ricegrass---~---- a--1) 5 
H H iThurber needlegrass~--- ween} 5 
I i iSandberg bluegrass------- eren-i 5 
i { iScarlet globemal low----------- i 15 
1 i ;Arrowleaf balsamroot~-------~- 1 5 
i { iDwarf green rabbitbrush------- 1 5 
t 1 1 
i I I 1 
57, 58, 59#-------- iSandy, 8 to 12 inch } Favorable 1,000 |Indian ricegrass-------------- 1 25 
Feltham i precipitation zone. {Normal 675 |Needleandthread-------~-------- 1 15 
H iUnfavorable 450 |Big sagebrush----------------- i 10 
i i ieand dropseed----------------- i 5 
i i {Sand scurfpea------------ wnnnm] 5 
I I |Shadscale----~--~------------- a) 
! d {Rabbitbrush------------------- a) 
i i iFourwing saltbush------~---~-~- 1 5 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 ' x 
Rubble land. I { ' ' 
1 I 1 1 
i ' 1 1 
60, 61, 62eenen---- iLimy Loamy, 8 to 10 inch iFavorable 700 {Bottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 15 
Garbutt | precipitation zone. iNormal 500 |Thurber needlegrass 15 
: !Unfavorable 300 |Winterfat~--------------- 15 
i { iIndian ricegrass- 10 
H H | Shadscale----------n nn 10 
! { iSandberg bluegrass------- 5 
1 H 5 
H ' iBud sagebrush 5 
' 1 1 H 
63, 64#------------ {Loamy, 12 to 16 inch iFavorable 1,600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass------- woe] 35 
Gem | Precipitation zone, iNormal 1,150 {Idaho fescue------------- 1 15 
| iUnfavorable 700 |Big sagebrush------------ $15 
Hl 1 iBottlebrush squirreltail------| 5 
t I iSandberg bluegrass---------- 1 5 
I H iArrowleaf balsamroot- 5 
I I iTapertip hawksbeard-- 5 
I iAntelope bitterbrush--------- 5 
J 
H ' 
if I 
' H 


' 
1 
1 
I 
! 
i 
1 
t 
H 
1 
1 
H 
1 
! 
J 
1 
H 
‘ 
1 
ty 
i 
i 
1 
i 
1 
1 
i 
t 
J 
1 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
i 
' 
My 
1 
1 
I 
| {Big sagebrush-- 
- 
I 
hb 
i 
1 
1 
' 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
i 
H 
i 
i 
f) 
v 
' 
rf 
1 
V 
' 
1 
1 
1 
i 
' 
1 
1 
v 
t 
{ 
i 
i 
1 
| 
t 
I 
I 
1 
i 
1 
t 
t 
I 
t 
t 
t 
t 
H 
I 
t 
H 
i 
1 
1 
H 
i 
' 


66, O07 ---+--------- iLoamy, 10 to 12 inch jFavorable 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- \ 
Harpt | precipitation zone. iNormal 600 {Big sagebrush 
| iUnfavorable 400 {Thurber needlegrass 
{ H iSandberg bluegrass------------ 
f H :Bottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 5 
t tArrowleaf balsamroot---------- 15 
1 ' ' ' 
i 1 i) 1 
68*, 69%: I H { | 
Haweesosceeseccses \Loamy, 10 to 12 inch 'Favorable 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- t 40 
| precipitation zone, itNormal 600 {Big sagebrush----------------- 1 20 
| iUnfavorable 400 {Thurber needlegrass--------- i 10 
I H iBottlebrush squirreltail------} 5 
I I iSandberg bluegrass---------- 5 
i H jArrowleaf balsamroot 5 
| H |Lupine------------- ween nn----- 5 
J 
4 ' 1 
Lankbush----- -----;jLoamy, 10 to 12 inch tFavorable 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass 35 
| precipitation zone. tNormal 600 {Big sagebrush----~---~-------- 20 
{ tUnfavorable 400 {Indian ricegrass-----+.----~-- 5 
I i itThurber needlegrass 5 
i t tSandberg bluegrass------ 5 
i i itArrowleaf balsamroot--~-------- i 5 
: iAntelope bitterbrush---------- 1 5 
c ' 
i ' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.-~RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES-~-Continued 
if Total production 


t 
Characteristic vegetation i; Compo 


I t 
Soil name and H Range site H i 1 
Map symbol i iKind of year | Dry | isition 
i \ weight | 1 
a 1 1 acre, T Pet 
t is ee ae | es 
708 
Haw--------------— iLoamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable H 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-~--s---ue i 40 
i precipitation zone. iNormal H 600 {Big sagebrush i 20 
\ iUnfavorable j{ 400 {Thurber needlegrass---~—------- i 10 
H I H {Bottlebrush squirreltail------ i 5 
i H i iSandberg bluegrass------------ i 5 
H i i {Arrowleaf balsamroot i 5 
i i i | Lupine-----------------+------- a) 
t 1 t H 
t 1 1 a 1 
Lankbush--~------+- South Slopes, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable { 600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-—--------- 1 30 
i precipitation zone. itNormal H 400 {Thurber needlegrass---—---~--~--- 1 15 
i Unfavorable | 250 jIndian ricegrass-------------- 1 10 
I i \ lAntelope bitterbrush---------- i 10 
{ H H {Big sagebrush-----—----------- i 10 
H H H ‘Sandberg bluegrass------------ 1 5 
I H i ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- , o5 
\ i i ; ' 
11, T2nan eee nner nn {Loamy, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable H 800 iBluebunch wheatgrass—-—----—--- i 35 
Jenness | precipitation zone. iNormal 1 600 |Big sagebrush---------~------- | 20 
i iUnfavorable j 400 \Thurber needlegrass~---------- i 10 
i i H {Sandberg bluegrass—----------- 1 5 
i i H tBottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 5 
H i H ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot------+--- 15 
ir C t t t 
rT I i i 1 
73, Thann-ene---nn- iShallow Loamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable I 700 }Bluebunch wheatgrass—-~------- t 30 
Kunaton { precipitation zone. {Normal H 450 {Big sagebrush---------- w=} 15 
H Unfavorable j{ 250 {Sandberg bluegrass-—---- --1 10 
H H H {Thurber needlegrass—--- --{ 10 
1 ! i {Arrowleaf balsamroot----- --j 10 
{ H H ‘Bottlebrush squirreltail- ~~) 5 
H H \ ‘Longleaf phlox---------------- i 5 
t t :) t t 
15H: | P| | 
Kunaton----------- {Shallow Loamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable H 700 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 30 
{ precipitation zone. itNormal H 450 {Big sagebrush------—--- 1415 
i iUnfavorable j 250 {Sandberg bluegrass i 10 
i H H {Thurber needlegrass—---------—- 1 10 
H i { ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot—--------- i 10 
i H H {Bottlebrush squirreltail j 
H H H iLongleaf phlox---------------- 1 
t t i t 
1 I 1 t 
Rubble land. H \ j H 
t t t t 
1 1 i t 
76%, 77*, 78*: i H i i 
Kunaton-—--~------- iShallow Loamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable i 700 |Bluebunch wheatgrass 
i precipitation zone, iNormal H 450 |Big sagebrush----------- i 
{ {Unfavorable {| 250 {Sandberg bluegrass-—----- i 
4 H H ‘Thurber needlegrass—---- I 
{ H H {Arrowleaf balsamroot \ 
Hi i H {Bottlebrush squirreltail-—----- 1 5 
H | H {Longleaf pnlox---------------- i 5 
{ i i H i 
Sebree------------ i Sodic-------------~----------- iFavorable i 100 |Bluebunch wheatgrass + 10 
i ‘Normal H 75 \jSandberg bluegrass-—-— i 10 
i {Unfavorable | 25 | Peppergrass-~------~----------- i 10 
i \ | {Big sagebrush-~------~--—------- 1! 10 
H i H {Black greasewood—~----------—- 1 10 
H \ \ {Bottlebrush squirreltail—------ a) 
79, 80, 81--------- tLoamy, 12 to 16 inch iFavorable {+ 1,900 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 30 
Ladd | precipitation zone. iNormal } 1,200 {Idaho fescue------------------ 1 25 
H ‘Unfavorable | 800 |Big sagebrush----------------- 1 15 
H { i | Lupine------~----------~-------- a) 
i H i iSandberg bluegrass-—--~--~---~—- i 5 
t iF tf t 
i 1 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6,.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 
1 Total production See eps 


1 1 
Soil name and} Range site {Tt Characteristic vegetation |Compo- 
map symbol H iKind of year }| Dry 3 isition 
H i {weight | ! 
i ! rLb7acret ' Pet 
B2t, 83%: 
Ladd-------------~ iLoamy, 12 to 16 inch {Favorable i 1,900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass i 30 
i precipitation zone. {Normal { 1,200 {Idaho fescue------~------~ 1 25 
i iUnfavorable | 800 {Big sagebrush-- i 15 
i i i iLupine-—-~----—~ i 5 
H i i iSandberg bluegrass---~--------~ I § 
t t t t t 
1 ! 1 1 1 
Ada----- nnn nnn iLoamy, 12 to 16 inch tFavorable ! 7,600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass--—------+~ 1 35 
i precipitation zone. iNormal 1 1,250 j{Idaho fesecue-----~~-~--—------- 1 15 
| iUnfavorable j 900 }Big sagebrush---~-----------—-- 15 
H H \ {Sandberg bluegrass-------- 5 
i { H {Arrowleaf balsamroot 5 
i i ' iPenstemon wana e nn n-ne nna 5 
1 1 t 1 
Bye; 4 ‘ i t 
Ladd--~—~~------—--- tLoamy, 12 to 16 inch iFavorable { 1,900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass 30 
| precipitation zone. iNormal i 1,200 iIdaho fescue---------------~--- 1 25 
H {Unfavorable j 800 iBig sagebrush-- 1 15 
H H i i Lupine----~----- L 5 
H H ; iSandberg bluegrass-—---------- 1 5 
1 t t t t 
i) 1 1 1 1 
H@W----a- nee {Loamy, 12 to 16 inch iFavorable + 1,900 iBluebunch wheatgrass-~-~------ i 30 
i precipitation zone. {Normal 1 1,300 {Idaho fescue--------~~----~--- 1 25 
i iUnfavorable | 800 {Big sagebrush------—---------- i 15 
i H i ;Bottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 5 
{ i i iSandberg bluegrass-----—------ i 5 
H ! i {Arrowleaf balsamroot---~---~-- a) 
H H { | Lupine---~------- = +n -- == ee 
t . 4 t t 
1 t iT tT 1 
85*, 86%, B7*: { i 1 i 1 
Ladd-~—-----———---- tLoamy, 12 to 16 inch {Favorable i 1,900 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- , 30 
} precipitation zone. jNormal i 1,200 {Idaho fescue-~------~--—-~----- 1 25 
i iUnfavorable | 800 iBig sagebrush----------------- 1 15 
! i i i Lupine-------------~ 1 5 
i i i {Sandberg bluegrass 5 
+ : t t 
i i i t 4 
Searles-—---------- iLoamy, 12 to 16 inch tFavorable i 1,500 |Bluebunch wheatgrass—---.~---—~- { 30 
{| precipitation zone. ‘Normal i 1,100 {Idaho fescue------------------ i 25 
i {Unfavorable {| 600 i1Big sagebrush-----~----—---—--- i 5 
H i i {Sandberg bluegrass-—----------~ 1 5 
i 1 H {Arrowleaf balsamroot--~-------- i 5 
H : ! iLupine 
884; t ' ' 1 
. 1 i i) 
Ladd-----.~---=-~..~ iLoamy, 12 to 16 inch iFavorable { 1,900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass 
| precipitation zone. iNormal ! 1,200 {Idaho fescue---- 
H {Unfavorable | 800 {Big sagebrush 
H i i iLupine 
i i i i Sandberg bluegrass------------ \ 5 
rT 1 ’ 1 1 
Van Dusen--------- {Loamy, 12 to 16 inch {Favorable 1 1,600 iBluebunch wheatgrass-------~-- 1 35 
i precipitation zone. iNormal t+ 1,250 {Idaho fescue-------~-=-------~- 115 
i {Unfavorable }{ goo {Big sagebrush----~---~--~------- 115 
{ H ! ‘Sandberg bluegrass-----~----~- i 5 
H i 1 {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- i 5 
t t 1 t t 
rT 1 1 1 i 
89*, 90": i H I i i 
Lankbush----~ w----j{Loamy, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable t 800 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------~— 1 35 
| precipitation zone. tNormal { 600 {Big sagebrush----~----------—- { 20 
i {Unfavorable {| 400 {Indian ricegrass-------------- 1 5 
i H ! {Thurber needlegrass----------- a) 
H H i {Sandberg bluegrass----~--~---—~ i 5 
H i H {Arrowleaf balsamroot----~----- 1 5 
i i iAntelope bitterbrush---------- 15 
a 1 1 I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES=-Continued 
Total production H 


t i t 
Soil name and i Range site H i Characteristic vegetation i; Compo 
map symbol i iKind of year | Dry j isition 
i H {weight { i 
1 i TLb/acre! T Pot 
t i Sra camara | | a 
4 ! 1 1 t 
89*, 90*: i i t i | 
Br entaan-nanannnnn tLoamy, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable i 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass--=--=-=---j| 35 
| precipitation zone. tNormal H 600 {Big sagebrush----------------- i 20 
H iUnfavorable j{ 400 {Sandberg bluegrass------------ 1 5 
i H H ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- , 5 
{ H H {Indian ricegrass-------------- , 5 
I i i iThurber needlegrass--~--------- Po 
i I H {Antelope bitterbrush---------- ; 5 
i i H \ 
g1*: I i I 1 \ 
Lankbush---------- {South Slopes, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable H 600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 30 
i precipitation zone. iNormal t 400 {Thurber needlegrass----------- 1 15 
H {Unfavorable jj 250 ‘Indian ricegrass--+----------- 1 10 
i H H {Antelope bitterbrush------= ma} 10 
{ H { {Big sagebrush----------------- 1 10 
4 H H ‘Sandberg bluegrass--~--+--+---- 1 6 
i H i ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- 1 5 
t t t C 13 
1 T rT i 1 
Brent------n-0--- -|South Slopes, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable H 600 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 1 30 
{| precipitation zone. iNormal | 400 {Thurber needlegrass----+------- 1 15 
H iUnfavorable | 250 {Big sagebrush----------------- i 10 
H H i itIndian ricegrass---------- a-=--; 10 
H { i iSandberg bluegrass------------ i 4 
i { H \Arrowleaf balsamroot--~------- i 5 
i i H {Antelope bitterbrush---------- 1 5 
{ * t t t 
1 1 i i 1 
ga*: i t i Hl i 
Lankbush---------- jLoamy, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable i 800 iBluebunch wheatgrass---------- 1 35 
t precipitation zone. iNormal i 600 {Big sagebrush-------- ----/ 20 
i {Unfavorable j{ 400 {Indian ricegrass--«- ani 5 
i \ { {Thurber needlegrass-- a-} 05 
H i H {Sandberg bluegrass----- --1 5 
H i i \Arrowleaf balsamroot--- “-) 5 
i i H Antelope bitterbrush----------+ a) 
i H i i i 
g2*: t { i i t 
Chardoton--------— iLoamy, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable | 800 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 1 40 
i precipitation zone, iNormal i 600 |Sandberg bluegrass----= ==) 10 
i ;Unfavorable j 400 {Thurber needlegrass---- ==; 10 
i \ i iBig sagebrush---~------- i 10 
i { i ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- 1 5 
t 1 t t t 
? 1 t 1 1 
93*: i H i i i 
Lankbush----------jLoamy, 10 to 12 inch Favorable | 800 jBluebunch wheatgrass--=-------- 1 35 
i precipitation zone. ‘Normal | 600 !Big sagebrush-~---------------- 1 20 
i iUnfavorable | 400 {Indian ricegrass-------------- 1 5 
H i H {Thurber needlegrass----------- i 5 
i i H {Sandberg bluegrass------------ i 5 
H H | t‘arrowleaf balsamroot---------- { 5 
H i H antelope bitterbrush---------- a) 
\ i ! Hl 1 
Ladd------ aonnca--|Loamy, 12 to 16 inch iFavorable { 1,900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass--~-------- + 30 
| precipitation zone. {Normal 1 1,200 {Idaho fescue i 25 
i iUnfavorable | 800 {Big sagebrush- 1 15 
i i i | Lupine-------n----------- === i 5 
H H H iSandberg bluegrass---~~---+-----~ 1 5 
t t 1 t t 
1 a 1 i 1 
oye; H i H i i 
Lank bush-=------<= -=-jSouth Slopes, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable i 600 iBluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 30 
{i precipitation zone. {Normal H 400 {Thurber needlegrass----------- 1 15 
H {Unfavorable | 250 {Indian ricegrass-------------- i 10 
H ! i {Antelope bitterbruShaa--n-n--= i 10 
i i i {Big sagebrush--------+--------- i 10 
i H i {Sandberg bluegrass------------ i 5 
H Hl H ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot-~--------- me 5 
t ¥ t t 
1 a I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 
i Total production i 


1 1 
Soil name and t Range site i i { Characteristic vegetation i Compo- 
Map symbol i iKind of year | Dry {| sition 
i i {weight | ‘ 
1 I TLb/acre} i Pet 
t t | - | area 
1 1 i) 1 1 
gue: i ! : H H 
Laddnaaanannaannn-jLoamy, 12 to 16 inch Favorable 1 1,900 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 1 30 
{1 precipitation zone. {Normal 1 1,200 {Idaho fescue-------- nose enen 1 25 
H ‘Unfavorable { 800 \Big sagebrush------- aamm anne nn § 15 
H i ' { Lupine---~--~------------------ a) 
i i H ‘Sandberg bluegrass-~----------— 1 5 
. t t 1 C 
‘ 1 a ry i 
95*, 96*, 97*: H i i 1 H 
Lankbush---------- iLoamy, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable { 800 {}Bluebunch wheatgrass------~---- 1 35 
{ precipitation zone, tNormal t 600 {Big sagebrush + 20 
H {Unfavorable j 400 {indian ricegrass------ aaannnnn , 5 
i H H tThurber needlegrass----------- { 5 
H H H ‘Sandberg bluegrass---- a--) 5 
i H Hf ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot~- a---1 5 
i H i {Antelope bitterbrush---------~ 1 5 
t 1 t U t 
1 v t , 1 
Tenmile----------- iGravelly, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable H 600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 35 
{ precipitation zone, iNormal H 400 {Thurber needlegrass--- a---1; 15 
i {Unfavorable {| 250 {Antelope bitterbrush-- aanei 15 
1 i H {Big sagebrush-+------- ann-| 10 
i i t {Sandberg bluegrass---- ae-n-) 5 
i 1 i {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- i 5 
1 i i 1 
98*: H i i H i 
Lank busfi-----<---- +South Slopes, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable H 600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 30 
+ precipitation zone. iNormal 4 400 {Thurber needlegrass--- ----) 15 
i {Unfavorable { 250 {Indian ricegrass------ ----) 10 
{ \ i ‘Antelope bitterbrush-- aan=} 10 
i H \ {Big sagebrush---=----- ----| 10 
H H i {Sandberg bluegrass---- ----| 5 
i I H {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- a) 
t i t i & 
i 1 i / 1 
Tenmile----------- iGravelly, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable H 600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass 35 
+ precipitation zone. {Normal H 400 {Thurber needlegrass-—------ 15 
H iUnfavorable { 250 {Antelope bitterbrush 15 
i i H iBig sagebrush--~-----+----- 10 
i H H iSandberg bluegrass------------ i 5 
i H H ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot 5 
t By t t 
1 1 t ' 
99*, 100*: i { i i 
Lank bush---------- iLoamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable H 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass 35 
1 precipitation zone, iNormal H 600 |Big sagebrush------------- 20 
i iUnfavorable j 400 jIndian ricegrass-------------- i 5 
i i H ‘Thurber needlegrass--=---- 5 
\ H H {Sandberg bluegrass----------- 5 
' i i {Arrowleaf balsamroot 5 
i i H Antelope bitterbrush 5 
t t t t 
i 1 i a 1 
Tindahay---------- iLoamy, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable i 800 j{Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 35 
i precipitation zone. iNormal H 600 {Big sagebrush----------- a---4-) 15 
t ‘Unfavorable {| 450 {Thurber needlegrass----------- i 10 
i H H iIndian ricegrass-------~-- i 5 
\ H i i Needleandthread=--------- aw--) 5 
t H H {Sandberg bluegrasse-------=---{ 5 
i { H {Arrowleaf balsamroot----- -{| 5 
1 \ H i Lupine~---+-------+------- -1 5 
i i { {Tall gray rabbitbrush------ w--i 5 
i H | JAntelope bitterbrusha-------==; 5 
‘ t t 1 t 
I 1 1 t t 
101, 102, 103, 104 |Loamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable i 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass----~------ 1 35 
MeCain | precipitation zone. iNormal i 600 {Big sagebrush----------------- i 20 
{ {Unfavorable | 400 {Thurber needlegrass---------<-| 5 
i H t {Sandberg bluegrass—----------- i 5 
H H H ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- i 5 
H H i iSearlet globemallow--------- a-{ 5 
i H j {Dwarf green rabbitbrush-------| 5 
1 t 3 t 
i i I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 


: f Total production | oe a 
Soil name and | Range site —T~| Characteristic vegetation  {Compo- 
map symbol i {Kind of year ; Dry | isition 
i \ iweight | i 
1 { TLb/acre, eee al To) eel 
t | her aae | eas 
1 1 a 1 I 
105, 106, 107, 108 {Stony, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable 1 900 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 30 
McCain | precipitation zone. {Normal \ 600 {Idaho fescue------- aman enn meen 15 
1 ‘Unfavorable | 400 |}Big sagebrush----------------- 1 15 
\ H H ‘Thurber needlegrass----------- i 5 
i i i iSandberg bluegrass--~---------- 1 5 
H H { {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------— 1 5 
i i i iSearlet globemallow----~------ i 5 
i i {Dwarf green rabbitbrush--~~~-- a) 
t t t b 
t i 1 t 1 
109*:; f i i i I 
MeCainaaaan-an----- iStony, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable H 900 iBluebunch wheatgrass---------- 1 30 
| precipitation zone. iNormal i 600 {Idaho fescue-----~-------+------ 1 15 
H iUnfavorable j 400 {Big sagebrush--~-------------- ai 15 
{ H H iThurber needlegrass------- wan-i 5 
i H H {Sandberg bluegrasS------------ i 5 
H H H {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- 15 
i H i {Scarlet globemallow----------- a) 
H i i iDwarf green rabbitbrush---«-+ nei 5 
t x £ t t 
i 1 1 4‘ 1 
Rock outcrop. 4 { { { 
e < + t t 
iy 1 i t a 
110---------------- tLimy Loamy, 8 to 10 inch iFavorable i 700 {Thurber needlegrass-a-n------- i 15 
Minidoka i precipitation zone. iNormal H 500 | Winter fat------------------ want} 15 
{ tUnfavorable { 300 {Indian ricegrass-------------- 1 10 
1 | : ‘Bottlebrush squirreltail---~--- 1 10 
{ } i i Shadscale----------------- --} 10 
H { i {Sandberg bluegrass- a--) 05 
i ' i {Big sagebrush----------------- tS 
' i H 
113% i i i i H 
Ola--------------- tLoamy, 16 to 22 inch iFavorable { 2,200 {Idaho fescue------------------ i 30 
i precipitation zone. iNormal 1 7,600 $Bluebunch wheatgrass- =i 20 
i {Unfavorable {| 1,200 |Big sagebrush-------~ --| 10 
i H \ | BluegrasS-----—- aaaa- --| 10 
i i H {Arrowleaf balsamroot----------j| 5 
{ H i iSandberg bluegrass------------ i; 
t t t t t 
1 1 i 1 it 
Searles------+---- tLoamy, 12 to 16 inch {Favorable } 1,500 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 1 30 
1 precipitation zone. iNormal { 1,100 j;Idano fescue------=----------- 1 25 
H ‘Unfavorable j 600 {Big sagebrush---------- ==) 15 
H i H ‘Sandberg bluegrass----- a=) 5 
H H H {Arrowleaf balsamroot—-- a-{ 5 
i i i i Lupine---------+-------------- i 5 
I i i t i 
114: i H H 1 i 
Ola---------------jLoamy, 16 to 22 inch iFavorable i 2,200 {Idaho fescue--------+ i 30 
{| precipitation zone. {Normal { 1,600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass- 1 20 
H {Unfavorable {| 1,200 {Bluegrass---~---+------- i 10 
H t H 'Big sagebrush-+-+-------+------ 1 10 
H H { {Sandberg bluegrass-~----<-+----- i 5 
i H H {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- ! 5 
i I i Hy i 
Searles-------- ---;Loamy, 12 to 16 inch {Favorable { 1,500 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 30 
} precipitation zone. iNormal 1 1,100 {Idaho fescue+------------ annn-| 25 
t {Unfavorable | 600 {Big sagebrush--~-~----~--------- 15 
H i Hi {Sandberg bluegrass 5 
H H H \Arrowleaf balsamroot 1 5 
H { H | Lupine@------------4-- Salted i 5 
: t i { ! ‘ 
116®, W178: ‘ i d ' ; 
Payette---------- -jLoamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable i 1,000 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-=--------- i 4O 
1 precipitation zone. {Normal t 700 {Big sagebrush----+----- 115 
H {Unfavorable i 400 (Thurber needlegrass---- i 10 
H ' t ‘Sandberg bluegrass--=+-- i: 10 
H \ H \Arrowleaf balsamroot--- irs 
i | | lAntelope bitterbrush---------- 1 5 
t t t I ! 
t 1 t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--Continued 


Total production 
1 


Soil name and Range 


map symbol 


L168. TIF" 


site 


i 
i 
Quincy-------.-- --{Sand, 8 to 12 inch 
i precipitation zone. 
t 
H 
t 
1 
i 
t 
' 
i 
t 
, 
H 
118 sanmanannnnnnnen} Churning Clay, 12 to 
Peasley { precipitation zone. 
t 
' 
i 
t 
i 
+ 
a 
t 
ft 
1 
H 
119, 120, 121, 122 {Shallow Loamy, 10 to 
Pipeline i precipitation zone. 
t 
‘ 
1 
t 
1 
t 
\ 
i 
H 
i 
124, 125, 126-=---~jLoamy, 8 to 10 inch 
Potratz i precipitation zone. 
t 
t 
i 
t 
' 
t 
t 
1 
127*: i 
Potratz----- a-----}Loamy, 8 to 10 inch 
| Precipitation zone, 
t 
\ 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
i 
H 
POWETP mannan nnn manne iLoamy, 8 to 10 inch 
| precipitation zone. 
! 
' 
" 
1% 
1 
H 
i 
t 
' 
128: 5 
Potratz-----------jLoamy, 8 to 10 inch 
| precipitation zone. 
ir 
t 
1 
i 
i 
i 


See footnote at end of table, 


16 inch 


12 inch 


Kind of year 


i 
t 

i 

' 

rT 

t 

1 

T Lb/acre et 
i 

t 

t 

' 


{Favorable 
tNormal 
iUnfavorable 


Favorable 
‘Normal 
{Unfavorable 


iFavorable 
‘Normal 
{Unfavorable 


iFavorable 
iNormal 
iUnfavorable 


Favorable 
Normal 
Unfavorable 


iFavorable 
iNormal 
{Unfavorable 


{Favorable 
{Normal 
iUnfavorable 


1 i 
1 Characteristic vegetation Compo 
Dry i isition 
weight 
t 
i 
t 
i 


' 
u 
a 
' 
i 
t 
rT 
t 
a 


‘ 

! 

i 

a 

i 

i 

i 750 {Indian ricegrass~----~---+------ 20 

H 550 |Needleandthread------~- wet 45, 

i 350 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-- --} 10 

i {Thurber needlegrass--- -=-{ 10 

H iYellow wildrye-------- ee 8 

H tAntelope bitterbrush--+ aa! 5 

i iSandberg bluegrass-~~~~ --) 5 

i {Big sagebrush------ naannn w--) 5 

i tBottlebrush squirreltail~----- 1 5 

i LEP DOS ARUN —mna anaes an 15 
t 

i i i 

i 700 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- { 20 

i 550 iSandberg bluegrass---- m=-) 15 

i 400 {Big sagebrush--------=- a=) 15 

i {Bottlebrush squirreltail-~---~-{ 10 

i {Macdougal biscuitroot---------{ 10 

H iSilvery lupine-------- ee eS) 

i iAntelope bitterbrush----------| 5 

i iTall gray rabbitbrush-~--+---- $5 

t - . t 

i 1 i 

i 700 iBluebunch wheatgrass----~------ 1 30 

4 500 {Big sagebrush---------- aaa! 20 

i 250 jSandberg bluegrass------ --} 10 

i iThurber needlegrass---- --1 10 

H iArrowleaf balsamroot--- =-1 10 

i iBottlebrush squirreltail ane 

i iTapertip hawksbeard--~--- eae] 5 

i iLongleaf phlox------ a-{ 5 

i tLanceleaf yellowbrush----~---~ i 5 

i i \ 

i 600 {Thurber needlegrass-~-------~-- 1 30 

H 400 |Big sagebrush----~--+--------+--- 45 

i 250 {Bluebunch wheatgrass----------~ + 10 

i {Sandberg bluegrass--~------ Semel 10. 

i iBottlebrush squirreltail------ a) 

i iArrowleaf balsamroot---~~---~-~ i 5 

; {Scarlet globemallow--------~-- 1 5 

t t 1 

i 600 iThurber needlegrass---~-~-~----- i 30 

i 400 {Big sagebrush-~-+----- ae it 15 

i 250 jBluebunch wheatgrass-------- --{ 10 

H {Sandberg bluegrass ---{ 10 

i iBottlebrush squirreltail 5 

H tArrowleaf balsamroot----------{ 5 

i {Scarlet globemallow---~------- -$ 5 

1 H { 

i 600 {Thurber needlegrass----------- ' 30 

i 400 {Big sagebruSh-----------------; 20 

1 250 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 10 

' Sandberg bluegrass--~----- 5 

H ;Bottlebrush squirreltail- 5 

t tArrowleaf balsamroot----= 5 

t iSecarlet globemallow----------- 5 

t t 

Po 

t 600 iThurber needlegrass~~-~«-------+ ! 

i 400 |Big sagebrush----~--~-~~~-~---~-- 

H 250 iBluebunch wheatgrass-—-------~-- 

i iSandberg bluegrass--+----+ 

H {Bottlebrush squirreltail-~----- 

{ iArrowleaf balsamroot---~-~----- 

H iScarlet globemallow-----++--+-- 

t £ 

i 
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TABLE 6.-=RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES=~Continued 


1 Total production 1 
t 


201 


i r) 
Soil name and | Range site 1 if i Characteristic vegetation iCompo-= 
map symbol i {Kind of year | Dry {| isition 
i i tweight | ! 
T a acrerOO™~—<“—sSOSSSOTC“‘ TT PCE 
H i { i i 
128*: { i { I H 
Trevino---------=- {Shallow Loamy, 8 to 10 inch iFavorable i 600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 1 25 
| precipitation zone. iNormal i 400 {Big sagebrush~---------------- 1 15 
i iUnfavorable | 250 {Sandberg bluegrass----- Saaasean! 10 
! H { {Thurber needlegrass--+-=+----+--} 10 
H i { ‘arrowleaf balsamroot------- aw--$ 5 
i \ ‘ ‘Tapertip hawksbeard---~-~------ 1 6 
| i i {Bottlebrush squirreltail------{ 5 
H { H 'Shadscal @------4------4---05- af 5 
\ ! : ‘Indian ricegrass--~----------.- tos 
i H i i i 
129, 130, 131, 132 tLoamy, 8 to 10 inch \Favorable i 600 {Thurber needlegrass---+-----=-} 30 
Power i precipitation zone. {Normal ! 4OO {Big sagebrush---------------- ~{ 20 
i Unfavorable { 250 {Bluebunch wheatgrass----~-----} 10 
i i i {Sandberg bluegrass~-~---~~--- at 5 
\ i i {Bottlebrush squirreltail-----=| 5 
i t H {Arrowleaf balsamroot---~~--~--- =) 5 
i i ‘ 'Searlet globemallow-~----+-----~ 15 
H i H i i 
133%, 1348 135", { { 1 i 
136*; i H i H H 
PoWeran=----------jLoamy, 8 to 10 inch iFavorable H 600 {Thurber needlegrass-~--~-------~ ! 30 
| precipitation zone. {Normal { WOO |Big sagebrush--~-+---~---------- : 20 
t iUnfavorable 4 250 jBluebunch wheatgrass----<----- 4 10 
i : ' ‘Sandberg bluegrass------------ 1 5 
i i i {Bottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 5 
| i i {Arrowleaf balsamroot-----~ aannnt 5 
i H : ‘Scarlet globemal low----------- 15 
t t t b t 
! 1 i V a 
MeCain--<-<-----jLoamy, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable H 800 ;Bluebunch wheatgrass-~~-+------ 1 35 
| precipitation zone. jNormal ' 600 !Big sagebrush----~.-----.----- 
i iUnfavorable j{ 400 {Thurber needlegrass- 
i i | {Sandberg bluegrass------------ 1 5 
{ t i ‘Arrowleaf balsamroot------as--{ 5 
' j j {Scarlet globemallow------ wanna} 5 
i t \ {Dwarf green rabbitbrush-~------ on) 
1 t t t t 
a 1 1 1 ' 
137#, 138", 139%: | 
POWEP ana nan enn iLoamy, 8 to 10 inch | Favorable { 600 {Thurber needlegrass----------- 1 30 
| precipitation zone. Normal I 400 iBig sagebrush----------- { 20 
i iUnfavorable | 250 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---- 1 10 
H i i {Sandberg bluegrass----------=-) 5 
{ { i {Bottlebrush squirreltail------]| 5 
i i ! {Arrowleaf balsamroot----~----- i 5 
i | 1 {Searlet globemallow---~-------- 1 5 
t I D4 t t 
i 1 i i d 
MeCain-~-~-------- tLoamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable ‘ 800 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- + 30 
i precipitation zone. iNormal { 600 {Idaho fescue--~--~----~-------- 115 
i ‘Unfavorable | 400 {Thurber needlegrass----------- {40 
i i i (Big sagebrush----+------«------/| 10 
i { H {Sandberg bluegrass------------ 1 5 
i i H {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------=-) 5 
i H : 'Searlet globemallow--~--------- an) 
H H { ‘Dwarf green rabbitbrush--~----- i 5 
' t t t 
1 i 1 iT 
14O*: H H H H 
Power++<-= aaneen--j}Loamy, 8 to 10 inch Favorable ! 600 {Thurber needlegrass-— 30 
i precipitation zone. iNormal H 400 {Big sagebrush--------- 20 
i iUnfavorable {| 250 {Bluebunch wheatgrass—=— 10 
H H i ‘Sandberg bluegrass-~-~+-------- 5 
4 i ! 'Bottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 5 
i i H {Arrowleaf balsamroote-----=- <i 5 
i H H {Scarlet globemallow-~--------- 1 5 
4 ' r t 
1 1 a 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES~~Continued 
1 1 Total production 1 i 
Soil name and { Range site I H {| Characteristic vegetation ;Compo= 
map symbol i {Kind of year | Dry | isition 
H 1 tweight | i 
i t TLb/7acrey T Pet 
H i | i 
140*; i \ H i i 
Potratz----------- iLoamy, 8 to 10 inch iFavorable H 600 {Thurber needlegrass-~--++------ i 30 
| precipitation zone. iNormal H 400 {Big sagebrush---+------- 15 
H iUnfavorable {| 250 [Bluebunch wheatgrass--- 10 
i \ ! {Sandberg bluegrass 5 
H i H iBottlebrush squirreltail~-~-~--- 1 5 
i i i i\Arrowleaf balsamroot 5 
H H i iScarlet globemallow--~--- 5 
1 t t 
a 1 t 1 
141, 142, 143------jLoamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable i 800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass 40 
Purdam i precipitation zone. iNormal i 600 iBig sagebrush-~-~-------------- 15 
i {Unfavorable j 400 iThurber needlegrass----------={ 10 
H | i iSandberg bluegrass---~--------- { 10 
H H i iBottlebrush squirreltail------ a) 
i ! i iScarlet globemallow----------- i 5 
t Ct 
1 rT 1 1 rT 
144, 185%, 1H6R: | i \ ; ' 
Purdam--~-~--------jLoamy, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable H 800 iBluebunch wheatgrass---------- t 40 
1 precipitation zone. iNormal i 600 {Big sagebrush----------------- 1 15 
H {Unfavorable j{ 400 (Thurber needlegrass-aaaannana-j 10 
H { i iSandberg bluegrass------------ i 10 
i i H iBottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 5 
i | i iScarlet globemallow----------- 1 5 
1 t t t 
1 1 1 t rT 
Power------------- iLoamy, 8 to 10 inch tFavorable H 600 {Thurber needlegrass-- 1 30 
i precipitation zone. iNormal H 400 [Big sagebrush-------- i 20 
i {Unfavorable j; 250 |Bluebunch wheatgrass--------- -1 10 
H | \ iSandberg bluegrasS------s---=-{ 5 
i i H {Bottlebrush squirreltail-----~ { 5 
H I ' tArrowleaf balsamroot---------~ i: 5 
i t iSearlet globemallow----------- 1 5 
t t 
' 1 iy 1 1 
149* i H i i H 
Quincy------------ iSand, 8 to 12 inch iFavorable i 750 jIndian ricegrass--------+------ i 20 
i precipitation zone. iNormal i 550 |Needleandthread--------------— 1 15 
{ {Unfavorable | 350 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------~ + 10 
i I i ‘Thurber needlegrass---~-+----+--- i 10 
i i i iYellow wildrye---------------- i 10 
H H I iSandberg bluegrass------------ 1 5 
t i H iAntelope bitterbrush----------) 5 
H H Hl {Big sagebrush----------------- i 5 
i H t {Bottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 5 
H { i | Eriogonum------- ween nn nnnnn ne i 5 
1 i | 
Brent------------- {Loamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable 1 800 |Bluebunch wheatgrass------~---- 1 35 
| precipitation zone, iNormal | 600 {Big sagebrush----+-+---~--------- i 20 
H {Unfavorable | 400 {Sandberg bluegrass--a---a--—-——) 5 
H i { {Arrowleaf balsamroot#+--------{ 5 
H Hi | \Indian ricegrass------—-------- { § 
H H t ‘Thurber needlegrass-~---------— i 5 
4 i i iAntelope bitterbruShaa----=--={) 5 
t t t t 
i 1 1 t r 
150*, 151*: H i i H \ 
Quincy------------ iSand, 8 to 12 inch {Favorable i 750 \|Indian ricegrass«---~~--------- 1 20 
i precipitation zone. tNormal H 550 |Needleandthread 115 
H iUnfavorable } 350 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 10 
H H i Thurber needlegrass-~-~--+-~-+-+--~ 1 10 
! i H {Yellow wildrye--~-------------- i 10 
i H \ iSandberg bluegrass--------- an-1 5 
i H H Antelope bitterbrush-------~-~-. i 4 
H H H \Big sagebrush-------+-+-------- i 4 
i i i iBottlebrush squirreltail------+ i 5 
i H i LEriogonumaa------------ aaeennnaf| 5 
r t { 1 
7 i 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES--~Continued 


—— 
i Total production H 


Soil name and Range site Characteristic vegetation i} Compo= 


1 
t 
1 
Map symbol i Kind of year } Dry isition 
t 
t 
1 


{Bottlebrush squirreltail 
t 


t 
t 
1 
1 ' 
t i 
Lankbush=---------jLoamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable 1 1,000 |Bluebunch wheatgrass-=--------; 35 
i precipitation zone. iNormal \ 700 {Big sagebrush-----------+------~| 20 
i iUnfavorable jj 400 |Indian ricegrass-------~------- 1 5 
i i \ |Thurber needlegrass---~------- 5 
i i i {Sandberg bluegrass-=+-~----+--- a) 
i i i iArrowleaf balsamroot----------; 5 
! | 1 {Antelope bitterbrush----------| 5 
t t 1 V4 t 
' 1 V 1 qv 
1528: { ' ! ‘ t 
Quincym-----«-n---{|Sand, 8 to 12 inch {Favorable H 750 {Indian ricegrass---«<---s-«--=} 20 
{ precipitation zone. ‘Normal | 550 !Needleandthread--------~------- 
i {Unfavorable | 350 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-~-+---+--- 
i H i ‘Thurber needlegrass----------- 
{ \ | \Yellow wildrye---------------+ 
i | ! {Sandberg bluegrass-~-~------~---- 
i H i {Antelope bitterbrush----- i 
\ { i {Big sagebrush--+--~------- 
H H : {Bottlebrush squirreltail- 
i i H {Eriogonum--~--~-+~-+---~----=--- 
i i i i 
Lankbush----—-~---- {South Slopes, 10 to 12 inch iFavorable H 600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- 
i precipitation zone. iNormal H 400 {Thurber needlegrass-—----- H 
H {Unfavorable } 250 {Indian ricegrass---+--+--- i 
| i H {Antelope bitterbrush----- ‘ 
H i ; {Big sagebrush-~~~~--~----- { 
i i i ‘Sandberg bluegrass-------- ! 
i i i tArrowleaf balsamroot----------— , 5 
t t 1 t 
1 I i i 
153%, 154%; i i { i 
Rainey--------+----jGranitic, 12 to 16 inch Favorable i 1,000 ;Bluebunch wheatgrass 40 
| precipitation zone. }Normal H 700 {Big sagebrush-------- 15 
i {Unfavorable jj 400 {Arrowleaf balsamroot 10 
H i H iBottlebrush squirreltail------ i 5 
i ! { ‘Sandberg bluegrass---~--~-------~ an) 
i H H | LUPiNenaaannnnnnnnnnnnnmmnnnnn}| 5 
! { H \Tall gray rabbitbrush 1 5 
i t H {Antelope bitterbrush—- 1 5 
C t t t t 
rT 1 1 1 1 
Olaaan----------- -jLoamy, 16 to 22 inch iFavorable i 2,200 |Idaho fescue---------------00-{) 30 
{ precipitation zone. {Normal + 1,600 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---------- i 20 
H {Unfavorable {| 1,200 |Big sagebrush--~--~-+-~--++------- 4 10 
H { i |Bluegrass------<- mannnnnennannna} 10 
i i i {Sandberg bluegrass-=------- ane) 5 
H i { {Arrowleaf balsamroot~~—-------- 5 
H H ' H i 
155*, 156¥*: i ' i H i 
Ridenbaugh-=----~ -|Shallow Loamy, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable | 700 {Bluebunch wheatgrass----------} 35 
i precipitation zone, iNormal 1 450 | Big sagebrush----------------- 1 15 
{ iUnfavorable | 250 {Sandberg bluegrass------------ i 10 
i } i {Bottlebrush squirreltail------| 5 
! \ H {Thurber needlegrass----------- 1 5 
i { I {Arrowleaf balsamroot---------- 1 5 
H i i {Longleaf phlox----------+------ 1 5 
t t t t t 
1 i 1 i 1 
Sebree----= anneee =| SOdi Caan n anne nnnnnnnenn weon----}Favorable H 100 {Bluebunch wheatgrass 1 10 
{ tNormal i 75 iSandberg bluegrass-- -1 10 
H iUnfavorable | 25 |Peppergrass-~-----~---------+---- 1 10 
I i 'Russian-=thistle----+-----------/ 10 
t i {Big sagebrush-----+----- aeeeen-| 10 
\ i {Black greasewood-------- =- 10 
t ‘ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.=-RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES~-Continued 


Soil name and H 

map symbol i Kind of year , Dry 
i 
' 


t 1 
t t 
' 1 
t t 
# i) 
i iweight | 
i TLb/acre}| 
i H 
t 

' 

t 


t 
160, 161, 162, 163, 


Range site 


164, 165, 166-----jLimy Loamy, 8 to 10 inch {Favorable 700 {Bottlebrush squirreltail 
Scism | precipitation zone. iNormal 500 {Thurber needlegrass 
iUnfavorable 300 |Winterfat--+---~~---~--------.. 
iIndian ricegrass-~ 
i Shadscale---------~------------ 
iSandberg bluegrass+--=++-+----~ 


iBig sagebrush 
{Bud sagebrush 


167#, 168%, 169%: 


Searles-~+------ -~-iLoamy, 12 to 16 inch {Favorable 1,500 iBluebunch wheatgrass--------.- 30 
precipitation zone, {Normal 1,100 {Idaho fescue---~----- aann i 25 
{Unfavorable 600 {Big sagebrush--~+~---- aa) 15 
i iSandberg bluegrass---+--+-----~ i 5 
i tArrowleaf balsamroot---=---—---{ 5 
i iLupine----an--- aaeennnnn-nn--- a) 
t + t 
' 1 1 i 
Ladd-----~~-----~. iLoamy, 12 to 16 inch {Favorable 1,900 |Bluebunch wheatgrass---~------- 1 30 
1 precipitation zone. iNormal 1,200 iIdaho fescue-~----.----+ wenenne i 25 
H {Unfavorable 800 
t 1 
i ! 
170®, 171%; ! t 
Searles--~--~~--~ ~iLoamy, 12 to 16 inch {Favorable 1,500 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-~-------— 
i precipitation zone. iNormal 1,100 {Idaho fescue----~--~---------- 
i {Unfavorable 600 {Big sagebrush—---~----~-~-.i_.. 
i {Sandberg bluegrass—-----~--~—- 
i {Arrowleaf balsamroot----~--~~- 
i iLupine naw penne oe 
i i 
Rock outcrop. i H 
7 t 
a rT 
172, 173----------- Shallow Loamy, 8 to 10 inch avorable 600 iBluebunch wheatgrass----~----~- 
Shabliss 
nfavorable 250 iThurber needlegrass 
iBottlebrush squirreltail 
i Shadscale--------~------- 
iIndian ricegrass--~----- 
iSandberg bluegrass-~---------- 
t 
1 
174, 175, 176, 177 iGravelly, 10 to 12 inch tFavorable 600 |Bluebunch wheatgrass 
Tenmile precipitation zone. iNormal 400 {Thurber needlegrass—---—-- 


iUnfavorable 250 jAntelope bitterbrush 
tBig sagebrush--—-~--- 
iSandberg bluegrass-- 


iArrowleaf balsamroot 


178, 179, 180, 181 
Tindahay 


Granitic, 10 to 12 inch {Favorable 
precipitation zone. iNormal 
iUnfavorable 


800 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-—----~---- 
600 {Big sagebrush-----~-------~~-~—- 
450 iThurber needlegrass-- 
i Indian ricegrass---— 
jNeedleandthread----- 
iSandberg bluegrass-—— 
iArrowleaf balsamroot--~ 
iLupine--------—----- nn 
iTall gray rabbitbrush-~ 
iAntelope bitterbrush-—--—------ 


a 
t 
i 
t 
' 
t 
r] 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
' 
+ 
t 
i 
t 
1 
1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
' 
t 
‘ 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
4 
Cs 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 


‘ 
t 
x 
1 
t 
. 
t 
1 
' 
a 
} 2 
1 
t 
1824; 1 i 
Trevino----~—----— iShallow Loamy, 8 to 10 ineh iFavorable 600 {Bluebunch wheatgrass--~-------~ 
i 400 | Big sagebrush----------------- 
{ 250 {Thurber needlegrass-~--~----.--- 
\ iSandberg bluegrass~—~-----~--- 
H rArrowleaf balsamroot---------- 
i iTapertip hawksbeard-------~--- 
H PSN ad 80.8] Ca a ee tee on 
| {Indian ricegrass-—-~--------~--- 
i !Bottlebrush squirreltail 
bi t 
1 1 1 


precipitation zone. Normal 


a 

' 

? 

t 

I 

t 

1 

t 

1 

i’ 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

i 

' 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

J 

t 

i 

t 

t 

+ 

t 

t 

1 

t 

U 

! 

1 

¥ 

7 

. 

1 

t 

t 

t 

i 

1 t 

i t 

t T 

1 i 

1 t 

i} t 

t t 

rT a 

I t 

1 a 

t t 

1 1 

t i 

iF i 
precipitation zone. iNormal i 400 {Big sagebrush-~-~-~~----— 

t t 

1 U 1 

t t 

t 1 

t t 

1 1 

t C 

1 rT 

t t 

1 rT 

t t 

1 rT 

t t 

i 

C 

i 

{ 

t 

t 

1 

t 

H 

t 

i 

' 

U 

' 

Z 

t 

1 

id 

i 

1 

i 

1 

t 

t 

a 

t 

i 

1 

? 

t 

a 

1 

r 

i 

¥ 

1 

t 

1 

bf 

i‘ 

Unfavorable jj 

t 

1 

' 

J 

r 

i 

: 

rT 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--RANGELAND PRODUCTIVITY AND CHARACTERISTIC PLANT COMMUNITIES-~-Continued 


i Total production H 


tArrowleaf balsamroot- 
{Antelope bitterbrush-------~-- 
t 


t 1 
Soil name and ! Range site t t { Characteristic vegetation i Compo— 
map symbol i ‘Kind of year | Dry i isition 
i i iweight j \ 
{ H TLb/acrey i Pet 
i ‘ | (oe 
182#; 1 i H H 
PotratZ---—----n-— jLoamy, 8 to 10 inch tFavorable H 600 {Thurber needlegrass-- i 30 
} precipitation zone. {Normal 5 400 | Big sagebrush-------- 1 15 
H 1Unfavorable { 250 iBluebunch wheatgrass-— 1 10 
i H H Sandberg bluegrass—~------~--- 1 5 
i i H \Bottlebrush squirreltail------ i 5 
i i i {Arrowleaf balsamroot-------<-=- 1 5 
i H i ‘Scarlet globemallow----------- 5 
i i i i 1 
183, 184, 185------ iShallow Loamy, 8 to 10 inch ; Favorable H 700 |;Bluebunch wheatgrass~-—~------ i 30 
Trio i precipitation zone. {Normal i 500 |Bottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 15 
i {Unfavorable { 350 {Big sagebrush-------------~--- 115 
i H i ‘Thurber needlegrass----------- ! 10 
i 1 : iSandberg bluegrass—- i; 45 
i i i | Shadscale-~---------------~--- i 5 
i i i {Indian ricegrass------~------- oo 
i H 1 H H 
186, 187, 188, 189 {Limy Loamy, 8 to 10 inch }Favorable { 700 jBottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 15 
Truesdale | precipitation zone. {Normal H 500 {Thurber needlegrass 15 
i iUnfavorable | 300 {Winterfat-----------~-~—--~--- 15 
i H i {Indian ricegrass—-----~-------- 10 
H ! 1 | Shadscale----+-~--~ 10 
H ! { ‘Sandberg bluegrass— 5 
H i i !Big sagebrush----~-~ 5 
i ! i i Bud SAZeDruUSN-- nnn mene ne 5 
t 
t i 1 1 1 
190, 191----------- jLimy Loamy, 8 to 10 inch iFavorable 4 700 {Bottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 15 
Truesdale } precipitation zone, iNormal H 500 ;Thurber needlegrass 15 
H {Unfavorable | 300 {Winterfat--------------+-- 15 
H H H {Indian ricegrass----- 10 
i i H | Shadscale------------ 10 
i i H {Sandberg bluegrass--- { 5 
H H { {Big sagebrush--------~~.~~---- 1 5 
t t t 3 t 
1 i i 1 1 
192, 193, 194------ iLimy Loamy, 8 to 10 inch |}Favorable H 700 {Bottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 15 
Turbyfill { precipitation zone. j;Normal H 500 |Thurber needlegrass-~----~ -1 15 
1 {Unfavorable | 300 {Winter fat.-+--~---.-~------ ml 45 
i i i ‘Indian ricegrass----- ss-51 10 
i i i | Shadscale-~----------- ----} 10 
\ H H {Sandberg bluegrass--- meen} 5 
\ H | {Big sagebrush-------- es | 
H i i {Bud sagebrush-----~-~—----—--- 1 5 
1 r t t 
t i t 1 
196": i i i i 
Vanderhof f-~------ iSiltstone, 8 to 10 inch i Favorable i 300 {Spiny hopsage----~------------ 
| precipitation zone. ;Normal H 200 |Shadseale------------ 
H ‘Unfavorable ji 100 {Indian ricegrass 
| H i {Big sagebrush-—~----~—~—------- 
H i i {Bottlebrush squirreltail------ 1 10 
i i H ‘Sandberg bluegrass----—------- 1 5 
t t 13 t t 
i if 1 1 i 
197*: I i i H i 
Van Dusen--------~- {Loamy, 12 to 16 inch iFavorable { 1,600 |Bluebunch wheatgrass-—---~----~ 1 35 
| precipitation zone. Normal {1,250 {Idaho fescue------------------ £45 
i ‘Unfavorable | 900 {B 
i i is 
i \ tA 
H ' H 
Payette----~-~---~-- iLoamy, 10 to 12 inch Favorable { 1.000 {Bluebunch wheatgrass-—-—----~- H 
precipitation zone. Normal ! 700 (Big sagebrush-------~ 
Unfavorable | 400 {Sandberg bluegrass--- 
1 
i 
t 
i) 
i 
f 
i 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary, 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


SF. 
Aeric Haplaquepts 


By Qaennna--~----- 


Rock outcrop, 


13, 14, 
Brent 


15, 16---= 


See footnote at end of 


1 

H Shallow 

i excavations 
I 
l 
1 


t 

i 
iModerate: 
| wetness. 
t 

Severe: 

i cutbanks cave, 
t 

1 

t 


{Severe: 


| cutbanks cave, 
} Slope. 

i 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 


i 

iSevere: 

| wetness, 

i cutbanks cave, 
t 

1 


iModerate: 


| wetness, 
\ 
1 


i severe: 
depth to rock. 


t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 


iSevere: 


depth to rock. 


t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
! 
t 
4 
t 
1 
r 
1 


iModerate: 
i wetness. 


1 

t 

1 

i 
iModerate: 
t too clayey. 
t 

' 

t 


Slope. 


table. 


TABLE 7.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 

slope, 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 


depth to rock, 


shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 


depth to rock, 


shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength, 


Severe: 
slope, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


severe: 
slope. 


1 
t 
l 
r 
1 
H 
a 
1 
a 
‘f 
i 
t 
' 
{ 
a 
t 
4 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
a 
1 
i 
t 
q 
1 
t 
r 
t 
t 
i 
t 
rT 
r 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
t 
t 
t 
4 
r 
1 
t 
1 
i 
t 
a 
r 
4 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
4 
{ 
rT 
t 
t 
1 
i 
1 
i 
t 
1 
1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
¢ 
1 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
1 
1 
' 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
' 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
1 
' 
t 
t 
r 
1 
! 
t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
! 
1 
t 
1 
i 
t 
1 


Se 
s 
1 


Se 
s 
1 


s 


se 
l 
s 


Se 
s 
1 
8 


Se 
s 
1 
s 


se 
s 


t 
Dwellings i Dwellings Small 
without H with commercial 
basements t basements buildings 
Severe: iSevere; Severe 
floods. | floods. floods, 
! 
a 
Severe: Severe: Severe 
shrink-swell,. shrink-swell. slope, 
shrink-swell. 
Severe: Severe: Severe 
slope, slope, slope, 
shrink-swell. shrink-swell. shrink-swell. 


hrink-swell. 


vere: 
hrink-swell, 
ow strength. 


vere: 
hrink-swell, 
ow strength. 


Ow strength, 
hrink-swell. 


vere: 
lope, 

ow strength, 
hrink-swell. 


Vere: 
lope, 
ow strength, 
hrink-swell. 


vere: 
lope. 


See text for definitions 


SOIL SURVEY 


of 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 
frost action, 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
slope, 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
frost action, 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Moderate: 

low strength, 
frost action, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 

slope, 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
slope. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


26; Diesen 


Chardoton 


28%: 


Chardoton-----~-- 


Kiesel Variant--- 


29%: 


Chardoton~-—~---- 


Tindahay-------— 


TABLE 7.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


|Moderate: 
too clayey. 


t 
i 
t 
i 
r 
i 
1 
! 
t 


iModerate: 
slope. 


isevere: 
slope. 


iSevere: 
slope. 


isevere: 
slope. 


;severe: 

i slope, 

{ depth to rock. 
t 


Sl ight—-<--wssa4— 


t 
1 

f 
{Moderate: 
| slope. 
i 

i 
{Severe: 
1 slope. 
1 

rT 
iSevere: 

| cutbanks cave, 
{ wetness, 

4 

1 

Moderate: 


too clayey. 


1 
3 
t 
a 
t 
1 
1 
t 
t 


iModerate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 

i Cutbanks cave. 
' 

' 


See footnote at end of table. 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell,. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe; 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


iSlight------~--- 


Dwellings 
with 
basements 


Severe: 
Shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe; 
slope, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Small 
commercial 
buildings 


nr 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe; 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink~swell. 


floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Slight----- wii 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-—swell. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength, 
frost action, 


Severe: 

slope, 

low strength, 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


\Moderate: 
| frost action. 


oderate: 
frost action, 
slope. 


M 


e 
wetness, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-Sswell, 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


F 
‘4 
1 
t 
1 
1d 
1 
1 
¢ 
1 
t 
t 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
. 
t 
1 
t 
1 
‘3 
1 
1 
1 
t 
i 
t 
i 
if 
1 
t 
1 
1 
a 
€ 
1 
f 
rT 
H 
1 
' 
Ct 
i 
A 
1 
iSevere: 

i low strength, 
i shrink-swell. 
t 

1 

1 


iSlight. 
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Ee a ag eg Mg ee ee ge ae TR ye ee 


i Shallow 

i excavations 
t 
I 
t 


basements basements buildings 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


30, 31--~-------~- 
Chilcott 


32%, 33%: 
Chilcott-------~~ 


34%, 35%: 
Chilcott--~~~--——- 


Sebree--~--------- 


36*: 
Chilcott~----~—--~ 


37*, 38*, 39%: 
Chilcott-----—~--~ 


Sebree---—--~---- 


40, 41, 42, 
Colthorp 


iModerate: 
} cemented 
i depth to 
t 
t 
t 


rT 
Moderate: 
cemented 


t 
1 
t 
t 
H 
iModerate: 
t 
1 
r 
1 
t 
i 
t 


1 

tModerate: 
{ cemented 
t 

{ 

iModerate; 
} Cemented 
i; cutbanks 
1 
4 
1 


iModerate: 


} cemented 
t 

\Moderate: 
; cemented 
{ cutbanks 
1 
1 
f 


1 
Moderate: 
{ cemented 
{ depth to 
t 
i 
iModerate: 
cemented 
depth to 


depth to 
iModerate: 
t 
' 
1 
r 
i 
t 


i. 
iSevere: 
slope. 


iModerate: 
wetness. 


a 
H 
t 
1 
{ 
iModerate: 


+ wetness. 
H 
t 
i 


too clayey. 


too clayey. 


TABLE 7.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Dwellings 


1 

i Dwellings 
without ! 

t 

1 

1 


with 


Severe: Severe: 
pan, low strength, shrink-swell, 
rock, shrink-swell. low strength. 
Severe: Severe: 
pan, shrink-swell, shrink-swell, 
low strength. low strength. 


Se s 
low strength, 
s 


e : 
shrink-swell, 
hrink-swell. } 


ow strength. 


Severe; Severe: 
pan. shrink-swell, shrink-swell, 
low strength. low strength. 
Moderate: Moderate: 
pan, low strength, cemented pan. 
cave, shrink-swell. 
Severe: severe: 
pan. shrink-swell, shrink-swell, 
low strength. low strength. 
Moderate: Moderate: 
pan, shrink-swell, cemented pan. 
cave, 
Severe: Severe: 
pan, low strength, shrink-—swell, 
rock, shrink-swell, low strength. 
Moderate: Moderate: 
pan, shrink-swell, cemented pan, 
rock, low strength, depth to rock, 
shrink-swell. 
Severe: Severe: 
pan, cemented pan, cemented pan, 
rock. depth to rock, depth to rock. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 

slope, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: Severe: 
floods, floods. 

Severe: Severe: 
floods. floods. 


! 
i) 
i 
i 
i 
t 
i) 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
' 
t 
! 
4 
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t 
i) 
i 
t 
' 
t 
i 
t 
i 
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1 
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I 
t 
1 
t 
i 
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' 
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i 
t 
' 
t 
1 
‘3 
t 
t 
4 
low strength. { 
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3 
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i 
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' 
t 
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i) 
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i 
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' 
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See footnote at end of table. 


Small 
commercial 


Severe: 
low strength, 
s 


hrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 
Severe; 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


se 

shrink- swell, 
low strength. 
Moderate: 
Slope. 


Se 

low strength, 
shrink-=swell. 
Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe; 
cemented pan, 
depth to rock. 
Severe: 

slope, 
shrink-—swell, 
low strength. 
Severe: 
slope, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 
Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 


e 
floods. 
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1 
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SOIL SURVEY 


Local roads 
and streets 


vere: 
Ow strength, 
hrink-swell. 


ureo@ 


ie 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


vere: 
ow strength, 
hrink-swell. 


urn 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 


!Moderate: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
low strength, 
s 


hrink-swell, 


oderate: 
low strength, 
shrink~swell, 


M 


Se 
low aLeenEER: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


evere: 
cemented pan, 
depth to rock. 
Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Se 
slope, 

shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


oderate: 
low strength, 
frost action, 


M 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
f 
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TABLE 7.-~BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


1 

i Shallow 

j excavations 
3 
t 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


1 
t 
1 
i 
buildings i 
H 


t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
1 
t 
\ 
' 
| 
t 
1S 
I 
t 
1 
t 
1 
' 
i 
' 
i 
{ 


Dwellings 
with 
basements 


Small 
commercial 


Local roads 
and streets 


1 1 
t 4 
I 1 
tr t 
t t 
t t 
a 1 
t I 
i { 
47*®: 1 H i 
Goose Creek-----~— Severe severe: evere: iSevere iModerate: 
i wetness. { floods. wetness, | floods. i wetness, 
i Hf floods. i i shrink-swell, 
i t i t low strength, 
t t i t 
t 1 i 1 
Urban land. i H H i 
t i t t 
1 1 t i 1 
48, 49-----------— iModerate: iSlight----------- {Moderate: 1Slight--~—--------- ‘Moderate: 
Elijah it cemented pan. H {i cemented pan. i | low strength, 
H t i i | frost action. 
C t t U t 
' 1 | t 1 
50---------------- iModerate: iSlight----------- iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Elijah i cemented pan. H ' cemented pan. | slope. i; low strength, 
i H i i | frost action. 
t t t t ! 
1 i 1 1 V 
51, 52a----------- iModerate: iModerate: |Moderate: |Moderate: !Moderate: 
Elijah i cemented pan, | cemented pan, i cemented pan, i cemented pan, i low strength, 
{ depth to rock. { depth to rock. {| depth to rock. { depth to rock i frost action, 
t bE 7 t t 
if i i 3 1 
5 3------------~---- iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: Moderate: 
Elijah } cemented pan, i cemented pan, { cemented pan, ! slope, | low strength, 
! depth to rock. | depth to rock. {| depth to rock. {| cemented pan, | frost action. 
{ H i {| depth to rock. 1 
i i i i i 
54k: i i H H H 
Elijah------~---- iModerate: iSlight---------—- iModerate: iSlight-----~~----- iModerate: 
i cemented pan. H i cemented pan. { | low strength, 
i i H i { frost action. 
1 t t £ t 
t i) v 1 t 
Urban land. ! i i H i 
i i H j i 
BO warren nee nn- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iSevere: 
Falk { cutbanks cave. | floods. | floods, i floods. { frost action. 
| i i wetness. H i 
t t t iF t 
1 1 a ' rT 
56*: i i i H H 
Falk-~----------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
{| cutbanks cave, |; Floods. | floods, i floods. | frost action. 
i i {| wetness. { H 
{ 1 ' H i 
Moulton---------- Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSevere;: iSevere: 
} cutbanks cave, | floods, i floods, 1 floods. | frost action. 
i wetness, { i wetness. i i 
t t t t t 
v 1 1 ’ ' 
Urban land. I I i i H 
H i i i i 
57 ~--- nae --H = {Severe: {Slight----------~ }Slight---------~- iSlight------------ {Slight. 
Feltham { cutbanks cave, | i H i 
t t t tr 
i 1 ' 1 1 
58---------—----~= iSevere: {Slight----------- iSlight--~~-------- (Moderate: Slight. 
Feltham i cutbanks cave. i { slope. H 
t 1 t 
! 1 a 1 i 
59*: H ! i H i 
Feltham-----~---- ;Severe: iSlight----------— iSlight----------- Moderate: {Slight 
it cutbanks cave. | i i slope. i 
t | t t t 
1 I 1 if 1 
Rubble land. H I H i H 
H i i i H 
60, 61oaeenaen eee i Slight----------- {Slight-----~------ | Slight----------- | Slight------------ iModerate; 
Garbutt i H i H i low strength, 
I t 4 \ {| frost action. 
i i i | 1 
62---------------- iSlight----~------- iSlight----------- iSlight----------- iModerate: iModerate: 
Garbutt slope. i low strength, 
{ frost action. 
t 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Soil name and 
Map symbol 


Giants eee 


t 
t 
1 
l 
t 
iT 
1 
t 
1 
1 


Qo 
@ 
ge 
I 

i 

I 

1 

1 

I 

Hy 
s 

1 

1 

L 

if 

(i 

I 


! 
t 
t 
H 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
' 
t 
t 


on 
wa 

} 

H 

H 

i 

1 

1 

1 

H 

t 

1 

1 

t 

I 

' 


TN4 


TORS 
Kunaton-------~=-- 


Rubble land. 


76*, 77*: 


Kunaton------~--- 


Sebree-——---~-—--- 


See footnote at 


TABLE 7.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
Slope, 


depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 


cutbanks cave. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
cutbanks 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


Severe: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


Severe: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


Moderate: 
cemented 
depth to 


pan, 
rock. 


end of table. 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope, 
shrink-—swell. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate; 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
cemented 
depth to 


par, 
rock. 


Severe: 
cemented 
depth to 


pan, 
rock. 


Severe: 
cemented 
depth to 


pan, 
rock. 


Moderate: 
cemented 
depth to 


pan, 
rock. 


Dwellings 
with 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


slope, 
depth to rock, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
floods, 


i 

t 

' 

H 

t 

I 

H 

t 

1 

i 

t 

1 

t 

1 

i 

t 

1 

{ 
{Severe: 
i 

1 

t 

i 

t 

t 

e 

I 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

a 

{ wetness. 
\ 
t 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell, 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


Severe: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


Severe: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


Moderate: 
cemented pan, 
shrink-swell, 
depth to rock, 


Small 
commercial 


vere: 
lope, 

hrink-swell, 
ow strength. 


rau? 


vere: 
lope, 
hrink-swell, 
ow strength. 


rub oO 


Severe: 
floods. 


FO 


ow strength. 


{ 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
i 
i 
\ 
' 
1 
t 
ri 
1 
1 
' 
t 
' 
rT 
t 
if 
1 
i} 
' 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
' 
1 
t 
1 
{ 
1 
t 
& 
t 
1 
t 
rT 
t 
I 
t 
i 
' 
i 
t 
i 
iSevere: 
i cemented pan, 
t 

i 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

t 

t 

1 

a 

t 

i 

ht 

i 

t 

i 

t 

1 

1% 

i 

t 

i 

t 

\ 

t 

if 

t 

i 

t 

1 

ft 

1 

t 

1 

' 

1 

' 

‘ 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
cemented 
depth to 


pan, 
rock. 


Severe; 
cemented 
depth to 


pan, 
rock. 


Moderate: 
cemented 
depth to 


pan, 
rock. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Local roads 
and streets 


vere: 
Ow strength, 
hrink-swell. 


ure oO 


e 
slope, 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 

frost action. 
shrink-swell, 
1 


OW strength. 


iModerate: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Moderate: 

low strength, 
slope, 

frost action. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe; 
slope. 


t 

1 

' 

a 

' 

t 

t 

i 

' 

t 

t 

' 

1 

t 

1 

H 

i 

H 

t 

iT 

' 

1 

t 

t 

1 

t 

1 

£ 

i 

i 

3 

' 

J 

iModerate: 

i low strength, 
| frost action. 
‘ 

i 

iSevere: 

i cemented pan, 
{ low strength, 
| shrink-swell, 
i 
1 
1 
t 
{ 
1 
1 
' 
i 
i 
i 
H 
' 
1 
i 
t 
1 
1 
: 
i 
t 
t 
t 
1 
' 
1 
' 
i 
t 
t 
1 


Severe: 
cemented pan, 
low strength, 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
cemented pan, 
low strength, 
shrink~swell. 


Moderate: 

low strength, 
frost action, 
shrink-swell. 
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TABLE 7.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


Dwellings 
without 


1 
Soil name and | 
map symbol H 
t 

i 


basements basements buildings 


Dwellings 
with 


Small 
commercial 


Local roads 
and streets 


frost action. 


i) I 
t t t 
i I I 
i H ' 
{ t . 
1 t 1 
i ' 1 
t t t t 
i) . 1 1 
78*: i H 1 i 
Kuna tonen-wnaenen psevere: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: {Severe: 
1 depth to rock, {| cemented pan, i depth to rock, | cemented pan, i cemented pan, 
} cemented pan. | depth to rock. { cemented pan. | depth to rock. i low strength, 
H i i H { shrink-swell. 
t t t t t 
rl i i] i i 
Sebree----~~------ iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: {Moderate: iModerate 
i cemented pan, { cemented pan, | cemented pan, i slope, | low strength, 
| depth to rock. { depth to rock. j| shrink-swell, 1} cemented pan, i frost action, 
H i {| depth to rock. {| depth to rock. { shrink-swell. 
t 1 t 1 t 
1 ‘ 1 1 t 
7 A ee ‘Moderate: {Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: 
Ladd { slope. | slope, i slope, | slope. | slope, 
H | Shrink-swell. { shrink-swell. Hi | low strength, 
H i i i | frost action. 
t t t t t 
i 1 1 i i 
80, 81-----~---=-~- iSevere Severe: Severe: iSevere: i Severe: 
Ladd { slope. {| Slope. i slope. i slope, { slope. 
t ! t t t 
ao, 83h: | | | 
Ladd-----~-----+-~- Severe: jSevere: iSevere: isevere; |Severe: 
i Slope. 1! Slope. | Slope. i slope, { Slope. 
t t t t 1 
i 1 1 1 ' 
Ada-------------- Severe: Severe: |Severe: jSevere: iSevere: 
} cutbanks cave, {| slope, } Slope, | Slope, i slope, 
} slope. { shrink-swell. | shrink-swell,. { shrink-swell. \ shrink-swell. 
t r t U t 
Bue : 
Ladd----+--~-----= iSevere: iSevere: Severe: Severe: iSevere: 
i slope. i slope. i slope. | slope | slope. 
t t t t t 
1 1 1 i , 
Haw--~-~----~------ Severe iSevere: iSevere: Severe: Severe 
| slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. i slope. 
t rt t t 4 
B5*: 
Ladd------~~------ iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: isevere: iModerate: 
i slope. | slope, i Slope, i slope. i slope, 
} { shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. H | low strength, 
i H i i | frost action, 
t t t t t 
' a. 1 i 1 
Searles---~-----— \Severe: iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
i depth to rock. { slope, | depth to rock. | slope { slope, 
\ {| shrink-swell, \ H i depth to rock, 
i i depth to rock. } i | shrink-swell. 
t t t C t 
i i 1 i t 
86", 87%: H H H i i 
Ladd-~----~~---~— Severe: iSevere \Severe: {Severe: iSevere: 
1 Slope. { slope. i slope. | slope, i slope. 
z t t t t 
i i i 1 1 
Searles--------~-- i;Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
! slope, | Slope. | slope, | slope. i slope. 
| depth to rock. 4} } depth to rock. | | 
: 4 t t t 
g8*: 
Ladd-----~------~- iSevere: jSevere: iSevere iSevere: j Severe 
{ slope. { slope. | Slope. | slope. 1 slope, 
! t t t i 
t t 1 1 1 
Van Dusen-------- Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere; 
| slope, i slope, i Slope. 1 slope. i slope. 
t t t t ' 
i 1 1 r t 
89%: i 1 i | ' 
Lankbush~-~~----- iSevere; iModerate: iModerate iSevere: iModerate: 
cutbanks cave. | slope, i slope, \ slope. | slope, 
| Shrink-swell. | Shrink-swell. H { low strength, 
t t t t 
' ' ' t 
1 1 1 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


i 
Soil name and | Shallow Dwellings { Dwellings Small 
map symbol | excavations without H with commercial 
1 basements basements buildings 
1 


' 
i 
t 
1 
i 
' 
89%; i 
Brent—------~~-~— Moderate: iSevere: 
| too clayey. | low strength, 
H { shrink-swell. 
if t 
| 
90*, 91#; i i 
Lankbush----- nme | Severe: iSevere 
| cutbanks cave, {| slope. 
! slope. H 
' t 
1 1 
Brent-----~--— mee} Severe: iSevere: 
{ slope. ! slope, 
i t low strength, 
{ i shrink-swell. 
! t 
92%; f 
Lankbush---~-—--—-~ 1Severe: tModerate: 
{| cutbanks cave. {| shrink-—swell. 
t t 
| 
Chardoton----~—-— Moderate: iSevere: 
| too clayey. i shrink-swell, 
H { low strength. 
4 t 
t , 
93", 94%; i H 
Lankbush-+---~-~-~ iSevere: iSevere; 
i cutbanks cave, | slope. 
| slope. H 
r t 
i 1 
LA daa een iSevere: iSevere: 
1 Slope. | slope. 
; § t 
! 1 
g5*: i i 
Lankbush--------- iSevere: iModerate: 
} cutbanks cave. {| shrink-swell. 
t t 
' i 
i 1 
I i 
Tenmile—----—~-~-—~ !Slight----------- iModerate: 
H i shrink-swell. 
C t 
i 1 
96*: H H 
Lankbush--~—-—~---- 1Severe: iModerate: 
{| cutbanks cave. j slope, 
i i Shrink-swell. 
! ! 
I i 
Tenmile--~—.-~--— iModerate; iModerate: 
! slope. i shrink-swell, 
! i slope. 
i i 
t t 
i 1 
97*, 98%: i i 
Lankbush--~-----~- Severe: iSevere: 
i cutbanks cave, {| slope. 
1 Slope. H 
1 t 
i] ‘| 
Tenmile-~----~--- iSevere: isevere: 
| Slope. i slope. 
t t 
i 1 
99*, 100*: H H 
Lankbush-----~--- iSevere: iModerate: 
cutbanks cave. | shrink-swell. 
i. 
i 


See footnote at end of table, 


vere; 
hrink-swell, 
Ow Strength. 


ru oO 


e 
slope, 

shrink-swell, 
low strength, 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


derate: 
hrink-swell, 


= 
aod 


jo 
Slope, 
s 


derate: 
hrink-swell. 


= 
aud 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Se 
slope, 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 


1 
t 
1 
t 
v 
1 
t 
1 
V 
t 
1 
t 
1 
bf 
4 
1 
! 
1 
7 
{ 
t 
1 
H 
t 
I 
t 
i 
t 
t 
Pi 
1 
t 
l 
1 
1 
i 
é 
1 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
H 
1 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
{ 
t 
t 
1 
t 
| 
f 
i 
U 
I 
t 
rT 
' 
1 
t 
1 
U 
4 
t 
1 
' 
t 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
i 
i 
Hy 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
C 
i 
1 
V 
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1 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
FE 
i 
: 
' 
t 
i 
1 
1 
t 
rT 
iF 
t 
t 
i 
t 
i) 
7 
i 
t 
1 
1 Shrink-swell. 
1 

\) 

t 

1 

1 

1 


SOIL SURVEY 


Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 
low strength, 
8 


hrink-swell. 


Se 
slope, 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 

low strength, 
frost action. 
Severe; 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


ice) 


evere: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 

low strength, 
frost action, 
s 


hrink-swell, 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 

s 

low strength, 
frost action, 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


= 


oderate: 

low strength, 
frost action, 
shrink-swell. 
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TABLE 7.-~BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~-Continued 


i 
Soil name and j Shallow 
map symbal ! excavations 
t 
t 
99*, 100%: ! 
Tindahay--—-~---- iSevere: 
{ cutbanks cave. 
t 
t 
101, 102---4—---—— iSsevere: 
MeCain i depth to rock. 
E 
' 
i 
i 
10 3------- eee {Severe: 
McCain t depth to rock. 
t 
i 
104—------~--~---~- iSevere; 
McCain i depth to rock. 
t 
i 
105, 106------- me iSevere: 
McCain {| depth to rock. 
+ 
107--------------- Severe: 
McCain | depth to rock, 
t 
108-------~-+~~=-~ iSevere: 
McCain { depth to rock. 
13 
t 
? 
i 
109*: { 
MeCain----------— iSevere: 
i depth to rock. 
I 
Rock outcrop, i 
t 
! 
oO eran erererereretoned iModerate: 
Minidoka i; cemented pan, 
i depth to rock, 
t 
111-~------~-~---- iSevere: 
Moulton i wetness. 
t 
112%; i 
Notus--~---------- Severe: 
i floods, 
i cutbanks cave, 
t 
t 
Notus-----------— Severe: 
} cutbanks cave, 
i floods. 
, 
1 
113, 114#: i 
Qla---~---+---+--~ iSevere: 
i depth to rock, 
i slope, 
t 
' 
Searles--~------~ iSevere;: 
Slope, 


i) 
i depth to rock. 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 
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' 
1 
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t 
1 
1 
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t 
t 
! 
a 
r 
a 
1 
' 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


Slight----------- 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
slope, 

depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 

low strength, 
slope, 

depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
cemented 
depth to 


pan, 
rock, 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Dwellings 
with 


depth to 


Severe: 
depth to 


Severe; 


depth to rock, 


Severe: 
depth to 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
cemented 
depth to 


pan, 
rock. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Small 
commercial 


° 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


° 
s 

depth to rock, 
low strength. 


derate: 
ow strength, 
epth to rock. 


aro 


° : 
low strength, 
depth to rock. 


oderate: 
low strength, 
depth to rock. 


derate: 
emented pan, 
epth to rock. 


aao0 


floods. 


Local roads 
and streets 


1 ' 
t 1 
I t 
I i 
basements i buildings i 
1 a 
t t 
F 1 
t £ 
i 

t 


iSlight. 


iModerate: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
depth to rock. 


t 
a 
1 
1 
t 
1 
' 
a 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 


Moderate: 
slope, 

low strength, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 

depth to rock, 
low strength, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Mo 
cemented pan, 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Severe: 


e 
frost action. 
s 


8 


Severe: 
s 
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{Severe: 
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TABLE 7.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


1 i 1 a 
Soil name and | Shallow i Dwellings i Dwellings H Small Hi Local roads 
map symbol H excavations { without H with i commercial H and streets 
H | basements 1 basements H buildings 
t 1 i 1 t 
i i i 1 1 
115--------------- iSevere: {Moderate: (Moderate: Moderate: iSevere: 
Oliaga Variant } cutbanks cave. { low strength. i wetness, | low strength. { frost action. 
H H 1 low strength H i 
Hy i i i t 
116, 117%: H i i i H 
Payette----~--—~~ isevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe 
i} cutbanks cave, {| slope. | Slope, i slope. i slope. 
i slope. Hi H i i 
i i I H 1 
Quinc yq----— iSevere: severe: iSevere: iSevere; iSevere: 
{| slope, i slope. | slope. i slope. i Slope. 
i cutbanks cave, | i H i 
t t 1 t t 
1 1 1 1 i 
118--------—---- ~-- | Moderate: Severe: {Severe: iSevere: iSevere; 
Peasley i depth to rock, | shrink-swell, i shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, { low strength. 
{ cemented pan, { low strength. | low strength, i low strength. H 
|} too clayey. H | H H 
H I ' H i 
119, 120---------- iSevere: iModerate: severe: iModerate: i Moderate: 
Pipeline | cutbanks cave, {| cemented pan. } cemented pan. i cemented pan. { cemented pan, 
; cemented pan. i i i 1 low strength, 
H ! 1 H i frost action. 
t t 13 t 
a 1 ' i i 
121--------------~ iSevere: iModerate: iSevere: itModerate: iModerate: 
Pipeline {| Gutbanks cave, | cemented pan. | Cemented pan. i slope, | cemented pan, 
{| cemented pan. I i {| cemented pan. i low strength, 
4 i i i 1 frost action. 
t 1 ! r t 
rT - 1 i 1 
122--------------- isevere: iModerate: iSevere: Severe: Moderate: 
Pipeline { cutbanks cave, {| cemented pan, i cemented pan. i slope. ; cemented pan, 
i cemented pan. 1 slope. i H 1 low strength, 
i { i i i slope. 
i i i H i 
123. 1 i i H i 
Pits H i i i i 
H i I H i 
124, 125 -----nnn nm {Severe: Moderate: iSevere: Moderate: iModerate: 
Potratz i depth to rock. {| depth to rock. ji depth to rock. { depth to rock. i depth to rock, 
i i i H i frost action, 
H i i i { low strength. 
H i i H i 
126-~-------------- iSevere: iModerate iSevere: }Moderate: iModerate: 
Potratz t depth to rock. ; depth to rock. | depth to rock. {| slope, 1 depth to rock, 
H | H {| depth to rock. | frost action, 
H i i i i low strength. 
I H i i i 
127%: H i 1 H i 
Potratz---—--———~-- iSevere: iModerate: \}Severe: iModerate: 'Moderate: 
i depth to rock. {| depth to rock. | depth to rock. { slope, i depth to rock, 
H { i { depth to rock. | frost action, 
H H H H { low strength. 
t t \ 3 t t 
1 i . 1 1 
POW wo an eee iSlight--+----—--.-= iModerate: {Moderate: iModerate: (Moderate: 
i | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. { slope, i low strength, 
i H H { shrink~swell. | shrink-swell, 
H i H H t frost action. 
I H i H i 
128*: { 4 H I i 
Potratz-—---—---- iSevere: iModerate: Severe: iSevere: i Moderate 
i depth to rock, } slope, } depth to rock. { slope. | Slope, 
j i depth to rock. ${ H i depth to rock, 
H : { I { frost action. 
i H i i i 
Trevino—-~------=— Severe: Severe: {Severe: Severe: iSevere: 
i depth to rock. { depth to rock. | depth to rock. | slope, | depth to rock. 
i i { 1 depth to rock. i 
r t 1 7 
t a 1 l 1 


See footnote at end of table. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


a 
Soil name and j 
map symbol H 
t 

i 

i 

t 


Power 


MeCaine-------——— 


137*, 138%, 139%: 


See footnote at 


TABLE 7.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 
ee SS SS SSS SSS 
1 


Shallow 
excavations 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


end of table. 


' 
t 
' 
i 
t 
( 
t 
i 
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Dwellings 
without 
basements 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell,. 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
shrink-swell, 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock. 


' 
1 
t 
i 
Hu 
t 
1 
' 
1 
t 
1 
! 
1 
t 
l 
t 
+ 


! 
1 
! 
I 
1 
t 
‘ 
t 
1 
! 
i 
l 
H 
t 
1 
' 
1 
i 
i 
! 
1 
t 
1 
I 
l 
1 
t 
1 
1 
t 
1 
i 
' 
i 
t 
l 
t 
a 


t 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i) 
t 
a 
t 
4 
' 
' 
t 
a 
1 
4 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
i 
! 
t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
1 
r 
t 
i 
t 
1 
r 
a 
1 
i} 
iy 
1 
' 
a 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
a 
1 
1 
1 
i 
i 
i 
' 
1 
t 
1 
t 
l 
t 
rT 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
Q 
t 
1 
t 
t 
{ 
1 
t 
1 


t 
t 
t 
i 


Dwellings 
with 
basements 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell,. 


Moderate: 
shrink~swell, 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
shrink~swell. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Small 
commercial 
buildings 


Moderate: 


' 
l 
t 
1 
t 
t 
yy 
i 
1 
{ 
i shrink-swell, 
t 

' 


1 

' 

f 
iModerate; 

i slope, 

| shrink-swell, 
1 
4 


f 
1 
iSevere: 
i Slope, 
I 
t 

rT 


1 
Moderate: 

{ shrink-swell. 
My 

t 

i 

t 

1 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
slope, 

depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
depth to rock. 


t 
a 
t 
1 
t 
{ 
t 
a 
r 
a 
1 
' 
t 

4 
t 
1 
iy 
1 
' 
a 
t 
1 
t 
t 
n 

rT 

t 
a 
t 

1 
1 
i 
t 
rT 
1 

k 
t 
a 
t 
1 
1 
I 
t 
i 
t 
' 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
n 

1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
! 
1 
t 
1 
t 

i 

i 

H 
t 
l 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock. 


1 
t 
i 
t 
a 
H 
1 
i 
a 
v 
t 
1 


t 
r 
1 
t 
t 
i 
t 
t 
t 
if 
t 
rT 


! 
1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
i 
' 
t 
1 
' 


t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 


t 
i 
t 
1 
{ 
t 
t 
i 
' 
1 
t 
1 
l 
i 
t 
1 
I 
' 
‘4 
1 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
' 
a 
1 
1 
t 
t 
t 
i 
t 
4 
r 
rT 
t 
1 
1 
t 
t 
a 
i 
[ 
a 
t 
1 
t 
1 
' 
a 
' 
t 
t 
1 
t 
a 
1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
V 
t 
1 
t 
a 
1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
a 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
! 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
1 
a 
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Local roads 
and streets 


Mo 

low strength, 
shrink~-swell, 
frost action. 


Moderate: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


Mo 
low strength, 
s 

f 


rost action. 


fe) 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


Moderate: 

low strength, 

shrink-swell, 

depth to rock. 


Moderate: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 
Moderate: 

low strength, 

shrink-swell, 

depth to rock. 


Moderate: 

low strength, 
slope, 

f 


rost action, 


Moderate: 
slope, 

low strength, 
depth to rock. 


oderate: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


M 


Mo 
depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Mo 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 
Moderate: 

depth to rock, 
frost action, 
low strength. 
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TABLE 7.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


shrink-swell. low strength, 


frost action. 


1 rT 1 i} a 
Soil name and } Shallow { Dwellings H Dwellings H Small H Local roads 
map symbol H excavations H without | with H commercial i and streets 
H i basements i basements 1 buildings 
i i 1 1 1 
i i i i H 
re eee Severe: {Slight~---------- +Moderate: iSlight--~--------- iModerate: 
Purdam  cutbanks cave. {| { cemented pan. i {| low strength, 
H H H H ! frost action, 
i i i i i shrink-swell. 
i i i i i 
VY Sacer ee {Severe: {Slight----------- Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Purdam {| cutbanks cave. | i cemented pan. { slope. } low strength, 
i i i H | frost action, 
i i H ! } shrink-swell. 
H i i i H 
THA, 145%; { H i i H 
Purdam-—-~=---— wmn | Severe: (Slight----------- iModerate: iSlight------------ tModerate: 
f cutbanks cave. } i cemented pan. i | low strength, 
t i ' I | frost action, 
H i i i | shrink-swell. 
i i H H 1 
Power—---~—-~----- {Slight----------- iModerate;: Moderate: i{Moderate: iModerate: 
i i shrink-swell. i Shrink-swell. 1 Shrink~swell. | low strength, 
H i t { | shrink-swell, 
i H H H | frost action. 
1 ? t ft t 
i 1 a a 1 
146%; 1 H i t i 
Purdam--~--------- iSevere: iSlight----------- {Moderate: iModerate: Moderate: 
| cutbanks cave. | } cemented pan, i slope. { low strength, 
i i H i | frost action, 
{ i i i | shrink-swell. 
t t . t t 
1 if ' i 1 
POWEP nnn nnn mene iSlight----------— iModerate: i Moderate: iModerate: iModerate;: 
i { shrink-swell. {i shrink~swell, i Slope, i low strength, 
i i H | shrink-swell. + shrink-swell, 
i i H H i frost action. 
i i 
147#: i i i i i 
Purdam---—------- Severe: iSlight--------.—— {Moderate: {Slight------~---~-- iModerate: 
i Cutbanks cave. | i; cemented pan. i i low strength, 
\ t ' H i frost action, 
i i H I i shrink-swell. 
t t t t t 
1 1 i ' 1 
POW amma nnn nnn \Slight----------— Moderate: tModerate: tModerate: tModerate: 
i { Shrink-swell. 1 shrink-swell. { shrink-swell. { low strength, 
I H t i 1 shrink-swell, 
t ' t t {| frost action, 
i i i i i 
Urban land. H i H i H 
i i i i ! 
148--------~----- == isevere: iSlight-~--~-----~-- {Slight------—----- iModerate: iSlight. 
Quincy i Cutbanks cave. | H i slope. H 
t t t C t 
1 1 i 1 1 
149* i i i H i 
Quine y----------- {Severe: Severe: isevere: Severe: Severe: 
: Slope, i slope. i slope. i Slope. i slope. 
{ cutbanks cave. | i i H 
t t t t 
' 1 i 1 i} 
Brent------------ iSevere: isevere isevere: iSevere: Severe: 
i slope. i slope, i Slope, i slope, 1 slope, 
H i low strength, } shrink-swell, | low strength, 1 Low strength, 
i \ shrink-swell. | low strength. 1 Shrink-swell. 1 shrink-swell. 
4 t t t 1 
1 i Pf 1 iF 
150* Hy t i i i 
Quine y-----------~ iSevere: iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: Moderate: 
{ cutbanks cave. {| slope. { Slope. | slope. \ slope. 
t t 1 bi 
' a i 1 a 
Lankbush--------- 1severe: iModerate: Moderate: Severe: iModerate: 
cutbanks cave, j| slope, i Slope, slope. i slope, 
‘ t i 
i 1 i 
i H i 


{ 

t 
t t 
i 1 
' shrink-swell. i 
t t 
t f 
a 1 


See footnote at end of table. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


TABLE 7.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Shallow 


1 
Soil name and {| 
i excavations 
£ 
i 


map symbol 


Dwellings 
without 


Dwellings 
with 


Small 
commercial 
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Local roads 
and streets 


basements basements buildings 


1518, 1528: 
Quincy~---------- iSevere: 
{ slope, 
! cutbanks cave. 
t 
a 
Lank bush-------==— iSevere: 
{ cutbanks cave, 
+ Slope. 
4 
a 
153#, 154%: i 
Rainey--~--------— iSevere: 
1 depth to rock, 
i Slope. 
t 
i 
Qlas-+++5++++=-++ iSevere: 
i depth to rock, 
i slope. 
t 
1 
155*, 1564: H 
Ridenbaugh-----~-~ iSevere: 


cutbanks cave, 


if 
1 
| cemented pan. 
t 
t 
Lb 


1 
Sebree---—---~---— iModerate: 
cemented pan, 


157. 
Riverwash 


t 

. 

t 

1 

t 

iz 

t 

t 

MD 

158*: i 
Rock outcrop. 1 
t 


Trevino~~-------- iSevere: 


t 
' 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
l 
1 
1 


159. 

Rubble land 
i 

160, 161----+------ iModerate: 

Scism | cemented pan. 
1 

162--------------- iModerate: 

Scism 1 cemented pan, 
I 

163, 164---------- Moderate: 

Scism { depth to rock, 
i cemented pan. 
t 

109 mannan nee nen iModerate: 

Seism i depth to rock, 
{ cemented pan. 
t 
+ 

166------~--- = iModerate: 
| depth to rock, 
} cemented pan, 
i slope. 
t 
1 

167%: H 

Sear les—--------- iSevere: 


t 
a 
t 
i 
r 
1 
t 
a 


See footnote at end of table. 


cutbanks cave. 


depth to rock. 


depth to rock, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


derate: 
ow strength. 


derate: 
ow strength. 


derate: 
ow strength, 


derate: 
ow strength. 


derate: 
ow strength, 
lope. 


Moderate: 


lope, 
hrink-swell, 
epth to rock. 


e 
depth to rock, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


emented pan. 


{Moderate: 
cemented pan, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 


e 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
cemented pan, 
z 


Ow strength. 


t 

I 

t 

i 

4 

1 

t 

I 

t 

rT 

' 

1 

t 

T 

t 

a 

t 

i 

if. 

' 

t 

i 

t 

i 

i 

t 

i 

t 

1 

t 

' 

t 

4 

t 

1 

t 

t 

i 

Moderate: 

j cemented pan, 
i low strength. 
t 

rT 

Moderate; 

{| cemented pan, 
t 
H 
1 
t 
i 
3 
1 
I 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
: 
t 
1 
t 
a 
t 
1 
t 
: 
L 
rT 
t 
1 
t 
v 
t 
1 
t 
1 


depth to rock, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
cemented pan, 
depth to rock. 


M 


° 
depth to rock, 
cemented pan. 


e 
depth to rock. 


nm 
au @ 
< 
oO 
— 
a 
- 


wu 
a 
< 
o 
ia} 
a 


Severe: 


e 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
cemented pan. 


e 
slope, 
d 


Moderate: 


° 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


n 


evere: 
slope. 


vere: 
lope. 


a - wt ee ee ee Bee et et a et et rt ee ee ne 2 oe on en oe 2 ee on on 2 eee 
uo 


vere: 
lope. 


n 
ao 


oderate: 

cemented pan, 
low strength, 
frost action. 


M 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


vere: 
epth to rock, 


a0 


derate: 
ow strength, 
rost action. 


hero 


oderate: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


derate: 
ow strength, 
rost action. 


mero 


derate: 
ow strength, 
rost action. 


mH Oo 


lo 
8 

depth to rock, 
frost action. 
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168", 169#: 


17o*, 
Sear les—--------— : 


Rock outcrop, 


1Te, 
Shabliss 


Tenmile 


176, 177~-----~----- 
Tenmile 


178, W79---------- 
Tindahay 


181 


Tindahay 


182%; 
Trevino-----~--~- H 


Potratz-—-~--~--——— H 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


171¥: 


173---------- H 


a 
! 
1 
t 
if 
t 
a 
t 
Sanna Saeso ee, H 


t 
i 
r 
1 
1 
1 


t 
i 
' 
t 
t 
a 
t 
‘ 


' 
t 
t 
rT 
t 
1 
t 
! 


See footnote at 


TABLE 7.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


slope, 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
cemented 


Severe: 
cutbanks 


Severe: 
cutbanks 


Severe: 
slope, 
cutbanks 


Severe: 
cutbanks 


Severe: 
cutbanks 


Severe; 


ecutbanks cave, 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 
Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


Severe: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


end of table. 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
cemented pan. 


a 
1 
1 
t 
t 
i 
1 
t 
i. 
t 
1 
' 
1 
H 
‘ 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
rT 
t 
, 
t 
i 
t 
4‘ 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
t 
r 
1 
Mm 
iT 
r 
i 
t 
1 
t 
E 
t 
' 
t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
' 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
rT 
£ 
i 
iModerate: 
| Shrink-swell. 
t 
t 
iModerate: 
t 
a 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
i 
7 
i 
I 
1 
t 
i 
1 
1 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
1 
! 
1 
t 
I 
t 
1 
t 
| 
t 
1 
‘ 
1 
t 
1 
1 
H 
1 
' 
' 
1 
t 
v 
t 
i 
' 
1 
F 
4 
1 
qv 
t 
iT 
' 
a 
t 
' 


shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


derate: 
lope. 


= 
aud 


Severe: 


e 
depth to rock. 
Moderate: 


depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


Moderate: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


Dwellings 
with 
basements 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-—swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


\Slightss=2--cuccs 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 


e 
depth to rock. 
Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


Severe: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


Small 
commercial 
buildings 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
cemented pan. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
Moderate: 


depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan. 


Moderate: 
Slope, 

depth to 
cemented 


rock, 
pan, 


SOIL SURVEY 


Local roads 
and streets 


iModerate: 
slope, 
low strength, 
frost action, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 


1 
t 
H 
' 
1 
' 
I 
t 
L 
H 
t 
1 
i) 
i 
H 
t 
iy 
1 
t 
1 
i 
H 
i 
t 
1 
t 
t 
H 
i 
t 
i 
iSevere: 
) Slope, 
{ large stones, 
i 
H 
t 
i 
H 
H 
' 
1 
' 
a 
H 
t 
i 
: 
4 
t 
rT 
H 
H 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
t 
i 
t 


Moderate: 
cemented pan, 
frost action, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 
Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


© 

U 

1 

1 

ld 

1 

' 

1 

H 

i 

H 

' 

iModerate: 

i depth to rock, 
i frost action, 
' 

1 

iModerate: 

| depth to rock, 
t 

1 
' 
13 
H 
I 
' 
1 
1 
V 
' 
1 


cemented pan, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 

depth to rock, 
cemented pan, 
low strength. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
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TABLE 7.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


1 
Dwellings i 
without i 
t 
- 
a 
t 


Dwellings 
with 


Local roads 
and streets 


Small 
commercial 


i 

H 

basements basements buildings i 
1 

t 

1d 


186, 187------~~--- 
Truesdale 


Truesdale 


190, 191 
Truesdale 


192, 
Turbyfill 


Turbyfill 


193s 
Urban land 


196%: 


Vanderhoff------- H 


197%; 
Van Dusen-------- 


Payette---------—- 


198*. 
Xerollic 
Haplargids 


* 


i 
t 


C 
i 
t 
1 
1 
I 


l 
i 


t 
iT 
t 
1 
t 
1 


' 
1 
t 
1 
1 


t 
1 


l 
1 
l 
i 
t 
1 
' 
a 
t 
i 
t 
1 


1 
t 
1 
1 
i 
H 


1 
' 
i 


t 
a 
HT 
iq 


Moderate: 
cemented 


Moderate: 


cemented pan. 


Moderate: 


cemented 
slope. 


Moderate: 
depth to 
cemented 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
cutbanks cave, 
slope. 


1 

t 

1 

hs 

t 

t 

1 

{Slight---~------- i Moderate: 
i { cemented 
t t 

1 1 
{Slight-—--+--—--——- !Moderate: 
H | cemented 
¥ t 

i ¥ 
{Moderate: {Moderate: 
{ slope. {| Slope, 

H | cemented 
+ ¥ 

1d 1 
}Slight---------—- | Moderate: 
\ i depth to 
H { cemented 
t if 

1 1 
}Slight----+~----~- }Slight---- 
} ' 

1 3 

V i 

iSevere: {Severe 

; Slope. i Slope. 

1 i 

i t 

V i 

1 t 

i t 

1 t 

i 1 

1 3 

t J 

iSevere: iSevere; 

1 Slope. i slope 

{ H 

i H 

Severe: Severe: 

+ Slope. 1 slope. 

1 t 

t 1d 

{Severe: rsevere: 

{ Slope. i slope. 

i i 

1 t 

1 i 

i H 

1 r 

t i 

t t 

1 1 

| H 


1 
t 
1 
I 
H 
iSlight-~~~-----~~— i{Moderate: 
pan. i i frost action. 
t r 
1 a 
i{Moderate: }Moderate: 
pan. i slope, | frost action. 
t t 
t ea 
{Severe: \Moderate: 
| slope. | slope, 
pan. i {| frost action. 
t t 
J a 
tSlight------~---~- Moderate: 
rock, { t frost action. 
pan. H i 
i i 
Seeneniaianel {Slight~--~------~--{| Moderate: 
i | frost action. 
t t 
I 1 
iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. i slope. 
i i 
4 1 
I 1 
t t 
i] ‘ 
. Fr 
1 1 
f tr 
r rT 
Severe: {Severe 
slope i slope. 
t 
Severe: iSevere 
slope. i slope. 
t 
1 
{Severe 
lope i slope. 
t 
if 
t 
My 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 


See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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C(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
"slight," "moderate," "good," "fair," and other terms. 


not rated] 


Soil name and 


map symbol 


5* 


Aeric Haplaquepts 


Beetville 


Pacis oe oe — 


Bissell 


See footnote at 


t 
1 
t 
i 
r 
rT 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
i 
' 
i 
U 
4 
t 
i 
1 
1 
t 
4 
1 
f 
1 


t 
1 
t 
i 
' 
1 
1 
i 
t 
( 
t 
H 
t 
1 
t 


J 


Septic tank 
absorption 
fields 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
peres Slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
percs slowly, 


Severe: 
slope, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


slowly. 


slowly. 


Severe: 
depth 
percs 


to rock, 
slowly. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
peres slowly. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


end of table. 


TABLE 8.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
Seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
seepage, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


SOIL SURVEY 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 


Daily cover 


for landfill 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
small stones. 


Poor: 

slope, 

small stones, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 

slope, 

Small stones, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Good, 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 

thin layer, 
area reclaim, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 

thin layer, 
area reclaim, 
too clayey. 


Fair; 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 
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TABLE 8.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


. 1 7 i 1 a 1 
Soil name and i Septic tank i Sewage lagoon j Trench H Area H Daily cover 
map symbol i absorption i areas i sanitary H sanitary ! for landfill 
t fields i Hl landfill t landfill H 
1 t i 1 1 
f t t r t 
1 1 1 i i 
VJ omen ene e Severe: Severe: iSevere: Severe: Poor: 
Brent i Slope, out i Slope, i too clayey. i slope. i slope, 
percs slowly. seepage. H 7 
p too clayey 
18%: i i i i t 
Brent---~-----~~---~ Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: tPoor: 
i slope, 1 Slope, + too clayey. { slope. { slope, 
percs slowly. i seepage, t H i too clayey. 
t t - t 
I t 1 t rT 
Haw---------------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
| slope, 1 seepage, i seepage. | slope, t slope. 
| peres slowly. 1 Slope. 4 | seepage, i 
t t t t 4 
if t rT 1 ‘ 
19* i i i i I 
Tt 
Brent—----------~--- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 1Poor: 
{| peres slowly. | Slope, i too clayey. i slope. | too clayey. 
i | seepage. H i i 
t t 1 i t 
1 1 i 1 I 
Ladd--------------~— iSevere: iSevere: Moderate: ‘Moderate: \Fair: 
i peres slowly. slope. i too clayey. i Slope. i slope, 
i i { i too clayey. 
i i t 1 i 
20* t i i i { 
Brent --~--~---------- iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
t Slope, i slope, i too clayey. i slope. i slope, 
i percs slowly. | seepage. i i | too clayey. 
‘3 t f t t 
' i | rT i} 
Ladd---------------~— Severe: iSevere: iModerate;: iSevere: {Poor: 
i slope, { slope. i Slope, i slope. i slope. 
i peres slowly. H {| too clayey. i i 
i ! i ! i 
21%: i 4 H t i 
Brent~------------= iSevere; Severe: iSevere: iSevere: {Poor: 
i arene. — H slope, too clayey. i slope. i slope, 
s Slowly. see 7 
p y eepage too clayey. 
Searles------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: {Poor: 
| Slope, | Slope, { depth to rock. ; Slope. ! slope, 
} depth to rock, {| depth to rock. |} 1 1 thin layer, 
i peres slowly. i H } area reclaim, 
i i i i i 
22------------- {Slight---------- 'Severe: iSevere: iSlight--------- 'Good. 
Cashmere ' i seepage, ! seepage. i H 
H H H i H 
23------ =H --- \Moderate: iSevere iSevere: tModerate: iFair: 
Cashmere i Slope. i Slope, i seepage. i slope. i slope. 
{ i seepage, i i i 
i i i i i 
DWsen eee Bae, \Severe: {Severe iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
Cashmere slope. i Slope, i seepage. i Slope. i slope. 
H i seepage. i H i 
t 3 it t t 
1 1 ' i 1 
Pee oe ere ‘Severe: iSevere: {Severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
Chance i wetness, i seepage, 1 seepage, i seepage, 1 too sandy, 
i floods. | floods, } wetness, it wetness, 1 wetness, 
' wetness. i floods | floods. i seepage. 
i i H i i 
26, 2] an------- ;Severe: isevere: isevere: iSlight--------- }Poors: 
Chardoton | peres slowly. i; seepage. 1 too clayey. ! i too clayey. 
a | | | | 
. i 1 i] H i 
Chardoton iSevere: iSevere: tSevere: tSlight---~----- iPoor: 
H peres slowly. ' seepage, i too clayey. Hi 1 too clayey. 
1 t 1 i H 
Kiesel Variant 1Severe: iModerate: 1Moderate: iSlight--------- iPoor: 
peres slowly. | Seepage. 1 too clayey. H i too clayey. 
' t t 
1 rT 1 


See footnote at 


end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Urban land. 


1 1 i t ! 
Soil name and H Septic tank i Sewage lagoon | Trench H Area H Daily cover 
map symbol H absorption H areas H sanitary H sanitary i for landfill 
i fields 1 i landfill i landfill H 
eee Demerara 
. : | | | : 
. t t 
. t 1 1 1 I 
Chardoton---=--+--—— {Severe: Severe: }Severe: iSlight----------- iPoor: 
| percs slowly. } seepage, i too clayey. { { too clayey. 
1 t 1 t ' 
t 1 1 i 1 
Tindahay------~--~-~ iSlight--~--------- iSevere: Severe: }Slight----------- iPoor: 
i i seepage, { too sandy. H i too sandy. 
t F t 
t i ' 1 1 
30, 31---------~---- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSlight----------- iPoor: 
Chilcott { cemented pan, { cemented pan, i depth to rock, | i thin layer, 
i depth to rock, | depth to rock. {| cemented pan. H i area reclaim. 
i percs slowly. i H i ' 
t + t t t 
i qv 1 t J 
328... 33%: i { H i i 
Chilcott-----~----- 1severe;: iSevere: iModerate: iSlight----------- }Poor: 
i cemented pan, } cemented pan, { cemented pan, i 1 thin layer, 
‘ peres slowly. { i H i area reclaim, 
+ t t 
' a t i 7 
Brent--------~----- isevere: isevere: }Severe: iSlight----------- Poor: 
H peres slowly. i seepage. i too clayey. i | too clayey. 
i i 1 1 t 
ya * 6*: t 1 Hy t t 
ge en meee (Severe: isevers: i Woderates 'Slight eee Poor: 
{| cemented pan, 1 cemented pan. 1 cemented pan. i { thin layer, 
i peres slowly. i i t i area reclaim, 
t t t . t 
1 t i 1 i 
Sebree------ iSevere: Severe: iModerate: iSlight-~------.-- iFair: 
; cemented pan. i seepage, | cemented pan. i i thin layer, 
{| cemented pan. H H } area reclaim, 
¥ t t 
V 1 rT 1 I 
37*, 38%, 39%: 1 i H i | 
Chilcott-~---~------ severe: ;Severe: iSevere: iSlight--~-------- Poor: 
i cemented pan, i cemented pan, i depth to rock, {| i thin layer, 
} depth to rock, {| depth to rock. | cemented pan. i \ area reclaim. 
percs slowly. t i { i 
t t 1 } 
i} i r 1 1 
Sebree--~-----~—~~- iSevere: severe: iSevere: 1Slight----------- }Poor: 
i cemented pan, i cemented pan, ! cemented pan, i i thin layer, 
i depth to rock. i depth to rock. i depth to rock, ! i area reclaim. 
t 
t ' 1 ! t 
4O, 41, 42, 43------ iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 1Slight-----~------ iPoor: 
Colthorp { cemented pan, { cemented pan, i cemented pan, i { thin layer, 
i depth to rock. | depth to rock. {| depth to rock. | i area reclaim. 
t t t ¥ t 
! ' 1 sf 2 
YU na ee jSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 1 Poor: 
Day i percs slowly. i slope. 1 too clayey. i Slope. 1 too clayey. 
t t t t 1 
rT 1 1 ¥ 1 
46 ---~.---------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
Day + Slope, i slope. i too clayey. i slope. 1 slope, 
{ percs slowly. i | H { too clayey. 
t t 7, t t 
1 a 1 i i 
46§---~-------------- iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: Good. 
Drax i wetness, i seepage, i wetness, i wetness, H 
{| peres slowly, { wetness. 1 t floods. : 
t flood - t 1 13 t 
eee : ! ! 
uT#: i 
Drax-----~---~--~--- iModerate: (Moderate: i Severe; iModerate: iGood. 
1 wetness, } seepage, 1 wetness. { wetness, 
i} peres slowly, { wetness. i | floods. i 
1 floods. H H I 
Goose Creek--~-~--~- Severe: iSevere: \Severe: {Severe: tFair: 
wetness, i wetness. i wetness. i wetness. | too clayey, 
percs slowly. H H i i wetness. 
t t t t 
| | | 
1 t i H 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


area reclaim. 


Rock outcrop. 


1 1 i i 
Soil name and H Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench i Area H Daily cover 
Map symbol i absorption t areas H sanitary H sanitary {| for landfill 
i fields i H landfill i landfill 1 
' 1 i i a 
t t t t t 
rT t i x 1 
48, 49, 50---~----~-- severe: isevere: j}Moderate: iSlight----------- Fair 
Elijah it cemented pan. } cemented pan, i cemented pan. H i thin layer, 
i { seepage. H H i area reclaim. 
t tr t t 
i t i i t 
51, 52, 53---------- iSevere;: iSevere: Severe: {Slight--~-~--~------ {Poor: 
Elijah i cemented pan, { cemented pan, {| depth to rock, j + area reclaim, 
i depth to rock. H depth to rock. ! cemented pan. t 1 thin layer. 
t t 
i a i 1 i 
Sue: { i i i i 
Eli jah-----------~- iSevere: ;Severe {Moderate: {Slight----------- iFair: 
; cemented pan, {} cemented pan, { cemented pan. H i thin layer, 
seepage. H i i area reclaim. 
t t t 
1 1 i 1 1 
Urban land. i i H i H 
: t My t t 
i \ 1 1 rT 
BO en nee nnn eee nnn iSevere: iSevere Severe: iSevere; iPoor: 
Falk 1 wetness, i floods, i seepage, | seepage, i} too sandy, 
1 i wetness, { wetness, {| wetness. i seepage, 
i H seepage. i too sandy. i i small stones. 
i ‘ i i i 
56*: H H i i i 
Falk----~--~--------- iSevere; iSevere iSevere: isevere: Poor: 
{| wetness. | floods, i seepage, | seepage, {| too sandy, 
H i wetness, | wetness, t wetness. i seepage, 
i | seepage. { too sandy. i i small stones. 
i i t H i 
Moultonn-------nnem iSevere: iSevere: Severe: Severe: Poor: 
i wetness. i seepage, i seepage, i seepage, {' small stones, 
H } floods, i wetness, 1 wetness. | seepage. 
H { wetness. { too sandy. H H 
r t t t ¥ 
Urban land. i 
i i t 1 t 
CY eee {Slight----------- iSevere: {Moderate: iSlight-——~---~------ iFairs 
Feltham i { seepage. { too sandy. H { too sandy. 
i. . t t 
i t i t t 
5 §8------------------ {Slight----------- {Severe: {Moderate: {Slight----------- iFair: 
Feltham H i seepage, { too sandy. H | too sandy. 
H ! slope. H H i 
| | | | | 
59*: a a ‘ H ! 
Feltham-—-~~----—-~--—- | Slight----------- iSevere: iModerate: iSlight--~~-------~- tFair: 
H { seepage. + too sandy. H { too sandy. 
t + bd t t 
1 , 1 1 t 
Rubble land. H i i i i 
t t t t t 
' ' 1 ' ry 
60----- ee ene {Slight----------- {Moderate: iSlight------~----- iSlight---.-----—— ;Good. 
Garbutt t | seepage. i { H 
t t t t t 
a i 1 i i 
61, 62----------- ee {Slight-----------— {Moderate: iSlight----------- PSlight-----.----~ {Good. 
Garbutt i i Slope, H i i 
H | seepage. i { H 
* t t t t 
‘ a 1 ’ 1 
63esecendeteuussesss ‘Severe: 'Severe: ‘Severe: iModerate: iPoor: 
Gem { depth to rock. { slope, {i depth to rock, | slope. i too clayey, 
i 1 depth to rock. i too clayey. t i thin layer, 
t H H H i area reclaim, 
E + € t t 
1 t 1 1 t 
64*: 1 H H H 1 
Gemanu a aanaannae ‘Severe: ‘Severe: Severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
slope, + slope, { depth to rock, { slope. | slope, 
depth to rock. { depth to rock. { too clayey. i i thin layer, 
t t t t 
: { ' ' 
a i a ' 
t r t * 
t 1 1 1 
t t r t 
t 1 i U 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


percs slowly. too clayey. 


1 i i 1 i 
Soil name and H Septic tank 1 Sewage lagoon j Trench \ Area H Daily cover 
map symbol i absorption i areas i sanitary Hl sanitary + for landfill 
H fields i ! landfill i landfill i 
1 i] | 1 1 
i i i ; i 
65 ae ee eee iSevere: iSevere: Severe: i Severe: iFair: 
Goose Creek i wetness, | wetness, | wetness, i wetness, } too clayey, 
| percs slowly. H | i i wetness. 
t t 1 t t 
I 1 rT 1 ' 
66, 67--------------~ Moderate: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iGood. 
Har pt i percs slowly. {| Seepage. {| seepage. | seepage. i 
t t t t t 
68: i 
Haw-------—-------- Severe: Severe: iSevere; iSevere: iFair: 
t percs slowly. | Seepage, | seepage, i seepage. i slope. 
H | slope. { H i 
i i H H i} 
Lankbush-------~--- iSevere: iSevere; Moderate: iModerate: iFair: 
i perecs slowly. { Slope, | too clayey. i slope. t slope, 
H | seepage. i H i too clayey. 
H H H i i 
69%: H H i i i 
HaWeseesieeescksbes ‘Severe: {Severe: {Severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
i Slope, { seepage, | seepage. ! slope, i slope, 
i} peres slowly. i Slope. i i seepage. i 
I t t t h 
a i 1 1 i 
Lankbush-----+-—----- iSevere: Severe: Moderate: Severe: tPoor: 
| Slope, | slope, i slope, i slope. | slope. 
i percs slowly. | seepage. | too clayey. i i 
t U t t t 
10M; | 
Haw-=-=-- enna eee nn Severe: Severe: iSevere: {Severe: tPoor: 
i slope, | seepage, i slope, 1 Slope, i slope. 
{ percs slowly. i Slope. 1 seepage. i seepage. H 
t 1 t t { 
i V 1! 1 1 
Lankbush--=-~--~---=- iSevere: \Severe: iSevere: iSevere: {Poor: 
| slope, ! slope, i slope. { slope. } slope. 
! percs slowly. i seepage, t H i 
t t t t t 
i } 1 i rT 
71, 72-------------- Moderate: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: {Good 
Jenness | peres slowly. | seepage, i seepage. i seepage. H 
t t t t t 
t I 1 1 1 
13, Thana en nanan -- | Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSlight----------- {Poor 
Kunaton { depth to rock, ; depth to rock, | depth to rock, {| | area reclaim, 
i cemented pan. i cemented pan. | cemented pan, i i thin layer. 
t t t t t 
i 1 t 1 1 
(58s i H H H i 
Kunaton—------------ Severe: iSevere: Severe; iSlight-~-.---—--. iPoor 
| depth to rock, {| depth to rock, {| depth to rock, | | area reclaim, 
; cemented pan. 1 cemented pan. {| cemented pan. H i thin layer. 
t ¥ t t £ 
1 1 rT 1 1 
Rubble land. H H i i H 
H H i t i 
7T6*, 77*, 78*: H i H I H 
KUM ALO Mame ee nee eran Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSlight--------~--- iPoor 
| depth to rock, { depth to rock, ij depth to rock, |} i area reclaim, 
} cemented pan. i cemented pan, {| cemented pan. H i thin layer. 
t t t 1 f 
1 i i 1 1 
Sebree~--~------.~ = iSevere: iSevere: ; Moderate: iSlight----.-~-—-- Poor: 
| cemented pan, i Seepage, {| cemented pan, i { thin layer, 
1: depth to rock. | cemented pan, | depth to rock. | i} area reclaim, 
1 { depth to rock. !} i H 
t t t £ t 
i a t 1 U 
[Qwiete ae eee ‘Severe: {Severe {Moderate: iModerate: tPair: 
Ladd i peres slowly. i Slope, { too clayey. + Slope. 1 Slope, 
i t I H { too clayey. 
i i i { i 
80------------------ iSevere; iSevere: iModerate: [Severe: iPoor: 
Ladd slope, } slope. { slope, i slope. i slope. 
! | | 
i i 1 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.-=SANITARY FACILITIES-~-Continued 


Septic tank 
absorption 
fields 


{Severe: 
slope, 


t 
i 
i percs slowly. 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 


Severe: 
slope, 
percs Slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
percs Slowly. 


isevere: 
slope, 
peres slowly. 


iSevere: 
slope, 
peres Slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
percs slowly, 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
depth to rock, 
percs slowly. 


isevere: 

i Slope, 

| percs slowly. 
t 


iSevere: 
slope, 


depth to rock, 


t 
‘ 
i 
i percs slowly. 
t 
H 
t 


isevere: 

| slope, 

+ percs slowly. 
t 

1 


end of table. 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


1 
1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
i 
a 
1 
1 
t 
‘ 
t 
a 
{ 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
5 
t 
! 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
' 
r 
1 
{ 
I 
t 
' 
1 
1 
{ 
1 
if 
1 
! 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 


t 
1 
t 
H 
t 
4 
! 
f 


t 

1 

t 
i 
1 

1 
t 
1 
t 

i] 
t 
i 
t 

1 

t 

1 
t 
i 
t 
i 

l 

i 

t 

1 

t 
1 
t 
iT 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
L 
i 
t 

1 

t 
a 
' 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
rT 
t 
1 
t 
a 
t 

! 
t 
a 
t 
1 
t 
‘ 
t 
a 
t 
1 
t 
a 
t 
J 
t 
i 
t 
t 
1 

i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


vere: 
lope. 


an 
ho 


vere; 
eepage, 
lope. 


ou @m 


vere: 
lope. 


n 
“uo 


vere; 
eepage, 
lope. 


wun @ 


Se 
slope, 
seepage, 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


lope, 
mall stones, 
oo clayey. 


tTano 


° 
ere 

Small stones. 
too clayey. 


ai 
micne 
too clayey. 


mall stones, 


fo} 
thin layer, 

s 

area reclaim, 


hin layer, 
rea reclaim, 


fe} 

s 

thin layer, 
area reclaim. 
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TABLE 8.--SANITARY FACILITI£S--Continued 
eS ee ee SS SS 


small stones. 


' q 7 1 
Soil name and i Septic tank i Sewage lagoon | Trench H Area H Daily cover 
Map symbol H absorption i areas i Sanitary 1 sanitary i for landfill 
i fields 1 H landfill i landfill i 
88%: i i 1 i i 
Van Dusen-----~---— severe: (Severe: i Severe: Severe: iPoor: 
! slope. | seepage, | Slope, { slope, | slope. 
' | slope. | seepage. { seepage. H 
i H i i i 
B9*: i H 1 ! i 
Lankbush-~--------- Severe: Severe: i Moderate: i Moderate: iFair: 
{ percs slowly. | Slope, | too clayey. } slope. } slope, 
i i seepage. } i H too clayey. 
i t 1 1 i 
Brent---~------~——— Severe: iSevere: {Severe: iModerate: tPoor: 
H percs slowly. H slope, 1 too clayey. i slope. H too clayey. 
seepage. 
aes | 
90#: : ! \ i H 
Lankbush-~~---—----- Severe: iSevere: iModerate iSevere 1Poor: 
| slope, { slope, ; slope, i slope. i Slope. 
i percs slowly. i seepage. i too clayey. H i 
t t it 
a i t i 1 
Brent--~---~--—-~~-- iSevere: iSevere: |Severe: iSevere 1Poor: 
1 Slope, | slope, } too clayey. 1 slope. i Slope, 
i percs Slowly. | Seepage. i H { too elayey. 
t + t i 
1 4 i t t 
g1*: i I f i i 
Lankbush--~------~-- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: isevere: +Poor: 
i Slope, 1 slope, 1 Slope. i slope. i slope. 
eres Slowly. i seepage, i H H 
,? ee iis 
Brent--~-~-~------~---- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere;: iSevere: 1Poor: 
{ slope, { slope, i slope, i slope. i slope, 
i percs slowly. | seepage, i too clayey. H i too clayey. 
t t t + 
1 a 1 a U 
92k: i i i i i 
Lankbush-----—--~----~ iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: iSlight--------- {Fair: 
i pe slo 4 i ‘ H ; H i a 
| percs wly seepage too clayey too clayey 
Chardoton----~------ iSevere: | Severe; iSevere: iSlight---------— iPoor 
H peres slowly. | seepage. } too clayey. H i too clayey. 
t if: t 1 
1 t a 1 t 
93*: H H i H i 
Lankbush----------- { Severe: \Severe: iModerate: iSevere: iPoor: 
| slope, i Slope, } slope, i slope, | slope. 
| peres slowly. i seepage, i too clayey. i 
I 1 1 I 1 
Ladd----~~-------~— iSevere: iSevere: i Moderate: iSevere: iPoor: 
{ Slope, t Slope. i slope, i Slope. | slope. 
| percs slowly. H | too clayey. H H 
t rt t rf 
c I rT 1 1 
gue; i i i i i 
Lank bush-—----~-~.~ iSevere: Severe: Severe: Severe: iPoor: 
{ slope, , slope, 4 slope, } slope. \ slope. 
i percs slowly. H seepage. i i 
t t 1 i 1 
Ladd--~~~-~-~~--~-~- iSevere: Severe: {Severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
| Slope, i Slope, { slope, 1 Slope. + Slope. 
i percs slowly. i H | 1 
r t i 
1 1 i 1 ’ 
95%: i i i { 
Lankbush-~--------= iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 1Slight-—--~---~-- \Fair: 
i percs slowly. H seepage. i too clayey. \ i too clayey. 
1 i it rT ! 
Tenmile~------—---—- }Severe: {Severe: {Moderate: {Slight------~-- iPoor: 
percs slowly. ‘ seepage, { too clayey. H small stones. 
i t 
: a t 
H H i 


See footnote at 


t 
1 
' 
I 
t 
’ 


end of table, 


1 
' 
1 
! 
1 
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yt 


Soil name and 


96*; 


map symbol 


Lankbush-------—--- 


Q7*: 


Lankbush------~-~--~-—- 


Tenmile—------—------ 


98%: 


Lankbush------------ 


Tenmile-—--—----—-~- 


99%, 


100*: 


Lankbush----------- 


Tindahay---+-----=-= 


101, 


102, 


McCain 


105, 


106, 107--~---- 


MeCain 


109*: 


Rock outcrop. 


Minidoka 


See footnote at 


i Septic tank 
H absorption 

i fields 
' 
£ 
' 
i} 


iSevere: 
i peres slowly. 
' 

: 

1 

Severe: 

percs slowly. 


t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 


f 

{Severe: 

i slope, 

| percs slowly. 
1 

i 

iSevere: 

1 Slope, 

| peres Slowly. 
t 

1 

1 


, 
iSevere: 

i slope, 

{ peres Slowly. 
t 

t 

iSevere: 

} slope, 

} peres slowly. 
t 

q 

t 


1 


'Severe: 


i peres slowly. 


1Slightssse=<ce65 


iSevere: 
{ depth to rock. 
t 
1 
My 


iSevere: 


{ depth to rock. 
t 

H 

1 

iSevere: 

i slope, 

i depth to rock, 
} peres slowly. 
t 


{Severe: 


| §ASPR >to rock, 
{ peres slowly. 
t 
t 
4 


{Severe: 

{ slope, 

{ depth to rock, 
i peres slowly. 
i 

t 

' 

t 


{| cemented pan, 

{| depth to rock. 
1f 
i 


end of table. 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


Severe: 
seepage. 


{Severe: 
seepage. 


rock. 


rock. 


rock. 


rock. 


Severe: 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
cemented 
depth to 


pan, 


t 
1 
' 
t 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
' 
{ 
1 
' 
1 
1 
1 
‘ 
t 
' 
1 
i 
v 
t 
i) 
1 
i) 
t 
{ 
' 
i) 
t 
1 
{ 
4 
v 
t 
i 
t 
1 
{ 
H 
1 
1 
1 
I 
s 
t 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
v 
t 
1 
1 
U 
H rock. 
' 

i 


Trench 
sanitary 
landfill 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 


° 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 


e 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 


e 
depth to 


Severe: 


e 
depth to 


Severe: 
cemented 
d 


epth to 


' 
i) 
t 
a 
i 
1 
r 
1 
t 
1 
1 
r 
t 
1 
1 
t 
t 
rT 
t 
1 
r 
a 
t 
1 
t 
' 
r 
a 
1 
' 
t 
fT 
t 
1 
r 
a 
t 
1 
1 
i 
r 
1 
t 
t 
r 
a 
1 
t 
t 
1 
' 
if 
1 
' 
U 
1 
' 
i 
t 
a 
t 
1 
t 
a 
t 
1 
1 
I 
r 
i 
t 
1 
t 
a 
t 
1 
l 
1 
' 
1 
t 
1 
t 
HT 
1 
I 
t 
HT 
t 
1 
r 
a 
t 
1 
t 
1 
( 
1 
1 
? 
G 
i 
1 
t 
t 
i 
a 
t 
a 
1 
i 
r 
1 
t 
' 
r 
a 
r 
a 
t 
1 
t 
! 
t 
a 
t 
a 
1 
a 
t 
a 
r 
i 
t 
H] 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


slope. 


=z 
uo 
a 
oO 
= 
o 
or 
o 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Fair: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


lope, 
small stones. 


° 
slope, 
small stones. 


iFair: 


t 
1 
t 
Pf 
i 
t 
r 
1 
t 
! 
t 
1 
t 
i 
- 
' 
Ct 
a 
t 
4 
t 
J 
[3 
i 
t 
' 
1 
1 
t 
rT 
ff 
1 
t 
i 
33 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
1 
' 
. 
1 
t 
a 
t 
1 
t 
1 
7 
1 
t 
1 
1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
H 
t 
rT 
\Fa 
{| too clayey. 
if 

i 


iPoor; 
{| too sandy. 


in layer, 
reclaim, 


y layer, 
reclaim, 


in layer, 
reclaim, 


oor: 
SPds ABkEbim. 


in layer, 
reclaim, 


1 layer, 
reclaim, 
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SOIL SURVEY 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


uv 


oor: 
small stones, 
seepage. 


oor: 
too sandy, 
small stones. 


_ 


Poor: 
too sandy, 
s 


mall stones, 


oor: 

thin layer, 
area reclaim, 
s 


fo} 
slope, 

thin layer, 
area reclaim, 


° 

thin layer, 
area reclaim, 
s 


P 


° 
s 

thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


mall stones. 


° 
slope, 
seepage, 


9 


re) 
slope, 
too sandy. 


fo) 
pee 
too sandy. 


eS = “ eines: wars eee eee 


thin layer, 


too clayey. 


v rT ' 
Soil name and H Septic tank { Sewage lagoon } Trench i Area 
map symbol i absorption ' areas H sanitary H sanitary 
i fields t H landfill i landfill 
1 i ' 
I 
i i i i 
111-----~--~--~------ iSevere: iSevere: ‘Severe: iSevere: 
Moulton H wetness. | seepage, | seepage, 1 Seepage, 
i i floods, { wetness, | wetness. 
i i wetness, { too sandy. H 
t t t 
i ' 1 ’ 
112%: H ! i H 
Notus-—---------~-~— Severe: Severe: Severe; Severe: 
t floods, | Seepage, i floods, i floods, 
H wetness. | floods, | seepage, | Seepage, 
1 i wetness. 1 wetness, | wetness, 
£ t 
1 i 1 t 
Notus-~------------— iSevere iSevere: 1Severe: iSevere 
| floods, { seepage, | floods, | floods, 
i wetness. | floods, | seepage, i seepage, 
H i wetness, | wetness. i wetness. 
1 i H i 
113%: i I H Hy 
Olasaseeysse see les Severe 'Severe: }Severe: tSevere: 
{ slope, i seepage, | depth to rock, { slope, 
i depth to rock. \ ope . seepage. i seepage. 
1 i o rock. 1 ' 
1 t Li t 
i 1 1 1 
Searles--~----~------- isevere Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope, | Slope, i depth to rock. { slope. 
i depth to rock, ; depth to rock. 3 H 
i peres slowly. ! i i 
H i i i 
1148 i i i i 
Ola-~~.------------- Severe: Severe: iSevere iSevere: 
slope, i seepage, \ slope, | slope, 
{| depth to rock. j{ slope, i depth to rock, | seepage. 
H i depth to rock. | seepage. i 
i t t 1 
i ! 1 ' 
Sear les--~----~.--— iSevere: Severe: iSevere: Severe: 
} slope, | slope, i slope, i slope. 
' depth to rock, | depth to rock. | depth to rock. j} 
i peres slowly. \ ! i 
H i ' i 
115 --- +2 == Severe; iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Oliaga Variant i wetness, | seepage, | seepage | seepage, 
i | wetness, i wetness, } wetness. 
i 1 | too sandy. J 
t t t 
sie ! | 
Payette-~~--------- {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. | seepage, i seepage, i seepage, 
i i slope. + too sandy. i slope. 
' t t 
! 1 1 if 
Quincy---------~-~~ iSevere: iSevere iSevere: iSevere: 
{ slope. | Slope, i too sandy, 1 slope, 
H i seepage. 1 Seepage. i seepage. 
i ’ i H 
117* H i i i 
Payette manana nee Severe: iSevere: iSevere severe: 
i slope. i seepage, i seepage, i Seepage, 
i i Slope. i Slope, i Slope. 
i i too sandy. i 
1 I 1 1 
Quincy-~--~--------- isevere: iSevere: rsevere Severe: 
i slope, + slope, i too sandy, i slope, 
i i seepage. | Seepage, i seepage. 
i i i Slope. H 
1 1 a 1 
118-----~--------~~- Severe: isevere: severe: iSlight------- 
Peasley | depth to rock, {| seepage, {i depth to rock, | 
{ cemented pan, | cemented pan, i Seepage. H 
peres slowly. \ depth to rock. } 4 
t € 
i 1 i i 


See footnote at end of table. 


1 
1 
| area reclaim, 
t 
t 
1 
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too clayey. 


1 v id V 1 
Soil name and j Septic tank | Sewage lagoon } Trench H Area H Daily cover 
map symbol \ absorption areas i sanitary i sanitary | for landfill 
Hl fields i H landfill i landfill j 
i 1 i 1 1 
i H i i i 
119, 120, 121------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSlight----------- iPoor: 
Pipeline i; cemented pan. i Seepage, i} too sandy. \ i thin layer, 
i i cemented pan. H 1 t area reclain, 
ct f t 
1 v t 1 1 
122----------------- iSevere: iSevere: j Severe: i\Moderate: ‘Poor: 
Pipeline j} cemented pan. i Seepage, i too sandy. | Slope. i thin layer, 
H i Slope, i H | area reclaim. 
i i cemented pan. t | \ 
H i i i i 
123. i i { i i 
Pits H H } i i 
i t i i H 
124, 125, 126------- Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSlight----~--~--- iPoor: 
Potratz { depth to rock. | depth to rock. {| depth to rock. ji i thin layer, 
i i t i | area reclain. 
€ t t 
‘ rT 1 1 1 
127%: i i i i i 
Potratz----------~- iSsevere: iSevere: Severe: iSlight--~-...----- i;Poor: 
! depth to rock, | depth to rock. { depth to rock. | i thin layer, 
\ i \ i i area reclaim, 
13 
1 i 1 1 1 
Power-~--~---~------ iSevere; iModerate: iModerate: 1Slight----------- iFair: 
1 peres slowly. | slope, i too clayey. H i too clayey. 
H i seepage. i I i 
H i i I i 
128*: i i j i 1 
Potratz--~--------- iSevere: isevere: severe; iModerate: {Poor: 
i depth to rock. j} slope, {| depth to rock. {| slope. i thin layer, 
i i depth to rock. H } area reclain. 
1 U d 1 1 
Trevino------------ Severe: iSevere: i Severe; iModerate: {Poor: 
i depth to rock. j slope, { depth to rock. { slope. | thin layer, 
i i depth to rock. ! i area reclaim. 
1 t V 1 1 
129----------------- Severe: iModerate: i;Moderate: {Slight------~---- iFair: 
Power } peres slowly. i seepage. ' too clayey. H i too clayey. 
ij t i t 1 
| 1 1 1 ' 
130, 13 1---- nanan nn { Severe: iModerate: iModerate: iSslight------- wee | Fair 
Power { peres slowly. i slope, i too clayey. H i too clayey. 
H i Seepage. H i H 
i i i i i 
13 2a nnn nee nee iSevere: Severe: iModerate: iModerate: (Fair 
Power { percs slowly. i Slope. } too clayey. | slope. | slope, 
' i Ht H | too clayey. 
i i H H { 
133*: i i ; i H 
Power------~-------- isevere: iModerate: Moderate: {Slight----------~ iFair: 
i percs slowly. i seepage. too clayey. H ' too clayey. 
1 i 
t a a i i 
McCain--~—----e een Severe: isevere: | Severe: {Slight----------- \Poor: 
! depth to rock. | depth to rock. {| depth to rock. | i thin layer, 
H i H i { area reclaim. 
i H H i i 
134%, 135%: i 1 i i i 
Power-------------- iSevere: iModerate: Moderate: iSlight-------~---- iFair: 
i percs slowly. i slope, ; too clayey. 1 ) too clayey. 
{ i seepage, i H H 
t i H H i 
McCain-------~—----- iSevere: Severe: {Severe: iSlight----------- Poor; 
| depth to rock. j{ depth to rock. | depth to rock, ij i thin layer, 
i i H H { area reclaim. 
H i i 1 H 
136*: H i i i i 
Power-----------=--- iSevere; poevere: iModerate: iModerate: iFair: 
' percs slowly. i slope. ; too clayey. i slope. i slope, 
t t t 
| | | | | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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S 


138% 


Pot 


Tat, 
Pur 


145% 
Pur 


147# 


oil name and 
map symbol 


? 139*: 


ratz—-~--~----+---- 


142, 143----~-- 
dam 


» 146*: 
dam-----------..~ 


See footnote at 


TABLE 8.--SANITARY FACILITIES~-Continued 


{ Septic tank 
H absorption 

i fields 
' 
1 
' 
H 


iSevere: 


depth to rock. 


Slowly. 


, slope, 

i depth to rock, 
} percs slowly. 
t 

i 

' 

' 

t 


isevere: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 

i slope, 

i depth to rock, 
i peres slowly. 
t 

' 

1 

t 


isevere: 
percs Slowly. 


poevere: 
depth to rock. 


roevere: 
cemented pan. 


{Severe: 
i cemented pan. 
H 

i 

iSevere: 

i peres slowly. 
i 

1 

ri 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
peres slowly. 


rsevere: 
cemented pan. 


posevere: 
percs slowly. 


end of table. 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


Severe: 
slope, 
d 


epth to rock. 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Mo 
slope, 
seepage. 


Severe: 


depth to rock. 


un 


evere: 
Seepage, 
ce 


emented pan. 


n 


evere: 
seepage, 
e 


emented pan. 


“a 


evere: 
seepage, 
c 


emented pan. 


= 


oderate: 
Slope, 
seepage. 


mM 


evere: 
seepage, 
cemented pan. 
Moderate: 
seepage. 


Trench 
Sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 


cemented pan. 


Moderate; 


cemented pan. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 


cemented pan. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
cemented pan. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too sandy, 
seepage. 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 


SOIL SURVEY 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim, 


Fairs 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim, 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim, 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim, 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 


thin layer, 
area reclaim, 


too clayey. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim, 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 
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' 
1 

cemented pan. i area reclaim, 
1 
v 


1 i i i i 
Soil name and H Septic tank | Sewage lagoon j Trench H Area H Daily cover 
map symbol i absorption i areas t sanitary t sanitary | for landfill 
H fields H H landfill H landfill H 
1 1 i 1 
1 H H H i 
ugk: I i i H H 
QUENCY ---eRe nanan iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: severe: tPoor: 
i Slope. i Slope, { too sandy, 1 slope, { slope, 
' } seepage. | seepage, i seepage. i too sandy. 
' i i slope. H i 
i I i i H 
Brent-------------- iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: {Poor: 
i slope, i Slope, { slope, 1 Slope, i slope, 
i peres slowly. | Seepage. i too clayey. H 1 too clayey. 
t i t t t 
T i Ly 1 1 
Pou*s i i i i H 
Quince y—-----+-------- iModerate: isevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
i Slope. i slope, { too sandy, i seepage. + too sandy. 
i i seepage. i seepage. H i 
Pi t t t 
1 1 I rT ' 
Lankoush--------~-- Severe: iSevere: iModerate: iModerate: iFair: 
i peres slowly. i slope, i too clayey. + slope. } slope, 
i i seepage. | H i too clayey. 
H i H i H 
tots i i i i ' 
Quiney----- pane Severe: iSsevere: iSevere: Severe: iPoor: 
i slope. i Slope, + too sandy, i Slope, | slope, 
i i seepage. } seepage. | seepage. i too sandy. 
| 
ankbush----------- rsevere: Severe: iModerate: iSevere: iPoor: 
| slope, | slope, | slope, i slope. | slope, 
i percs slowly. { seepage. i too clayey. H i 
f t t t . 
152%; 
Quince y----------- ++ iSevere: Severe: Severe; iSevere: tPoor: 
i slope. | slope, {1 too sandy, { slope, i slope, 
i | seepage. | seepage, | seepage. i too sandy. 
t H i slope. i 1 
i H i i i 
Larnkbush----------— i Severe: iSevere: iSevere: {Severe: {Poor: 
i Slope, i slope, i Slope. + Slope. | slope. 
; peres slowly, i seepage, H I i 
i i H i i 
153: i i i i H 
Rainey------------- isevere: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: {Poors 
i slope, i seepage, i depth to rock, j slope, i slope, 
i depth to rock. {| Slope, | seepage. i seepage, i thin layer, 
i | depth to rock. j i | area reclaim, 
t t t t t 
1 a 1 1 4 
Ola---------------- iSevere: iSevere: Severe: severe: i Poor: 
1 Slope, | seepage, {| depth to rock, j; slope, i thin layer, 
| depth to rock. | slope, i seepage. i seepage. i area reclaim, 
i | depth to rock. j i { slope. 
H i H H i 
154% H I H \ H 
Rainey------------- i Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
| slope, | seepage, { slope, i slope, + slope, 
{} depth to rock. | slope, i; depth to rock, | seepage. i thin layer, 
H | depth to rock. | seepage. H area reclaim. 
t t f t 
A 1 1 1 1 
OQla-------~-------- Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
1 Slope, i seepage, i slope, i Slope, } thin layer, 
1 depth to rock. i Slope, i depth to rock, | seepage. | area reclaim, 
i | depth to rock. | seepage. i | slope. 
t t t t t 
7 a 1 i v 
155%, 156"; i H i H i 
Ridenbaugh------.—— ; Severe: ;Severe: iModerate: iSlight---~-~-~----— {Poor: 
i cemented pan. i seepage, } cemented pan, H i thin layer, 
i + cemented pan. i too sandy. H i area reclaim, 
t t 1 t ' 
1 i 1 i 1 
Seoree---------- iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: iSlight----------- Poor: 
cemented pan. i seepage, } cemented pan, H thin layer, 
t ! t 
t t ' 
i V i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


depth to rock, depth to rock. depth to rock. large stones, 


thin layer. 


Rock outcrop. 


i 1 i! i a 
Soil name and 1 Septic tank {| Sewage lagoon j Trench H Area H Daily cover 
map symbol H absorption { areas i sanitary H sanitary + for landfill 
H fields ' H landfill H landfill i 
ee ee een ey 
1 V ' a t 
t t t t t 
1 y 1 t t 
157. H 1 i i i 
Riverwash. i j i ' ' 
' | i H i 
158*: i i i H : 
Rock outcrop. H i H i i 
t t ig 3 t 
1 1 1 1 i 
Trevino------------ iSevere: |Severe: \Severe: Moderate: iPoor: 
| depth to rock. j slope, t depth to rock. {| slope. i thin layer, 
t Z d a t t ¥ = ‘ 
epth to rock area reclaim 
159. H \ H H i 
Rubble land. | 1 i H H 
id t r t 7 
7 t i i 1 
160, 161, 162---~--~ }Severe: iSevere: iModerate: {Slight----------- Poor: 
Scism | cemented pan. { cemented pan. { cemented pan. i { thin layer, 
t t t : t + 
i H H H j} area reclaim, 
t t t t t 
1 t ' 7 1 
163, 164, 165, 166--jSevere: iSevere: isevere: iSlight----------- 1Poor: 
Seism ; cemented par, i cemented pan, { depth to rock, 1} | area reclaim, 
i depth to rock. {| depth to rock. { cemented pan. H 1 thin layer. 
t t t 7 t 
1 1 rT a a 
167#: i i i H H 
Searles------------ iSevere: Severe: Severe: iModerate: tPoor: 
i depth to rock, | slope, i depth to rock. j{ slope. i thin layer, 
t peres slowly. i depth to rock. | i } small stones, 
i H \ H } area reclaim. 
7 e 
' i 1 1 rT 
Ladd-~------------- iSsevere: iSevere: iModerate: itModerate: {Fair: 
H percs slowly. i slope. i too clayey. i slope, i eles: 
1 I 1 i 1 too clayey. 
t t ri 1 t 
1 I 1 t 1 
168%: H H H i i 
Searles----------.~ 1Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iPoor: 
} slope, i slope, i depth to rock. | slope. i slope, 
{ depth to rock, | depth to rock. | | | thin layer, 
! percs slowly. H i Hl area reclaim. 
t t 4 t 
i rT i 1 1 
Ladd--------------~ iSevere: Severe: iModerate: Severe: 1Poor: 
| Slope, i Slope. i slope, i slope. } slope. 
{ peres slowly. H | too clayey. H H 
t t 3 1 t 
t a 1 1 t 
169*: i i i ; i 
Searles-~----~----- {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: ;Severe; 1Poor: 
{ slope, t Slope, i slope, { slope. i slope, 
+ depth to rock, ji depth to rock. {| depth to rock. j i thin layer, 
{ peres slowly. H I H { area reclaim. 
t ¥ t t t 
i 1 1 1 1 
Ladd------ enn nnn {Severe: severe: iSevere; iSevere: iPoor: 
i slope, i slope. | Slope. slope. slope. 
eres slowly. H 
yy 
170*: i i H H I 
Searles---~-~------- iSevere: Severe: Severe; iSevere: iPoor: 
1 slope, { Slope, | depth to rock. {| slope. i slope, 
i} depth to rock. { depth to rock, | H i large stones, 
Hi i | i i thin layer. 
i i i { i 
Rock outcrop. H H i { i 
: 
171*; i i 1 H i 
Searles~--~-~------ iSevere: Severe: Severe: Severe; iPoor: 
slope, i Slope, } slope, 1 slope. i slope, 
1 t t t 
| | | | 
{ 1 i i 
t t t t 
t t 1 I 
1 t t t 
' 1 ' 1 


See footnote at end of table. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


Soil name and 
imap symbol 


123 
Shabliss 


Tenmile 


178, 179, 
Tindahay 


183, 
Trio 


184, 


186, 187, 
Truesdale 


Truesdale 


190, 
Truesdale 


192, 
Turbyfill 


Turbyfill 
195. 


Urban land 


196%: 


Vanderhoff------- 


See footnote at 


Vieetse goles, 


191----~--~---- 


TABLE 8.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


i Septic tank 
i absorption 
t fields 


iSevere: 


cemented pan. 


ioevere: 


slope, 

percs slowly. 
iSevere: 

1 slope, 

t percs slowly. 
H 


}Slight---------- 


if 
' 
i 
iModerate: 


i Slope. 
H 
t 
f 
' 
1 
q 


isevere: 


depth to rock. 


' 
i 
t 
i 
i 
tSevere: 


depth to rock. 


' 
a 
' 
1 
i 
|Severe: 
depth to 


i rock, 
i cemented 
' 


pan. 
1 
}Severe: 


cemented pan. 


t 
i 
iSevere: 
{ cemented pan. 
i 

t 

i 

t 

1 

iSevere: 

| cemented 
| depth to 
i 
t 


slope, 


end of table. 


1 
Sewage lagoon |} Trench 
areas H sanitary 
H landfill 
eee! ene 

Severe: tModerate: 
seepage, i cemented pan, 
cemented pan, 1 

1 
1 

Severe: Moderate: 

seepage. ' too clayey. 
: 
i 

Severe: iModerate: 
slope, { too clayey. 
seepage. H 

t 
i 

Severe: iModerate: 
slope, i slope, 
seepage. 1 too clayey. 

4 
i 

Severe: {Severe 
slope, + slope. 
seepage. Hf 

t 
i 

Severe: iSevere: 

seepage. i too sandy. 
Ei 
t 

Severe: Severe: 
seepage, {| too sandy. 
slope. H 

H 
i 

Severe: Severe: 
depth to rock. | depth to rock. 

Severe: Severe: 
depth to rock i depth to rock, 

t 
' 
of 

Severe: rSevere: 
depth to rock, {| depth to rock, 
cemented pan. i cemented pan. 

C 
1 

Severe: iModerate: 
seepage, { cemented pan. 
cemented pan. t 

hf 
' 

Severe: Moderate: 
seepage, + cemented pan, 
slope, H 
cemented pan. i 

t 
1 

Severe: iSevere: 
seepage, i depth to rock, 
cemented pan, | cemented pan. 
depth to rock. | 

1 
1 

Severe: iSlight---------- 

seepage. i 
t 
1 

Severe: iSevere: 
seepage, i Slope. 
slope. H 

i 
1 
t 
i] 
t 
t 
i 

Severe: iSevere: 
seepage, i Slope, 
slope, | depth to rock. 
depth to rock. | 

t 
1 


Area 
Sanitary 
landfill 


Moderate: 


slope. 


Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 


slope. 


Slope. 


Severe: 


slope. 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


thin layer, 
area reclaim, 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
Slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim, 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim. 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim, 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim. 


Poor: 

thin layer, 
slope, 

area reclaim. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 

thin layer, 
slope, 

area reclaim. 
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TABLE 8.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Xerollic Haplargids 


1 i t I 1 
Soil name and | Septic tank i Sewage lagoon j Trench H Area H Daily cover 
map symbol t absorption i areas i sanitary H sanitary i for landfill 

i fields i H landfill i landfill H 

eS ah a ee eee 
i 1 1 1 i 
13 t t t 1 
1 1 1 1 i 

197*: \ i t i i 

Van Dusen-—--------— iSevere: isevere;: psevere; ;severe: {Poor: 
i slope, {| seepage, { Slope, i slope, i slope. 
| peres slowly. t slope. i seepage. i seepage. i 
t t C t 1 
1 ‘ a i t 
Payette--—----~----- Severe: Severe: iSevere: Severe: Poor: 

i Slope i seepage, i} seepage, {| seepage, i slope, 
H 1 Slope. | slope, i slope. i seepage. 
H H {| too sandy. H H 
i i i i H 

198*. i i i H i 
i t r t t 
' t a i ' 
t b C t t 
i i 1 1 I 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"good," "fair," and "poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Soil name ard 
map symbol 


Roadfill 


a ere eee ee 
1 
t 
i 
|e nne tenes nnn nae iPoor: 
Abo | frost action. 
t 
! 
enna anne nee iPoor: 
Ada i Shrink-swell. 
t 
' 
if 
Bene - Hee een iPoor: 
Ada + shrink-swell. 
1 
t 
' 
\ 
1 
4Y-.------------------ 'Poor: 
Ada i slope, 
{| shrink=swell. 
t 
5* i 
Aeric Haplaquepts. H 
t 
' 
6 ------ =e iPoor: 
Baldock i frost action. 
t 
* 
| anne ene iFair: 
Beetville {| low strength, 
| frost action. 
r 
1 
8, J----------------- iFair: 
Bissell t low strength, 
i Sshrink-swell. 
t 
1 
Om a a ;Poor: 
Bowns i thin layer, 
| low strength, 
t Shrink-swell. 
t 
11¥: 
BOWNn S--------- nee {Poor: 
; thin layer, 
} Low strength, 
i Shrink-swell. 
t 
I 
Rock outcrop i 
! 
rT 
12------------------- iFair: 
Bram | frost action, 
ij low strength. 
{ 
1 
13, 14, 15----------- tPoor: 
Brent i Shrink-swell, 
{i low strength. 
' 
a 
16 an eae eee iPoor 
Brent { shrink-swell, 
{ low strength. 
t 
i 
| ------ no --  -- iPoor: 
Brent 1 Shrink-swell, 
| low strength. 
1 
i 
18*: i 
Brent.-----+6---- Poor: 


Shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE 9.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


on eceaia ns ra ee ea 
1 Sand H Gravel i Topsoil 
i Lg t 
! t i 
feet — aeesenaaee 
LJ T 1 
t t t 
t i) i 
Poor: ;Unsuited------------- iFair: 
i excess fines. i 1 too clayey. 
: ' : 
4 t 1 
1Unsuited-~------~~--- )G00d-- a nnn eee iPoor 
H i } small stones, 
i H | too clayey. 
t t t 
1 1 1 
iUnsutted------------- 1GO0d ann anew nee ene {Poor: 
{ i i small stones, 
i H | slope, 
i i { too clayey. 
t 7 . 
1 i 1 
iUnsuited---------~—--- {Good------------- == {Poor: 
{ H { small stones, 
H H t slope, 
H i { too clayey. 
I H ! 
t t t 
i \ 1 
t : t 
1 i) +7 
t t t 
1 1 i 
Poor: iUnsuited-----—-~------ iGood. 
, excess fines. i i 
iPoor: 1Unsuited---------—---- {Good. 
i excess fines. H { 
i H i 
t t 
1 1 I 
iUnsuited----~--------- i} Unsuited------------- \Fair: 
H i i too clayey. 
H i i 
7 t 1 
1 1 ‘ 
i Unsuited--—------~—--- i Unsuited—-----~-----~- iPoor: 
H i i too clayey. 
i i I 
f t t 
1 I 1 
t t t 
\ 1 1 
t 1 1 
i Ai 1 
{Unsuited------------- jUnsuited-—-------+—-—- {Poor: 
H i i too clayey. 
i i i 
t t T 
t 1 1 
t t t 
‘ 1 t 
t t t 
i 1 1 
i t 1 
t 1 ‘ 
tUnsuited------~------- {Unsuited------------- iPoor: 
i I } excess salt, 
Hl H i excess sodium, 
| H i 
:Fair: iFair: {Good. 
1 excess fines. i excess fines. H 
i i 1 
ft t U 
1 i 2 a 
iFair: iFair: iFair: 
i; excess fines. i excess fines. i slope. 
t t t 
LY 1 1 
{Fair: iFair: }Poor: 
; excess fines. i excess fines. i slope. 
t ' t 
a 1 7 
t t t 
1 1 I 
iPair: (Fair: iPoor: 
4} excess fines. } excess fines. i slope. 
t t ¥ 
t t i 


235 


See text for definitions of 
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TABLE 9.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS-~Continued 


excess fines. 


ee i ce gt a ae eo 
Soil name and H Roadfill { Sand H Gravel H Topsoil 
map symbol i i i i 
i | H i oe ee 
' 1 ' 1 
i 
18# i i 
HaWeeeeouso en wekeeoos iFair: {Poor: iUnsuited~—----------- iPoor: 
{ Slope, 1 excess fines. H t slope 
i low strength, { i i 
{ frost action, H i H 
I i i i 
19¥: i i ' i 
Brent-----+---~----~--~ {Poor iFair: iFair: Fair: 
| shrink-swell, | exeess fines. i excess fines, ! slope 
i low strength, i i H 
t t t t 
1 (4 1 i 
Ladd--~--~-~---~+----— Pair: {Poor: ;Unsuited—-—-—~---~---— Fair: 
! low strength, i excess fines. i i slope 
| frost action. i i H 
: j H i 
20% i i i H 
Brent-----------~---- iPoor: iFair: iFair: iPoor: 
i shrink-swell, i excess fines. i excess fines. 1 slope 
| low strength. { i i 
t i t t 
1 iT i iT 
Ladd--------------~-- iFair: +Poor: iUnsuited----~-------- iPoor: 
i slope, } excess fines. i i Slope. 
| low strength, i i H 
i frost action, 1 1 i 
H i i i 
21%: i Hl i H 
Brent---------------~ iPoor: iFair: Fair: Poors: 
| shrink-swell, i excess fines. 1 excess fines. i slope. 
i low strength. i t i 
t t t 1 
1 1 i t 
Searles-------------- iPoor: iUnsuited------------- {Unsuited----------~-~ Poors 
i thin layer, { Hi i Slope, 
| area reclaim. t i i small stores, 
T t t t 
1 ? i 1 
os Fair: {Poors :Unsuited------------—- Good. 
Cashmere | frost action. { excess fines, i i 
t . 1 t 
I i t bY 
235--5- senses eset eee {Fair: {Poors iUnsuited---~--~------ ifair: 
Cashmere i frost action, { excess fines, i i slope. 
Li; t t 1 
1 i i + 
2 nn ee enn een = iFair: Poor: {Unsuited------------- iPoor: 
Cashmere i Slope, i excess fines, H i slope. 
{ frost action. ! t ' 
14 t r U 
1 I 1 a 
Fhe ee ea 1Poor: iFair: iPair: iPoor: 
Chance | wetness, } excess fines. | excess fines. i wetness 
1 frost action. i ' i 
i i H i 
26, Qf eeeeen~--------- iFair: iUnsuited------------- iUnsuited------------- iFair: 
Chardoton i low strength. : { i too clayey, 
i i H { large stones. 
H i H H 
28": i i H i 
Chardoton--------—---— iFair: tUnsuited--—-----~--—~ iUnsuited-~-~...~------ iFair: 
{ low strength. H i { too clayey. 
C t i ed 
rT 1 t ' 
Kiesel Variant------- iPoor: iUnsuited---------~--— 1Unsuited-~--~--~-----~ iPoor: 
| low strength. H i i too clayey, 
H H H | excess salt, 
i i H 1 excess sodium, 
i i i i 
29%; i t H 1 
Chardoton-------- ea iFair: {Unsuited----------—~— {Unsuited-----~~---—-- 1Fair: 
{| low strength. H H ‘ too clayey. 
t t 1 1 
? i t i 
Tindahay-----------~- 1 GO0d nae ne iPair: {Unsuited------------- iFair: 
t 1 


See footnote at end of table. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


Soil name ard 


30, 


31 


map symbol 


Chilcott 


ek! 


wey 


33h 


Chilcott-~--~---...-—. 


gue 35"; 


Chileott-----~-—----- 


Sebree~~~-- eee 


37*, 38*, 39%: 
Chilcott-----+-~---.-- 


Sebree------~~------~.- 


40, 


41, 


42, 


colthorp 


Urban land. 


iid, Wo) 60~asencss- 45 
Elijah 


51, 


be, 


Elijah 


See footnote at end 


TABLE 9.~-CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS—-Continued 


Roadfill 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Poor: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength, 


Poor; 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Fair: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength, 


Fair: 

thin layer, 
area reclaim, 
frost action. 


in layer, 
reclaim. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Fair: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Fair: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Fair: 

wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


Fair: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Fair: 


thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


of table. 


' 
! 
1 
! 
1 
t 
1 


1 
t 
1 
t 
i) 
t 
I 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
l 
t 
1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
t 


! 
' 
! 
t 
1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
H 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i] 
! 
1 
t 
r) 
{ 
' 
t 
1 
1 
i 
{ 
l 
1 
' 
t 
1 
t 
a 
t 
1 
' 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
1 
t 
{ 
a 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
a 
t 
1 
t 
! 
r 
a 
1 
t 
1 
' 
t 
i 
t 
z 
t 
a 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
a 
{ 
‘ 
r 
a 
if 
a 
t 
' 
t 
i 
' 
1 
t 
1 
! 
1 
t 
a 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
' 
1 
' 
t 
1 
t 
a 
f 
' 
1 
1 


Unsuited 


Poor: 
excess 


Fair: 


excess 


Poor: 


excess 


Fair: 


excess 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Sand 


fines. 


fines. 


fines. 


fines. 


t 
1 


t 
rT 


G 


Unsuited 


Poor: 
excess 


Fair: 


excess 


Poor: 


excess 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


ravel 


fines. 


fines. 


fines. 


Topsoil 


\Poor: 


too clayey. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 


Good. 


Poor: 


' 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
1 
cf 
C 
1 
1 
t 
t 
i 
t 
1 
' 
1 
I 
t 
4 
i 
C 
i 
{| too clayey. 
H 

H 

t 


iPoor: 
excess salt, 
excess sodium. 


iPoor: 
too clayey. 


excess salt, 


t 

i 

t 

i 

t 

7 
{Poor: 
i 

{| excess sodium, 
H 

t 

i 


thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Good, 


layer, 
reclaim, 


layer, 
reclaim. 


237 


238 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


57, 58---~-------- 


Feltham 


59*: 


Feltham-----—-~--~--— 


Rubble land. 


TABLE 9,--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~-Continued 


iFair: 

low strength, 
frost action, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
frost action. 


Poor: 


rost action. 


mo 


frost action. 


iFair: 

{ low strength, 
| frost action. 
£ 

' 

t 


+Poor: 
thin layer, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


t 

i 

t 

1 

t 

a 

i 

i 

iPoor: 

1 thin layer, 
{ low strength, 
} shrink-swell, 
+ 

t 

1 

t 

i 

{ 


Fair: 

i wetness, 

i shrink-swell, 
t frost action. 
H 

t 

i 


Fair: 

1 low strength, 
i frost action. 
2. 
' 
a 


1 low strength, 
t frost action. 
t 


| low strength, 
{ shrink-swell. 
t 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


Roadfill 


Sand 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited-----~~-~-- 


Unsuited---------- 


Unsuited---~------— 


Unsuited----------— 


Poor: 
excess fines, 


Poor: 
excess fines, 


Fair: 
excess fines, 


G 


Unsuited 


t 
iY 
\Unsuited 
H 
' 
1 


iUnsuited 


iUnsuited 


iUnsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


ravel 


SOIL SURVEY 


Topsoil 


Fair: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Fair: 
small stones. 


Fair. 
small stones. 


Good. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
excess salt. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
small stones, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
slope, 

large stones. 


Good, 


Fair: 
slope. 


slope, 
small stones. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


TABLE 9.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


69%: 1 
Haw------------------ tFair: 
i Slope, 
{ low strength, 
! frost action, 
1 
t 
LankbuShe-na-a-e eee {Fair 
| slope, 
; low strength, 
{ Shrink-swell. 
t 
I 
70*; i 
Haw------------------ iPoor: 
i Slope. 
t 
1 
Lankbush----------—-- iPoor: 
1 slope. 
ig 
ry 
71, 72---------------- iFair: 
Jenness i low strength. 
t 
a 
ae eee {Poor: 
Kunaton { thin layer, 
{ low strength, 
1} shrink-swell. 
t 
n 
(57s ! 
Kunaton-------------- Poor: 


thin layer, 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 
Rubble land, 


76*, 77*, 78%: i 


{| thin layer, 

i low strength, 
i shrink-swell. 
i 


Sebr ee--------------- iPoor: 
thin layer. 


TQ new een enn iFair: 
Ladd | low strength, 
} frost action. 
t 
i 
80-------- = = ------- {Fair: 
Ladd slope, 


i 

{ low strength, 
| frost action. 
t 


8 1 oan ee ene eee }Poor: 
Ladd i slope. 
t 
82*: 
Ladd----------------=- iFair 
slope, 


’ 

it low strength, 
| frost action, 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


' 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
t 


Poor: 
excess 


Fair: 
excess 


Poor: 
excess 


Fair: 
excess 


Poor: 
excess 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


t 
1 
1 
' 
i 
iF 
| 
' 
1 
' 
1 
' 
' 
t 
H 
' 
| 
t 
t 
1 
t 
¥ 
1 
bs 
i 
4 
1 
' 
1 
t 
I 
t 
t 
I 
1 
' 
V 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
rT 
x 
t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
I 
t 
a 
t 
1 
t 
i 
r 
1 
i 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
J 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
1 
1 
4 
t 
i 
C 
1 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
' 
rt 
a 
t 
! 
i 
1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
r 
i 
t 
1 
t 
a 
%: 
i 
t 
' 
t 
i 
t 
i 
iUnsuited 
t 

1 

| 

a 

' 


Sand Gravel 


fines. 


fines. 


1 
H 
t 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
t 
, 
' 
i 
t 
i 
t 
1 
' 
1 
t 
i 
i 
fines. H 
i 
! 
i) 
' 
I 
t 
1 
t 
1 
1 
5 
' 
1 
' 
fines, 1 
H 

i 

1 

1 

t 

1 


ers ;Unsuited-----~-~---~---{ Poor: 


H i too cl 
i { area r 
i i thin 1 
1 Lj 
t i 
1 t 


meee eee {Unsuited-=-—-~-~------j Poor: 

too cl 
area r 
thin 1 


eee een jUnsuited------------~-;Poor: 


i too el 
} arear 
i thin 1 
t 


fines. 1 
1 excess 
t 


fines. 


fines. 


fines. 
fines. 


a a ee ee 1 GO0d - aan nan} POOL: 

i i small 
i i slope. 
t t 
t 1 


apo eee 


Topsoil 


ayey, 
eclaim, 
ayer. 


ayey, 
eclaim, 
ayer. 


ayey, 
eclaim, 
ayer. 


salt, 
sodium. 


stones, 
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240 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


Van Dusen---------- 


89%: 


Lank bush-~--------- 


90%: 


See footnote at 


TABLE 9.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--—Continued 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Fair: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim. 


Fair: 

slope, 

low strength, 
frost action. 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim. 


Poor: 
Slope. 


Poor: 

Slope, 

thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
Slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Fair: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Poor: 
shrink~swell, 
low strength. 


Fair: 

slope, 

low strength, 
Shrink-swell. 


Poor: 


shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


of table. 


Sand 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor; 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines, 


Poor: 
excess 


Poor: 
excess 


Fair: 


excess fines. 


Fair: 


excess fines. 


Fair: 


excess fines. 


Fair: 


excess fines, 


1 


Gravel 


Unsuited----~-------— 


Unsuited----~-.--~-- a 


Unsuited------~---~--- 


Unsuited—-~—--~-~-~~-~-—- 


Unsuited----. sesieuae’ 


Unsuited--—--~-.--—-— 


Unsuited-------~--~--- 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited-----— aes 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


SOIL SURVEY 


small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


lope, 


unuod 


slope, 


slope, 


Fair: 
slope. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


91*; 


Lankbush--~-----~--— 


g2*: 


Lankbush----------- 


Chardoton-----——--- 


93*: 


Lankbush-~-~~-----~-— 


Que: 


95*: 


Lankbush----------—-— 


Tenmile--—----------— 


96*: 


Lank bush--—--—------— 


Tenmile--—-~-------~ 


O7T*: 


Lankbush----------- 


Tenmile------------ 


98*: 


Lankbush----—~----~--- 


Tenmile------------ 


See footnote ‘at 


TABLE 9.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 
———<— ee a ee eS ey ee 


iPoor: 


1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
{ slope. 
t 

i 


--]Poor: 


it Slope, 

1 shrink-swell, 
i low strength. 
t 

t 

i 

t 


--iFair: 


{ low strength, 
| shrink-swell, 
t 
1 
i 


-~iFair: 


low strength. 


--iFair: 


i slope, 

i low strength, 
i shrink-swell. 
t 

7 

t 


--jFair: 
{ slope, 

i low strength, 
i frost action. 
t 

' 

' 

4 


--iPoor: 


slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


1 
i 

' 

iFair: 

i low strength, 
| shrink-swell. 
t 

V 

1 

} 


Fair: 
shrink-swell, 


Fair: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


—--iFair: 


shrink-swell, 


--iFair: 


| slope, 

} low strength, 
i shrink-swell. 
t 

1 

t 


Fair: 


slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Poor; 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


end of table. 


Roadfill 


, 
H Sand 
H 
t 
1 


1 
i 
H 
iPair: 

excess fines, 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 


1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
| 
t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t excess fines. 
t 

a 

t 

: 


Fair: 
excess fines, 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 


t 
4 
1 
! 
t 
rT 
tf 
t 
t 
a 
t 
1 
t 
i 
14 
1 
t 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
, 
T 
I 
t 
1 
t 
1 
Er 
' 
t 
t 
t 
1 
' 
1 
' 
i) 
' 
1 
! 
i 
1 
1 
' 
1 
' 
1 
' 
1 
bj 
t 
1 
1 
1 
i] 
1 
1 
i 
1 
t 
t 
y 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
i 
z 
rT 
t 
t 
t 
' 
e 
rT 
t 
i 
t 
' 
t 
rT 
t 
1 
t 
r 
t 
1 
1 : 
} excess fines, 
t 

' 

t 

, 

t 

1 

t 

1 

r 

a 


Unsuited---------- 


Unsuited---------- 


Unsuited---------- 


Unsuited---------- 


Unsuited---------- 


Gravel 


ir: 
xcess fines. 


oo 


{Unsuited-------~-~- 


iFair: 


iFair: 


Fair: 
small stones. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Fair: 
small stones, 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Fair: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 
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TABLE 9.~-CONSTRUCTION MATERIAI S~-Continued 


Soil name and Roadfill Sand Gravel 


a 

t Topsoil 
map symbol i 

t 

7 


i 
t 
a 
99%, 100*: \ 
/ 
1 


thin layer, small stones. 


area reclaim. 


1 1 1 
t t t 
i | i 
Lank bush-=-~-+-------- Fair: iFair: |Unsuited------------- iFair: 
i low strength, | excess fines. i i Small stones. 
1 shrink- ie H i i 
ieee 
Tindahay---~---------- {GOOd=~—~---=—---- eee Fair: {Unsuited---------- iFair: 
H | excess fines. H i too sandy. 
t I t t 
t 7 1 i 
101, 102, 103--------- ;Poor i Unsuited—--------~-~- ;Unsuited—----+-~-~--—-~ {Pair: 
McCain i thin layer, i 1 i thin layer, 
| area reclaim. H H i area reclaim, 
t t t t 
1 rf t t 
104----+-------~-~------ iPoor: iUnsuited--~------— ee {Unsuited—-----.------ {Fair: 
McCain i thin layer, { H t Slope, 
| area reclaim. i i i area reclaim, 
H i i { thin layer. 
t t t t 
1 t 1 t 
105, 106, 107----~-~-- Poor: jUnsuited----—-—---—--=-— i Unsuited----- aae-- = iFair: 
MeCain {| thin layer, H : i large stones, 
{ area reclaim. { H | area reclaim, 
H i thin layer. 
r 
t 1 1 1 
108---~—-- ee {Poor {Unsuited-~~——--~--~--~- 'Unsuited----—~-~--—---- iFair: 
McCain | thin layer, H i | large stones, 
{ area reclaim, H i 1 slope, 
i i i { area reclaim. 
H i t i 
109*: ' i i i 
McCain-------------~- iPoor i Unsuited-.~-~-~-------— iUnsuited------------- tFair: 
} thin layer, H i i large stones, 
{ area reclaim. i i { area reclaim, 
H i i { thin layer. 
iq t t t 
Rock outcrop 
£ t t t 
1 . 1 a 
110----+-~- + {Poor: iUnsuited--.~~----~----— iUnsuited------------- ifair: 
Minidoka i thin layer, H i { area reclaim, 
| area reclaim. H H i} thin layer. 
t t t t 
111-----~------------- oe i Peers {Good were nee nen raead, 
Moulton i frost action. | excess fines. H i 
4 t t : 
1 7 1 1 
112#: ! i t 
Notus-—-~---—-~--~---- iPair: jFair: iPair: {Poor: 
i frost action. j excess fines. { excess fines. { small stones. 
T t s 4 
1 1 a 1 
Notus-----~-—--------- {Fair: Fairs: Fair: tPoor: 
i frost action. 1 excess fines. i excess fines. {| small stones. 
t t t t 
i rT 1 t 
113%: i H H i 
Ola------------------ }Poor: {Unsuited-----------~- jUnsuited-----------—~ iPoor: 
t = t 
i thin layer, i H t slope. 
+ area reclaim. ‘ ‘ 
£ t # t 
1 1 1 rT 
Searles—~------------ iPoor: {Unsuited------- eens iUnsuited---.-.------— {Poor: 
i thin layer, i H { slope, 
| area reclaim. ! H { small stones. 
‘ ' i i 
114ye i \ ' ' 
Olan---- ee ee {Poor: {Unsuited-----------=-- {Unsuited--~-----.———- {Poor: 
i thin layer, i i i slope. 
1 area reclaim, i H i 
1 slope. { t ‘ 
i i H i 
Searles-------------- tPoor: tUnsuited------~----~-- iUnsuited---~---------- iPoor: 
slope, i slope, 
1 
' 
t 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


ADA CO 


So 


Peasl 


119, 1 
Pipel 


Pipel 


123. 
Pits 


124, 1 
Potra 


127*: 
Potra 


129, 1 
Power 


Se 


UNTY, IDAHO 


il name and 
map symbol 


ey 


20, 
ine 


121--------- 


ine 


25, 126--------- 


tz 


i ce 


30, 


e footnote at 


TABLE 9.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


slope, 


Poor: 
low strength. 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim. 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim. 


Poor: 
area 
thin 


reclain, 
layer. 


Poor: 
area 
thin 


reclaim, 
layer. 


Fair: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


Poor: 
area 
thin 


reclaim, 
layer. 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim. 


Fair: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


end of table. 


excess 


Fair: 
excess 


Poor: 
excess 


Fair: 
excess 


Poor: 
excess 


Unsuited 


Poor: 
excess 


Poor: 
excess 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


fines. 


fines. 


fines. 


fines. 


fines. 


fines. 


fines. 


! 
i 


G 


Unsuited 


xecess 


Fair: 
excess 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


ravel 


fines. 


fines. 


1 
t 
1 
' 


a 
' 
1 


l 
t 
H 
t 
1 


t 
' 
t 


+ 
' 
1 


t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
' 
H 


i 
l 


t 
( 
1 
t 
1 
' 
i 
t 
i 
! 
1 
i 
1 
i 
t 
H 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
L 
l 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
too clayey. 
Poor: 
area 
thin 


reclaim, 
layer. 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim. 


Fair: 

area reclaim, 
small stones, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 

area reclaim, 
small stones. 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


slope, 
thin layer, 
small stones. 


area reclaim, 
large stones, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 
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tt A eA 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


133*, 134", 135%: 


133%, 134*, 135*: 
McCain----a---- eee 


McCain--~-+-~~—-—------ 


137*, 138*, 139*: 


141, 142, 143--------- 
Purdam 


TH4*®, 145%, 146%: 
Purdam-~—--------—--—-— 


i) 
t 
1 


1 
1 
1 
i 
t 
t 


See footnote at end 


Roadfill 


Fair: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


Fair: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Fair: 

low strength, 
shrink-—swell, 
frost action. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Fair: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Fair: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 

low strength, 
frost action, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 

low strength, 
frost action, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell, 
frost action, 


of table. 


Poor: 
excess 


Poor: 
excess 


Sand 


fines. 


fines. 


G 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


Unsuited 


ravel 


SOIL SURVEY 


Topsoil 


Fair: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 

area reclaim, 
too clayey, 
thin layer. 


Fairs 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 

slope, 

thin layer, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
large stones, 
thin layer, 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 

area reclaim, 
small stones, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 

area reclaim, 
too clayey, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 

area reclaim, 
too clayey, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 
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area reclaim. 


245 


_———-—--_- ---ererer_—~—~=—V—~a A —— 
1 t t i 
Soil name and t Roadfill H Sand H Gravel H Topsoil 
map symbol H t \ H 
t 1 t t 
1 v I I 
ed eG ge ee, ~ ? 
1u7*: H i ’ i 
Purdam--------------- iFair: iPoor: iUnsuited---—-~------— iFair: 
{ low strength, + excess fines. t i area reclaim, 
i frost action, i H } too clayey, 
{ thin layer. i i { thin layer. 
t hi t t 
1 J ! a 
Power -------=-------- iFair: iUnsuited------------- iUnsuited-----~-.-----~— {Fair: 
} low strength, i i i too clayey. 
{ shrink-swell, i t i 
i frost action. 1 i i 
t t t t 
1 t 1 if 
Urban land. t Hi i i 
t i t C 
! 1 1 1 
148------------------- 1GQ0d—---------------- iPoor? iUnsuited------------- iPoor: 
Quincey i i excess fines. H | too sandy. 
C t > t 
1a": | | | | 
Quincy--------------- {Poor: {Poor! TUnsuited---------e n= {Poor: 
' slope. { excess fines, i i slope, 
H H i } too sandy. 
i 1 i i 
Brent---------------- {Poor: iFair: iPair: {Poor: 
i Slope, ! exeess fines. 1 excess fines. | slope. 
‘ shrink-swell, i H H 
; low strength. i i i 
H i i i 
150%; i i H H 
Quincy--------------- [GOOd anna nena ene Poor: {Unsuited——----~------ }Poor: 
i { excess fines. H { too sandy. 
t 4 t t 
y i 1 i 
Lank bush-----------=- iFair: iFair: jUnsuited—~------+----- iFair: 
{ low strength, { excess fines. i {| slope, 
| shrink-swell. H H | small stones. 
i H i i 
151*: i i i i 
Quince y-----~----~----- iFair: {Poor: tUnsuited-----+-----~- }Poor: 
{ Slope. i excess fines. H i slope, 
H H H t too sandy. 
{ i H H 
Lankbush------------- iFair: \Fair: iUnsuited------------- }Poor: 
1 slope, i excess fines. i i slope. 
{ low strength, i i i 
{ shrink-swell. i i \ 
i H 1 i 
152": t i i i 
Quince y-=-+------------- \Poor: tPoor: iUnsuited----—-------- Poor: 
| slope, i excess fines. { i slope, 
\ { H { too sandy. 
t t E r 
i t a a 
Lankbush-—----------- }Poor: iFair: i Unsuited------------- iPoor: 
{ slope. i excess fines. i i Slope. 
‘3 £ t t 
1 i) t 1 
15373 1 H i i 
Rainey--~-------~---- i Poor: iUnsuited------------- i Unsuited-~--+.---~---- Poor: 
{ thin layer, | i | slope. 
1 slope, i i i 
| area reclaim. i i i 
Ola------------------ {Poor: \Unsuited-~---~------- {Unsuited-------~------ 1Poor: 
| thin layer, i H i slope. 
' area reclaim. i i 1 
I | i I 
154*: H H i H 
Rainey---------~----- {Poor: {Unsuited-~------~------ ;Unsuited—------------ iPoor: 
| thin layer, 1 slope. 
i slope, 
1 : 
H H 


See footnote at end 


of table. 
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Soil name and 
Map symbol 


TABLE 9.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


155*, 
Ridenbaugh 


Sebree 


157. 


156*: 


Riverwash 


158": 
Rock outcrop. 


Trevino 


159. 


Rubble land 


160, 


161, 


Scism 


163, 


164, 165, 


Scism 


167*: 


Searles 


168*; 


169*: 


Searles 


See footnote at 


162------- 


166---- 


' 
rT 
' 
1 
t 
1 
! 
' 


--} 


Roadfill 


Poor: 

thin layer, 
area reclaim, 
slope. 


Poor: 
low strength, 
shrink~swell. 


iFair: 


low strength, 
frost action. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Fair: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim. 


Poor: 
thin 
area 


layer, 
reclaim. 


Fair: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim, 


slope, 
low strength, 
frost action, 


Poor: 

slope, 

thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 
slope. 


of table. 


wet a ee a nn nn nn ne a nn i nn i re ee te en re ee et ee te en ee ee et ee ee ne te en en ne ee ce ee eee et ee ee ee ee ee fe ee 


i 
Sand i Gravel 
H 
i 
per EN Sree SS, 
1 
Unsuited-------~-~- ‘Unsuited-----------—-— 
; 
t 
t 
1 
' 
t 
1 
i 
Fair: 'Unstited-aanes aoe 
excess fines. | 
i 
t 
1 
Hl 
Fair: tUnsuited---~--------- 
excess fines. r 
H 
tT 
v 
t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
C 
1 
t 
1 
i 
Unsuited---------- ‘inst bédese- co seucecu 
1 
{ 
| 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
' 
Unsuited---------- iUnsuited------------- 
t 
1 
1 
Unsuited-----~--~~-~ 'Unsuited—----—--------- 
t 
1 
' 
‘ 
t 
Unsuited---------- \Unsuited------.------ 
t 
1 
Dk 
Poor 'Unsuited------4-----— 
excess fines. { 
i 
t 
Unsuited---------- ' Unsuited-------~------ 
1 
i 
t 
Poor: !Unsuited--------~--~~~ 
excess fines. I 
1 
1 
t 
i 
' 
Unsuited-----~---~ | Unsuited--------~..-- 
' 
t 
£ 
i 
' 
t 
Poor 'Unsuited-----~-------~ 
excess fines. H 
t 
? 


SOIL SURVEY 


Topsoil 


too clayey, 
thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


excess salt, 
excess sodium. 


Poor: 

area reclaim, 
large stones, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
area 
thin 


reclaim, 
layer. 


Fair: 
area 
thin 


reclaim, 
layer. 


Poor: 
small stones. 


Fair: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
slope. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


i ain a come i 
Soil name and t Roadfill { Sand i G 
t t t 
map symbol ' ! : 
zon Oe Seen ene praaeere ee =~ veeeeerees 
170%; i i i 
Sear les----.-~-----.-- iPoor: ;Unsuited---—-~----~--- iUnsuited 
i area reclaim, i i 
t large stones, i i 
{ thin layer. i | 
t t t 
if Fr rT 
Rock outcrop. i I i 
i i i 
171%: i i i 
Sear les-------- ane iPoor: iUnsuited-~----~------ iUnsuited 
i slope, i i 
| thin layer, i I 
{ large stones. i I 
t t 1 
1 , 1 
Rock outcrop. 1 i i 
t t t 
1 I iT 
172, 173-------------- {Fair: }Poor: iUnsuited 
Shabliss i low strength, i excess fines. 
i frost action. H H 
1 Pi t 
t t 1 
1TH, 175 n-ne - eee nee | Fair: iUnsuited--------.---- {Good--~-- 
Tenmile i shrink-swell. i i 
t ' 
t t a 
176------~-- =~ iFair: iUnsuited--------~---- }Good--=-= 
Tenmile i Slope, i H 
i shrink-swell. H ! 
t t t 
1 rT i 
177 ---- ee ee Poor: \Unsuited----------- 1Good---- 
Tenmile j slope. i H 
t 
1 I i 
t C t 
t i ' 
178, 179, 180--~----—- {Good=—=-~3— =e iFair: iUnsuited 
Tindahay i i excess fines. i 
t t t 
i 7 i 
18 1------ ee [GOO0d-—-=3 nee iPair: jUnsuited 
Tindahay i } excess fines. 
1 t t 
| 
182": i 1 ' 
Trevino--~~------~---- {Poor [Unsuited------------- {Unsuited 
} thin layer, i H 
{ area reclaim. 4 i 
i i 
' i i 
Potratz-------------- jPoor: 1Unsuited-—----------~ iUnsuited 
{ area reclaim, i H 
{ thin layer. H i 
4 t 
* i} i 
183, 184, 185--------- {Poor: +Unsuited---~---------- iUnsuited 
Trio {i thin layer, H t 
' area reclaim. H 4 
t t t 
' 1 t 
186, 187, 188-------—- iFair: iPoor: ‘Unsuited 
Truesdale i low strength, i excess fines. 
{ frost action, H i 
1 t t 
| | | 
189s usRpanstohacetbeesis {Pair: iPoor: iUnsuited 
Truesdale | low strength, } excess fines. 
| frost action. H i 
t t t 
a 4 i 
190, 191-------------- {Poors }Unsuited------------— iUnsuited 
Truesdale thin layer, i 
area reclaim. 4 
H 
t 
t 


TABLE 9.-~CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


See footnote at end 


of table. 


a ae a mp re i me rte 


I 
ravel H Topsoil 
i 
1 
aan as 
i 
t 
1 
iain aie eit tPoor; 
i slope, 
| large stones. 
{ 
t 
1 
i 
i 
i 
Aletta, iPoor: 
| slope, 
} large stones. 
H 
hy 
t 
i 
i 
ee een Poor: 
} thin layer, 
i area reclaim. 
i 
SSoeee nee Poor: 
i small stones. 
1 
i 
Some eens iPoor: 
i small stones, 
i slope. 
1 
i 
Hee aaa eos, {Poors 
i small stones, 
i Slope. 
H 
peepee iFair: 
i too sandy. 
i 
cap aa aa eve eee iFairs: 
i too sandy, 
} Slope. 
H 
H 
SGania wees Poor: 
{ area reclaim, 
j large stones, 
i thin layer. 
H 
wee eee Fair: 
i area reclaim, 
i thin layer. 
t 
1 
Bases sasha ;Poor: 
{| thin layer, 
i area reclaim, 
i 
cee ere jFair: 
i area reclaim, 
i small stones, 
| thin layer. 
1 
I 
ReSenseecenes. iFair: 
i slope, 
i thin layer, 
| small stones. 
H 
om peepee seen are iFair: 


area reclaim, 
small stones, 
thin layer. 
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248 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


192, 
Turbyfill 


Turbyfill 


195.5 
Urban land 


196*; 


Vanderhof f-——---------- 
(extremely stony) 


Vanderhof f---------+— 
(very gravelly) 


197*: 
Van Dusen------------ 


Payette----~~-------- 


198*, 
Xerollic Haplargids 


TABLE 9.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Fair: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
area reclaim. 


Poor: 

thin layer, 
area reclaim, 
slope. 


Poor: 
Slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


i; Unsuited--------—--~-- 


SOIL SURVEY 


Poor: 
slope. 


excess sodium, 
slope, 
large stones. 


Poor: 

excess sodium, 
slope, 

small stones. 


# See description of the map unit for composition and behavior charaeteristics of the map unit. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


TABLE 10.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
that the soil was not evaluated] 


1 
Soil name and | Pond 
map symbol H reservoir 
i areas 
' 
{ 
|----------------- {Seepage--------— 
Abo i 
1 
! 
2, 3, deneeneneenn }Slope, 
Ada {| seepage. 
5*, 
Aeric Haplaqueptsi 
t 
' 
Gee eee eee ee wae | S@epagen-aa— == 
Baldock i 
i 
H 
[eee enna nnn {Seepage------~- 
Beetville H 
t 
' 
§~-------------- + i Seepage------~~ 
Bissell t 
t 
1 
Qn - a --- iSeepage, 
Bissell { slope, 
H 
10---- == - !Slope---------— 
Bowns i 
t 
t 
1 
i 
11*; H 
BOWN Sann-ana n-ne {Slope---------- 
r 
i 
i 
Rock outcrop. i 
t 
1 
VD wea nee nn ee ee en i Seepage~--~-~-~ 
Bram \ 
i 
i 
13----- eee i Seepage, 
Brent | slope. 
t 
i 
14, 15, 16, 17----iSeepage, 
Brent i Slope. 
t 
18*: i 
Brent-----~--~---- iSeepage, 
i slope. 
i 
' 
HawWe--------- eee iSlope, 
i seepage, 
t 
19*, 20*: H 
Br ent------------ iSeepage, 
i slope. 
' 
i 
Ladd------------- iFavorable----—- 


See footnote 


at end of table. 


1 

i Embankments, 
| dikes, and 
4 levees 
rT 

t 

1 


iSeepage, 
wetness. 


{[Favorable----.4 
iFavorable--~--— 
i 
i 
{Favorable--———~ 
t 
' 
t 


tThin layer, 
hard to pack. 


iThin layer, 
hard to pack, 
low strength. 


iPiping, 
excess salt. 


pack. 


$ 
pack. 


pack. 


Piping, 
low strength, 
seepage. 


F 
iF 
t 
1 
i 
i 
t 
J 
t 
t 
4: 
rT 
i 
t 
1 
t 
' 
i 
is 
+ 
1 
t 
t 
{ 
1 
' 
- 
1 
I 
1 
t 
Seepage, 

i hard to pack. 
t 


iFavorable-~--—~ 


1 
Hy 


Deep to water, 
slow refill. 


iDeep to water, 
Slow refill. 


Deep to water 


iNo 


z= 
° 


= 
°o 


= 
°o 


Deep to water, 
Slow refill, 
salty water. 


= 
o 


Walefansaaene 


= 
° 


watere------ 


= 
oO 


water-+----~— 


= 
oO 


water--~----— 


= 
fe} 


water~------— 


water--—----- 


Frost action--- 


Poor outlets, 
wetness. 


to rock, 
slowly. 


te rock, 
slowly. 


Wetness, 
excess salt, 
excess sodium. 


Slope, 
rooting depth, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 


1 
rooting depth, 
erodes easily. 


Wetness, 
excess salt, 
excess sodium, 


l 
t 
1 
; 
' 
L 
on ea 
t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
i 
1 
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Absence of an entry indicates 


= Sa ——— i ii a a 
Aquifer-fed j Drainage i Irrigation Grassed 
excavated H H waterways 
ponds i i 
pie ee el No es 


Erodes easily. 


iolope, 
percs slowly. 


1 
i 
i 
Ly 
1 
t 
t 
H 
iFavorable, 
t 
: 
t 
1 
' 


1 
iFavorabdle, 


t 
1 


\Favorable. 
t 
t 
1 


iSlope. 


Slope, 

erodes easily, 
peres slowly, 
rooting depth. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly, 
rooting depth. 


Excess sodium, 
excess salt. 


Peres slowly. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


:Slope, 

i erodes easily, 
i percs slowly. 
1 

1 

1 


islape, 
erodes easily. 


erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 
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TABLE 10.--WATER MANAGEMENT-~Continued 


SOIL SURVEY 


t tT i ee t t 1 i 
Soil name and $ Pond | Embankments, {| Aquifer-fed }| Drainage i Irrigation i Grassed 
Map symbol I reservoir | dikes, and H excavated H H H waterways 
1 areas i levees i ponds t i i 
1 if iH Oe ee gt * eres gee ea — 
: Ig t t t C 
ye 
: 1 t t t i H 
Brent------------ ;seepage, Seepage, {No water---~--~ [ eran een nea | aeeee een eK tSlope, 
{ slope. { hard to pack. } H i 1 erodes easily, 
i i i i i peres slowly. 
t t t t 
1 ' i i 1 a 
Sear les-----~--~- iDepth to rock jThin layer----- iNo water-~—-+--~ Jaen eeeo ene | meee roe eee e nee iSlope, 
H t ' i i 1 rooting depth, 
t t t t t t 
1 i 1 1 t 1 
22---------------- i Seepage-----~—-- iPiping-----~--~- tNo water---~-~— i{Slope----------~ iSlope, iDroughty. 
Cashmere H i i t i droughty, I 
i i i \ , soil blowing. } 
i t t t t t 
r t a 1 1 i) 
23, 24-.----~---=-- iSlope, iPiping---—-..—~— iNo water-~----- }Slope~~-~-++---~ iSlope, {Slope, 
Cashmere i seepage i i i i droughty, | droughty. 
i i t i i soil blowing. ; 
1 t t t r 
1 t ' t i 1 
25 ---- === | Seepage--—-—~-- 1 Seepage, i}Favorable----~--— iFrost action, jWetness, iWetness. 
Chance i i wetness. H t floods. i floods. \ 
T t t t + t 
i t a rf 1 1 
26----~----- = i Seepage------~-- |Favorable~----- {No water-.-—.—. iPercs slowly---{Percs slowly--—jPeres slowly. 
Chardoton i H i H i 
' t t t ' 
1 * 1 ’ rT 1 
2] ---------------- iSeepage, iFavorable~----- iNo water----~-- iPercs slowly, iPeres slowly, {Slope, 
Chardoton | Slope. i H { slope. 1 slope, ; erodes easily, 
| Hl i H i erodes easily.{| percs slowly. 
t t 1 Ct t is 
oT | | | | | 
Chardoton--------— i Seepage-----—-- iFavorable-—--~-~ i water-----—- iPercs slowly---iPercs slowly---jPeres slowly. 
i i . i t ' 
i i ‘ i H H 
Kiesel Variant-~-j|Favorable----~- iPiping, iNo water-----~- iPercs slowly, Peres slowly, {Excess salt, 
H { excess salt, 3 i excess salt, | excess sodium.{ excess sodium, 
i i excess sodium. } i excess sodium. | i percs slowly. 
t i t ¥ r t 
29H | | | | | 
Chardoton-------- i Seepage------~- !Favorable---~—-~ (No water-—-----~ iPeres slowly---iPercs slowly--~jPeres slowly. 
t if t if < t 
1 1 i 1 t t 
Tindahay---------— i Seepage+---~-~~- iSeepage, iNo water----=-- iCutbanks cave-~jSoil blowing--~{Favorable. 
| piping. =| 
' v 1 a a 1 
30-----~-----+-- += iDepth to rock, {Thin layer, iNo water—----«- iCemented pan, {Percs slowly, j|Rooting depth, 
Chileott i cemented pan. | hard to pack. } i percs slowly, {| rooting depth.) percs slowly. 
i 1 H i depth to rock.} H 
i i i H I i 
3 1---+------------- iSlope, iThin layer, iNo water—~.--~. iSlope, Slope, iSlope, 
Chilcott 1 depth to rock,{ hard to pack. | i cemented pan, { peres slowly, {| rooting depth, 
i cemented pan. }{ H fi percs Slowly, {| rooting depth.; erodes easily. 
i i H i depth to rock.} H 
t t t t i¢ t 
324; 
Chilcott--------~ icemented pan---jThin layer, }No water----—--- iPercs slowly, iPercs slowly, {Rooting depth, 
i i hard to pack. } i cemented pan. {| rooting depth.{ peres slowly. 
bg t t t C t 
I t V i i 1 
Brent---~--+--~~-~ i Seepage-------~ iSeepage, iNo water--~----- iPercs slowly-~-iPercs slowly-~-jPercs slowly. 
i i hard to pack. } H i i 
t t t t T t 
33%: 
Chilcott--------- tSlope, iThin layer, iNo water-------~ {Slope, iSlope, iSlope, 
i cemented pan. ' hard to pack. { i peres slowly, | percs slowly, | erodes easily, 
i 1 i i cemented pan. { rooting depth.{ rooting depth. 
t C 1 t t 
! 1 1 1 1 1 
Brent-~~----~-~~- iSeepage, iSeepage, 1No water------~ Slope, {Slope, iSlope, 
{ slope. i hard to pack. } 1 peres slowly. | peres slowly, { erodes easily, 
i i H { i erodes easily.} percs slowly. 
7 t 1 t 
' ' i) 1 U i 


See footnote at 


end of table. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


TABLE 10.-—~WATER MANAGEMENT~-Continued 


| 


1 a 7 
Soil name and j Pond ; Embankments, i Aquifer-fed 
map symbol i reservoir 1 dikes, and Hi excavated 
i areas 1 levees Hi ponds 
pean eer So 
: i 4 
C t 
34H: 
Chilcott--------- iCemented pan---iThin Layer, iNO water-----+-- 
H { hard to pack. | 
U t 1 
1 rT 1 
Sebree----------- iSeepage, iThin layer, {No water-----.-— 
i cemented pan. {| piping, | 
H i excess sodium,{ 
i 4 t t 
35%, 36%: 
Chileott-~--~---- iSlope, {Thin layer, iNo water-------— 
i cemented pan. {| hard to pack. j 
| | | 
t 
i i 1 
Sebree------- =~ iSeepage, ifhin layer, {No water------- 
[ slope, i piping, i 
i} cemented pan. | excess sodium. | 
T t t 
37%: 
Chilcott--------- iDepth to rock, {Thin layer, No water----+-- 
i; cemented pan. {| hard to pack. 
1 t 1 
Sebr ee----------- iDepth to rock, {Thin layer, iNO water-=----—- 
} cemented pan, | excess sodium. { 
{ seepage. H 1 
1 t t 
38%, 39%: 
Chilecott-------~-- iSlope, {Thin layer, iNo water------- 
i depth to rock,! hard to pack. }{ 
cemented pan. 
Sebree——--------- {Slope, iThin Layer, iNo water------- 
i depth to rock,} excess sodium.} 
| cemented pan. | i 
ae 
YQ----- =e {Depth to rock, iThin layer----- iNo water------- 
Colthorp ' cemented pan. } ' 
i i t 
4 | ---------------- iSlope, iThin Layer----- {No water------- 
Colthorp | depth to rock,i i 
‘ cemented pan. | H 
t 1 4 
I t i 
Y Pan nnaa nn nnn nse {Depth to rock, {Thin layer---~-- iNo water------- 
Colthorp i cemented pan. | H 
t t t 
i 1 i 
eee ee iSlope, iThin layer----- {No water—--+—~— 
Colthorp { depth to rock,} H 
' oemented pan. } H 
? t t 
' t a 
YD ne iSlope--~------— idard to pack---jNo water--—-—-~ 
Day H i H 
t t t 
x a 1 
pone cool eeeeeeas iSeepage—------— | Favorable------ iDeep to water, 
Drax H i ; Slow refill. 
5 t t 
i ' 1 
47*: i H i 
Drax-------—----— iSeepage—------- | Favorable------ {Deep to water, 
t t + 
1 1 slow refill. 
t t 
a 1 
Goose Creek------ }Favorable------ iLow strength Deep to water 
gth, °) , 


48 
Elijah 


See footnote a 


iCemented pan, 


; seepage. 
t 
? 


t end of table. 


t 
1 
t 
1 
‘ 
it 
t 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
! 
1 


wetness, 


Thin layer 


t 
1 
' 
l 
i 
| Slow refill. 
t 
t 
{ 
i 
' 
7 
rf 
1 
' 


iNo water 
' 
1 
1 


+ 
H 
t 


' 
t 
t 
t 
1 
} 
1 
' 
' 
i 


t 
1 


t 
i 


1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
r 
1 
1 
1 
t 
t 
1 


l 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
! 
1 
i 


1 
I 
t 
4 
' 
t 
' 


Drainage 


Percs slowly, 
cemented pan. 


Percs slowly, 
cemented pan, 
excess sodium. 


Slope, 
peres slowly, 
cemented pan, 


Percs slowly, 
cemented pan, 
slope. 


Cemented pan, 
percs slowly, 
depth to rock. 


Peres slowly, 
cemented pan, 
excess salt. 


cemented pan, 
peres slowly. 


Peres slowly, 
cemented pan, 
slope. 


Cemented pan, 
depth to rock, 


Slope, 
cemented pan, 
depth to rock. 


Cemented pan, 
depth to rock. 


Slope, 


cemented pan, 
depth to rock. 


Favorable 


Poor outlets, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Cemented pan--- 


| 
| 


Percs slowly, 
rooting depth. 


Rooting depth, 
excess sodium, 
percs slowly. 


Slope, 
perecs slowly, 
rooting depth. 


Rooting depth, 
slope, 
peres slowly. 


Peres slowly, 
rooting depth, 
erodes easily. 


Rooting depth, 
excess sodium, 
peres slowly. 


Slope, 
perecs slowly, 
rooting depth. 


Percs slowly, 
rooting depth, 
slope. 

Rooting depth 


Rooting 
erodes 


depth, 
easily. 


Rooting depth 


Rooting 
erodes 


depth, 
easily. 


iWetness 


Wetness 


Wetness, 
percs Slowly. 


Rooting depth. 


251 


Grassed 
waterways 


Rooting depth, 
percs slowly. 


Excess salt, 
excess sodium, 
rooting depth. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
rooting depth. 


Slope, 


excess salt, 
excess sodium, 


Rooting depth, 
percs slowly. 


Excess salt, 
excess sodium, 
rooting depth. 


Slope, 

erodes easily, 
rooting depth. 
Slope, 

excess salt, 
excess sodium, 
Rooting depth. 
Slope, 

erodes easily, 
rooting depth. 
Rooting depth. 
Slope, 

erodes easily, 


rooting depth. 


iSlope, 
percs slowly. 


iFavorable. 


iFavorable. 


Percs slowly. 


Rooting depth. 


252 


57 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Garbutt 


61, 


Garbutt 


i 
t 
1 
1 
H 


1 
i 


Seepage 


Seepage 


Seepage 


Seepage 


Seepage 


Goose Creek 


Pond 
reservoir 
areas 


Slope, 


cemented pan, 
seepage. 


Depth to rock, 


cemented pan, 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 


cemented pan. 


Cemented pan, 


seepage. 


Slope, 


seepage. 


Slope, 


seepage. 


Slope, 


seepage. 


See footnote at end of table. 


rock. 


rock. 


TABLE 10.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


Embankments, 
dikes, and 
levees 


Seepage------- 


Seepage, 
wetness, 


Piping, 
seepage. 


Piping, 
seepage. 


Piping, 
seepage. 


Thin layer, 


hard to pack. 


Thin layer, 


hard to pack. 


Wetness, 
piping. 


iDe 
t 


iDe 


De 
s 


Aquifer-fed 
excavated 
ponds 


ep to water 


ep to water 


ep to water, 
low refill. 


1 
t 
1 


t 
1 


1 
1 
z 
t 
l 
1 
a 
1 


¢ 
1 
t 
l 
1 
t 
! 
a 
1 
a 
1 
' 
1 
i 
{ 
' 


Cemented pan, 
depth to rock, 


Slope, 


cemented pan, 


depth to rock. 


Cemented pan--- 


Frost action, 


poor outlets, 


cutbanks cave, 
Frost action, 
cutbanks cave. 


Frost action, 
cutbanks cave, 


wetress. 


Cutbanks cave 


Slope, 
cutbanks cave, 


Slope, 
cutbanks cave. 


Peres slowly, 
depth to rock, 


slope. 


Peres slowly, 


depth to rock, 


slope. 


Wetness, 7 


percs slowly. 


r 
a 
1 
' 
t 
1 
t 
iT 


1 

Drainage i 

' 
eM, 
iSlope, Si 
cemented pan. r 


e 
Ro 
e 


1 
r 
e 


Ro 


= 
aw 


adel 


mh OL 


Fa 
$l 
e 


Pe 
r 
5s 


SOIL SURVEY 


i 
Irrigation i Grassed 
H waterway 
t 
1 
aa eee 
ope, Slope, 
ooting depth,i erodes eas 


rodes easily. 


oting depth, 
rodes easily. 


ope, 
ooting depth, 
rodes easily. 


oting depth-- 


tness, 
oil blowing. 


oughty, 
ast intake, 
oil blowing. 


roughty, 
ast intake. 


ope, 
roughty, 
ast intake. 


vorable-----~ 


ope, 
rodes easily. 


res slowly, 
ooting depth, 
lope. 


Percs slowly, 


rooting depth, 


slope. 


Wetness, 


percs slowly. 


rooting de 


Slope, 
rooting de 
erodes eas 


Rooting dep 


iFavorable. 


iFavorable. 


Favorable. 


Droughty. 


Slope, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
droughty. 


Favorable. 


Slope, 
erodes eas 


Slope, 


Slope, 


Percs slowl 


5s 


ily, 
pth. 


Rooting depth. 


pth, 
ily. 


th. 


ily. 


erodes easily, 
rooting depth. 


erodes easily, 
rooting depth. 


ye 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


Soil name and 


Map symbol 


Rubble land. 


768: 


Kunaton---~----— 


Sebree---------- 


TT*, 78%: 


Kunaton-------- 


Sebree--------- 


79, 80, 81-----— 


Ladd 


82*, 83%: 


1 

I Pond 
i reserv 
H area 
' 

1 

1 

ht 


iSeepage, 
slope. 


iSlope, 


| Seepage-— 
t 
t 
t 


' 
i Seepage, 
| slope. 


iCemented 
depth to 


1 
i 
1 


iSlope, 
i; cemented 
i depth to 


cemented 
depth to 


{Cemented 
depth to 


cemented 


1 

1 

{ 

! 

i Seepage, 
' 

t 

i depth to 
t 

i 

t 


i Seepage, 
{ slope, 

| cemented 
t 

i 
{Favorable 


r 
t 
t 
4 
t 
i 


Favorable 
t 


t 
iSlope, 
i seepage. 
' 

j 
{Favorable 
t 

‘ 

iSlope, 


i seepage. 
t 
1 


oir 
s 


pan, 
rock, 


pan, 
rock. 


pan, 
rock. 


pan, 
rock. 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE 10.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


i 

i Embankments, 
| dikes, and 
i levees 

rT 
£ 


' 
t 
1 
t 
i 
3 
' 
t 
i 
iPiping, 
i 
t 
! 
i 
t 
t 
H 
' 


Thin layer, 
hard wo pack, 


Thin layer, 
hard to pack. 


Thin layer, 
hard to pack. 


Thin layer, 
hard to pack. 


Thin layer, 
piping, 


Thin layer, 
hard to pack. 


Thin layer, 
piping, 


Piping, 
seepage. 


excess sodium. 


excess sodium. 


Favorable-----— 


i 

| Aquifer-fed 
j excavated 
i ponds 

t 
1 


t 
' 


Drainage 


pe 


Favorable------ 


Percs slowly, 
depth to rock, 
cemented pan. 


Percs slowly, 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Percs slowly, 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Percs slowly, 
depth to rock, 
cemented pan. 


Peres slowly, 
cemented pan, 
excess sodium. 


Percs slowly, 
depth to rock, 
slope. 


Percs slowly, 
cemented pan, 
slope. 


Slope---------— S 


t 
1 


Irrigation 


Favorable---—--- 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
soil blowing. 


Soil blowing--- 


Slope, 
soil blowing. 


Percs slowly, 
rooting depth. 


Percs slowly, 
rooting depth, 
slope. 


Percs slowly, 
rooting depth, 
slope. 


Percs slowly, 
rooting depth. 


Rooting depth, 
excess sodium, 
percs slowly. 


Percs slowly, 
rooting depth, 
slope. 


Percs Slowly, 
rooting depth, 
slope. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


253 


a rere 


' 

i Grassed 
i waterways 
i 

t 


t 
' 


iFavorable. 


Slope, 
e 


oting depth, 
ercs slowly. 


nomne) 


1 
rooting depth, 
percs slowly. 


ope, 
ooting depth, 
eres slowly. 


ma 3 


oting depth, 
ercs slowly. 


nome e] 


cess sodium, 
ercs slowly, 
ooting depth. 


TUM 


rooting depth, 
percs slowly. 


excess sodium, 
rooting depth. 


iSlope. 


iSlope, 
| erodes easily. 


254 


1 
Soil name and {| Pond 
Map symbol i reservoir 
t areas 


85%, 86*, 87*: 


Ladd. -22--—- Favorable-~----j 
Sear les—--------- +Depth to rock 
i 
t 
88%: 
Ladd----—~--------- iFavorable-----— 
t 
1 
Van Dusen-------- Seepage, 
| slope, 
t 
‘ 
89*, 9O*, J1*: i 
Lankbush------——— iSlope, 
i seepage. 
t 
i 
Brent---~------~- iSeepage, 
i slope. 
t 
g2*: 
Lankbush--------—- | Seepage-------- 
t 
- 
Chardoton---—----- i Seepage-------~- 
! 
1 
93*, Gua: I 
Lankbush-~---—.-- iSlope, 
i seepage, 
t 
1 
Ladd------+-=------ iFavorable-----— 
t 
1 
95*, 96", 97%, I 
98*: i 
Lankbush---—---- iSlope, 
| seepage. 
t 
t 
Tenmile--------- iSeepage, 
} Slope. 
t 
99*:; 
Lankbush----—----— i Seepage-------- 
a 
Tindahay-----—---- i Seepage-------= 
i 
t 
100%: 
Lankbush----~---— Slope, 
| seepage. 
r 
i 
Tindahay--------- | Seepage----~--- 
t 
10 1aaseee eee ne {Depth to rock, 
McCain i seepage, 
t 
i 
102, 103, 104-.--- Slope, 
McCain i depth to rock, 
| seepage, 
t 
i 
105 -------n------- i Seepage, 
McCain {| depth to rock. 
t 
1 
106, 107, 108--~-- Seepage, 
McCain | slope, 
; depth to rock. 
t 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


TABLE 10.--WATER 


Embankments, 
dikes, and 


t 
' 
{ 
i 
levees Hl onds 
Ce eee a 
if 
1 
1 
if 
t 
1 


iFavorable-----~ ‘No 
' 
a i 
iThin layer----~j|No 
i 
: t 
i ' 
| Favorable------ ‘No 
‘ t 
. i 
{Piping--------- 'No 
i i 
i i 
i i 
iFavorable---~-- {No 
i i 
i 
iSeepage, 'No 
i hard to pack. | 
i { 
i i 
{Favorable------ 'No 
' t 
x ' 
iFavorable-----— !No 
i i 
i 1 
\Favorable---~-- ‘No 
H t 
| Favorable------ iNo 
i i 
f t 
! ' 
i H 
|Favorable---——— ‘No 
\ i 
i { 
| Seepage-~------ 'No 
t 1 
i 1 
i { 
{Favorable----~- No 
f 1 
‘ i 
| Seepage, No 
} piping. ' 
i 
i 1 
{Favorable--—---— 'No 
\ { 
i 
i Seepage, iNo 
i piping. i 
t 
! 1 
iThin layer----- ‘No 
7 t 
iThin layer-~--- ‘No 
i i 
' £ 
1 
i 1 
iThin layer----- ‘No 
i i 
i i 
{Thin layer----- 'No 
t 
H 
1 
t 
1 


SOIL SURVEY 
MANAGEMENT--Continued 
Aquifer-—fed Drainage Irrigation Grassed 
excavated waterways 


water-—----—- i Slope--------=— {Slope----------— Slope. 
t t ft 
1 ' i 
water-—~---- {Slope, {Slope, iSlope, 
i depth to rock.| rooting depth.| rooting depth. 
1 t t 
water--~---—- {Slope---------- i Slope----=----- iSlope. 
t t iL 
1 a 1 
water------- | --------------- [eee een eee eee iSlope, 
! 4 { erodes easily. 
t i ' 
a: t ¥ 
i ' t 
Water--~---= | meee nee en [eee nn cen e nae iSilope, 
H i i 
t 1 t 
i ' i 
water----—-~-- ooo eee J te ee a~o---{Slope, 
Hf i + peres slowly. 
I H H 
H i t 
water---~-—— | Favorable--~--— {Soil blowing---{Favorable. 
t t t 
1 1 1 
water-~---=---|Percs slowly---iPerces slowly---jPercs slowly. 
t bi t 
| 
water-----—— [S1lopena-naenen= iSlope, iSlope. 
H {| soil blowing. } 
t t t 
t t rT 
water------- iSlope-----=---- {Slope---------- iSlope. 
t t 1 
t t ' 
a 1 1 
i i I 
Water------— iSlope---------— iSlope, iSlope. 
t { soil blowing. | 
t * 1 
i ' 1 
water-----~- tSlope, iSlope, iSlope, 
| percs slowly. i percs slowly. | peres slowly. 
. I t 
Water—-----— iFavorable-----— {Soil blowing---!Favorable. 
t t t 
1 ' 1 
water------~ {Cutbanks cave jSoil blowing--~-j Favorable, 
if ke t 
‘ ' ' 
* 1 1 
i i i 
Wwater—------ iSlope----------- tSlope, Slope. 
i { soil blowing. | 
ft C L 
1 i 1 
Waterannnnnn iSlope, iSoil blowing, iSlope. 
| cutbanks cave.! slope. i 
t t t 
1 1 ‘ 
Water—------— iDepth to rock [Rooting depth--jRooting depth. 
t t t 
water------- ‘Depth to rock, jRooting depth, {Slope, 
| slope. { slope, i erodes easily, 
| { erodes easily.i rooting depth. 
t Ct + 
t i 1 
water------- {Depth to rock {Large stones, {Large stones, 
} {| rooting depth.i rooting depth. 
t t t 
i 1 i 
water------- iDepth to rock {Large stones, {Large stones, 
H | rooting depth,! slope, 
i 1 slope. i rooting depth, 
t t 1 
1 1 i 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


= neat 
: i a ea ee 
Soil name and | Pond : Pane aaa Saeed RENE 
ma i rkmen H i SC ee on = 
p symbol reservoir { dikes ee 4 Aquifer-fed § Drainage : nee fi if 
| areas ee 1 excavated \ rigation i Grassed 
i ponds ' = ' ! waterways 
109*: ‘ | ! t Sp nae eRe reanenet st Aen 
McCain----- ' H t i i 1 a - 
SS iSeepage U . i It 1 i 
slene, oe layer----- ‘No water------— ipepth mo ' 
i depen tae ; ! : ock iLarge stones ‘area: St ; 
i ock. | \ f ' rooting de th og we egee 
Rock cutcrop : H i aiSpe., PEA! slope, 
. ! ' } H 1 = ! rooting depth. 
Nenana ae | ! | | | 
inte Seproe ee ol pe, Thi l 
aneeeke i depth to reek, ! a a a iNo water-~----- + Siope i , i 
i cemented pan. } i ' cemented pan i Ses depth, iSlope, 
- 1 1 iH 
Fa ee nee eee ; | t ‘ depth to rock.{ erodes _. | rooting depth 
Moulton 1 SeepaKersar sacs |Seepage, read i 1 es easily.i erodes easily. 
| othe oa orable------ \Frost action---{Wetness lp bl 
112%: t 1 H t . , Favorable, 
tenes ve soil blowing. } 
Sess Pagenan anne Se —_ ! j 
epage nac-- | Deep to water !Floods---- ae ne H 
i i (ee en ae iDrougnty iDr 
Notus i floods, engnee 
Re aeRO TES OE t 
| Seepage iiss Sees i Sespapeseceec ! ‘ t seepage. ! 
-~iDeep to water {iFloods-—---- ‘Dro nt 1 
I 1 C ema | ug y l 
| Floods,” peace 
113%, 174%: \ 1 ! : { seepage ' 
Qlassseeseaen=n- (eeegaye H H : i i 
i 
\ slope. i Seepage, ‘No water------- Picts. i ' 
i thin layer. 1 i pesones Sahat Sone Sere Reese De ee t 
Sear les--=+--=- {Depth i i } \ eau here 
weet o roc ' i rootin 
i k ane Layer----- [Noo Watébecencan = ; ng depth. 
A cae a as mace ian a anos | Sc a 
Wijeseeesoe. ba ' ---iSlope, 
2 -----~= | Seepage--=---~~ ts 1 rooting de 
Oliaga Variant i JOBE BEE iDeep to water ‘Frost ti ; i oa 
t i piping. ! H action, jiWetness fg 
116*, 117%: | i t i } seepage t aronentes 
Payette------- : 1 1 | : H 
---;| Seepage t i ! 1 
; sdape. eae wececene iNo water------~— f edoteoteee, i i 
jsiope, = | ULM poor tee eee 1 
Quincy----------- iSiope i oe 
t 
Reenanes poeenee woennenn iNo water-~---—~ a rae i \ 
eee La apenas iShope, 
mace te ka'cs: ‘Slope, (thi t + droughty. 
Feasley . deptn £6: roe | Lage é iNo water------~ a oe ee ec eee i i 
1 cemented pan. | packs 4 ! ISSeans eos nes iSlope, 
rh eee = 1 ' t \ i percs slowly, 
J aaa ees epage i H t : i; rooting depth 
Pipeline i ’ {Seepage iN i t i pth. 
cemen Z iNo water------- ‘ 
ted pan. j thin layer. | eGemeebed ‘pan-=- 1 ROObine depth-~|Rooting depti 
120, 121, 122----- {Seepage ts { i H ' 1g depth. 
Pipeline t ’ {Seepage N i ( t 
u ! cemented pan, | : ’ iNO water-----~- {Cemented t : i 
i slope. , ee { slope an Piece depth, {Slope, 
1 : \ pe t F 
123. H i ! I erodes Saal i erodes easily, 
Pits Paeraceine dent 
TOY nanan t 1 t : H 
ae on Depth to rock, {Thi : i i 
Potratz | ock, ;Thin layer t i i 
i seepage. i capi. , ve ee iDepth to rock |Rooting depth 
ee ear Sicpe : 1g depth iRooting depth. 
Potr H ’ iThin la : i 1 y 
oe depth to rock, j “cine iNo Watera-ana-- iSlope, {Slo e 
| seepage. 1 . i | depth to : pe, ‘Erodes easily 
nae i ; rock.i erodes easily,i slope , 
: 1 Hi rooti Hie 
BE a oat oie i oting depth. i rooting deptn. 
' ope, iThin layer 'No u \ H 
i depth to rock,} piping. — NG Wale lagna iSlope, {Slope LE 
5 1B. \ ! : 
eepage. ! depth to rock. erodes seetigs) ae GaSEhY 
1 t * 
i H ; rooting depth. | rooting depth 
t 


See footnote at 


end of table. 
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256 SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 10.--WATER MANAGEMENT=-Continued 


Se ee eI are ee a a ey ee ae aa Ta aaa 
U 1 i 1 1 1 
Soil name and j Pond } Embankments i Aquifer-fed | Drainage i Irrigation i Grassed 
1 q 
map symbol i reservoir : dikes, and \ excavated | 4 i waterways 
i areas { levees i ponds { i 1 
i 1 r 1 I ee a 
127%: i i i i H i 
Power------------ iSlope, |Piping--------~- iNo water------- iSlope--~-------- iSlope, iSlope, 
1 seepage. H i 1 1 erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
t M4 t t t f 
L 1 1 1 t i 
128%: t i i i i i 
Potratz~--------—— Slope, iThin layer, iNo water-—----- :Slope, iSlope, iErodes easily, 
{ depth to rock,{ piping. H | depth to rock.{| erodes easily,{] slope, 
{ seepage. 1 i i { rooting depth.i rooting depth. 
h t t t C C 
1 i 1 1 1 1 
Trevino-~-------—-— {tSlope, {Thin layer----- {No water-----—-~ iSlope, iSlope, iSlope, 
+ depth to rock.} i { depth to rock.| rooting depth,{ rooting depth, 
| i i | } erodes easily.;j erodes easily, 
t t 1 t 1 t 
rT 1 i 1 i i 
12 Q enn een nnn 1 Seepage-—----—— (Piping--------- iNo water------- {Favorable------ iFavorable------ {Favorable. 
Power i { t ! H ' 
t H i H H i 
130, 131, 132----- iSlope, iPiping--------- iNo water-------— \Slope---------- iSlope, iSlope, 
Power i seepage. H H i | erodes easily.i erodes easily. 
¥ r t t C 1 
1 rT 1 1 1 1 
133%: i i i i i I 
POWE Lp en ee ee i Seepage-------- {Piping--------- {No water------- iFavorable------ iFavorable------ iFavorable, 
t ir 1 t 1 C 
1 i ' t 1 1 
MeCain----------- iDepth to rock, iThin layer----- {No water------- iDepth to rock |Rooting depth--|Rooting depth. 
t seepa e. 2 1 t t ! 
ie 
134%, 135#, 136*: | i H i i i 
Power—~--+--------— iSlope, iPiping--------— iNo water---——-— Slope------=---- iSlope, \Slope, 
{| Seepage, H i i i @rodes easily.: erodes easily. 
x t t 1 t Ys 
1 1 I i r 1 
MeCain------ eee iSlope, itThin layer----- iNo water-----~- ;Depth to rock, jRooting depth, {Slope, 
1 depth to rock,t H i slope. i slope, | erodes easily, 
! seepage, i i i i erodes easily. i rooting depth. 
i 1 1 4 1 1 
137%: i H I i i i 
POWER eee ' Seepage-------- {Piping---+.---— ‘No waters—-3--+ iFavorable------ iFavorable-—----— iFavorable. 
t t i) t © t 
i 1 3 1 ‘ ‘ 
McCainwnann enna Seepage, iThin layer----- iNo water------- iDepth to rock {Large stones, {Large stones, 
{ depth to rock.} H H {| rooting depth.{ rooting depth. 
1 1 t t t t 
i t U a 1 1 
138*, 139%: | 1 i 1 H j 
Power--.--------— (Slope, |Piping--------- iNo water-~~---- i Slope--------=-- iSlope, iSlope, 
| seepage. H H H i erodes easily.i erodes easily. 
1 C t : t t 
i 1 t 1 1 1 
MecCain----------- }Seepage, iThin lLayer----- iNo water------- iDepth to rock jLarge stones, jLarge stones, 
i Slope, | i i i rooting depth,; slope, 
depth to rock.} i H i Slope. 1 depth to rock, 
1 4 7 t t 
1 1 1 rT 1 1 
140* i I i i H i 
Power------------ {Slope, \Piping-~—------ iNo water------- iSlope------+-—— iSlope, iSlope, 
{ seepage, 1 i i i erodes easily.i erodes easily. 
t by t 1 7 t 
1 1 1 i ‘ i 
Potratz-----+----- iSlope, (Thin layer, {No water——----- iSlope, jSlope, iErodes easily, 
i depth to rock,! piping. H i depth to rock,} erodes easily,; slope, 
{| seepage. 1 H H i rooting depth.! depth to rock. 
t t 1 t t 1 
1 1 1 I 1 ry 
ete tlental a atetetetatl iCemented pan, jiTnin layer----- iNo water---—--- iCemented pan---jRooting depth--iCemented pan. 
Purdam i seepage. 1 1 i i H 
. t t 1 x t 
1 i 1 i 1 i 
tH2, 143---~-----~ iSlope, iThin layer----- iNo water----—-- Slope, Slope, Slope, 
Purdam { cemented pan, { H 1 cemented pan. | rooting depth,i rooting depth, 
| seepage. t i H { erodes easily.i erodes easily. 
t C t t t 7 
I 1 1 1 t a 
144% t H 1 H H i 
Purdam-----~----- iCemented pan, {iThin layer----- iNo water—------ iCemented pan---| Rooting depth--jCemented pan. 
3 t C | £ t 
1 seepage. 1 1 H 1 1 
t t hy t t t 
i I i] 1 1 1 
PUWERP Haat | Seepage-------- {Piping-~-~----- iNo water------- \Favorable-—-----— [Favorable~-~----— iFavorable, 
t 
U 


r ' ! t 
i r] i H 


1 
l 


See footnote at end of table. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


Soil name and 


map symbol 


1H5*®, 146*: 


145*, 146*: 


155*, 156%: 


Ridenbaugh-----~— 


157. 
Riverwash 


158%: 
Rock outcrop. 


Trevino-------— 


159. 
Rubble land 


1 

j Pond 

i reservoir 
t areas 


islope, 
cemented 


i par, 
i seepage. 

i 

( 


iCemented pan, 
i seepage. 
' 


1 
t 


| Seepage-------- 
t 
i 
t 
: 
t 
t 


iSlope, 
seepage. 


1 
t 
1 
iSlope, 

{ seepage. 
t 


1 
Seepage, 
slope. 


iSlope, 
} seepage, 


iSlope, 
seepage. 


iSeepage, 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


{Seepage, 
slope, 


depth to rock. 


Seepage, 
i cemented 
C 

‘ 

1Seepage, 
cemented 


pan. 


pan, 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Embankments, 
dikes, and 
levees 


Seepage-------- 


Seepage, 
hard to pack. 


Seepage-----~~— 


Favorable---—-- 


Thin layer, 
seepage. 


Seepage, 
thin layer. 


Thin layer, 
piping. 


Thin layer, 


piping, 
excess sodium. 


Thin layer----- 


Aquife 
excav 
pon 


water 


water 


water 


water 


r-fed 
ated 
ds 


Slope, 
rooting depth, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Cemented pan---{Rooting depth-- 


Favorable------ 


Peres slowly, 
cemented pan. 


Percs slowly, 
cemented pan, 
excess sodium, 


Slope, 
depth to rock. 


C 
a 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
' 
a 
ig 


t 
1 


Favorable------ 


Slope, 
soil blowing, 
droughty. 


Percs slowly, 
rooting depth. 


Slow intake, 
rooting depth, 
excess sodium. 


Slope, 
rooting depth, 
e 


rodes easily. 


257 


Grassed 
waterways 


Slope, 
cemented pan, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Cemented pan, 
rooting depth. 


Favorable. 


Slope, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
droughty. 


Slope, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Slope. 


Slope, 
rooting depth. 


Slope, 
rooting depth. 


Rooting depth, 
peres slowly. 


Excess salt, 
excess sodium, 
rooting depth. 


Slope, 
rooting depth, 
erodes easily. 


258 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Scism 


167*, 168*, 
Searles 


169*; 


170%, V7: 
Searles 


Rock outcrop. 


Shabliss 


174, 175, 


Tindahay 


179, 180 
Tindahay 


181 
Tindahay 


182*: 
Trevino 


Potratz 


‘ 

H Pond 

1 reservoir 
i areas 
1 
1 
1 


iCemented pan, 


1 seepage, 


; cemented pan, 
i seepage. 
i 
t 


iDepth to rock, 
cemented pan, 
seepage. 


Slope, 
depth to rock, 
cemented pan. 


iDepth to rock 
t 


iFavorable 


H 
1 
{ 


islope, 
depth to rock. 


Cemented pan, 
seepage, 
Slope. 


Cemented pan, 
| seepage, 
{ slope. 


iSeepage, 


{| slope. 
i 
t 


i Seepage 


1 


Seepage, 
| slope. 
! 
iE 
i Seepage, 


Slope. 


rock, 


}Cemented pan, 

i depth to rock, 
1; seepage, 
‘4 
I 


iSlope, 

i cemented pan, 
i depth to rock. 
t 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


cemented pan, 
slope. 


rooting depth, 
slope. 


rooting depth. 


SOIL SURVEY 
TABLE 10.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 
SS ee ee eg eee BE 
1 a i 1 rT 
i Embankments, {| Aquifer-fed j{ Drainage { Irrigation i Grassed 
1 dikes, and t excavated H H H waterways 
| levees { ponds Hl i i 
1 U a a i 
1 I i 1 I 
iThin layer, {No water-~-~--— {Cemented pan-~~{ Rooting depth-—|Rooting depth. 
| piping. H H i I 
i t t f t 
1 i i 1 i 
iThin layer, iNo water-----~- iCemented pan, j|Rooting depth, {Slope, 
+ piping. H { slope. i slope, it erodes easily, 
1 H i i erodes easily.i rooting depth. 
t t t t t 
1 I i t i 
Thin layer, iNo water------- iCemented pan, jRooting depth--{Rooting depth. 
i piping. i t depth to rock.| H 
i i H t { 
i { H i i 
iTnin layer, iNo water------- {Depth to rock, {Rooting depth, {Slope, 
t piping. H | cemented pan, j slope, it erodes easily, 
i H { slope. { erodes easily.} rooting depth. 
t U t t 1 
iTnin layer----- iNo water------- [eta | --------------- iSlope, 
i | H H { rooting depth. 
t t if t t 
1 1 a i 1 
{Favorable--~---- tNo water------- 1Slope---------- iSlope---------- iSlope. 
t t t t t 
; 
iLow strength, {No water-—---~- | te ee  nemererereretene nore iLarge stones, 
{| large stones, | Hi i i rooting depth. 
{ thin layer. | H t 
i i i i i 
H i i i i 
ft C t t t 
1 1 1 i t 
iPiping, iNo water------- iCemented pan, {Rooting depth--j Rooting depth. 
{ thin layer. { t Slope. i i 
i i 1 H i 
H i | i i 
iPiping, iNO water------- iCemented pan, {Rooting depth, iRooting depth, 
| thin layer. i | Slope. 1 erodes easily,i erodes easily, 
i I i | slope. | slope. 
H H { i H 
{ i \ i i 
iFavorable------ iNO water-~----- iSlope, iSlope, iSlope, 
i H { peres slowly. {| peres slowly. {| percs slowly. 
t ij t 7 £ 
1 a 1 i i 
| Seepage---—---— iNo water-------— iCutbanks cave--{Soil blowing---iDroughty. 
' t t bi t 
1 S@epagenn--n- = {NO water------- Slope, (Soil blowing, iSlope, 
i ' i cutbanks cave.j slope. i droughty. 
t if t t t 
rT 1 i 2 1 
| Seepage--~----- iNo water--+---— {Slope, {Slope---------- iSlope, 
i i | cutbanks cave.t { droughty. 
i i H i i 
H i i i i 
iThin layer----- tNo water------- iSlope, iSlope, iSlope, 
H i {| depth to rock.i rooting depth,{ rooting depth, 
H i H i erodes easily.; erodes easily. 
t t ts C t 
1 i 1 1 1 
iThin layer, {No water------- iSlope, iSlope, {Erodes easily, 
it piping. i i depth to rock.{ erodes easily,i slope, 
H H H i rooting depth.i rooting depth. 
1 ¥ t ai 1 
i a 1 i q 
iThin layer----- {No water------= iDepth to rock, {Soil blowing, {Rooting depth. 
H i i cemented pan. {| rooting depth.} 
{ H { { { 
t U i‘. i t 
1 fT 1 1 1 
tThin layer----- iNo water------~ iDepth to rock, {Soil blowing, iSlope, 
iL . 
4 t ' 
t 1 t 
1 ‘ 1 
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TABLE 10.--WATER MANAGEMENT=-Continued 


ee eg ee ee ee a ee —— 
a H i T T r 
Soil name and | Pond | Embankments, {| Aquifer-fed {| Drainage i Irrigation I Grassed 
Map symbol H reservoir i dikes, and H excavated H i H waterways 
i areas i levees i ponds i \ { 
a a ee aaanianil mcrae gem sear ara acta aS 
186 -4---- ee een Seepage, iThin layer, iNo water--~---- iCemented pan---iSoil blowing, {|Rooting depth. 
Truesdale i cemented pan. i seepage, \ i i rooting depth. 
a 1 Piping. l 1 H 1 
t C t F t { 
1 t i I 1 t 
187, 188, 189----— iSeepage, {Thin layer, iNo water-----~-- {Cemented pan, j|Soil blowing, {Slope, 
Truesdale i slope, | seepage. i 1 slope. i rooting depth,:! rooting depth. 
! cemented pan. | i H | Slope. { 
t t t t t t 
1 1 1 1 i) t 
19 Qe ene eee Seepage, iThin layer iNo water----- —“-;Cemented pan iSoil blowing iRooting depth. 
, ? + p 
Truesdale i depth to rock,{ seepage. H {| depth to rock.{| rooting depth. 
i cemented pan. j H H H t 
C t t t t t 
J 1 i 1 4 1 
19 1--------------- iSeepage, iThin layer, NO water---—---~ ijCemented pan, jiSoil blowing, {Slope, 
Truesdale i slope, } Seepage. i 1 Slope, 1 rooting depth,] rooting depth. 
{ depth to rock. | | { depth to rock.i slope. i 
t N t t ES C 
1 i 1 rT 1 t 
be ween nnn | Seepage earns i Seepage ee iNo Water-----—— iFavorablen~--=-— isoil blowing---| Favorable. 
urbyfill 1 1 1 i H ! 
t t t t - t 
1 1 t rT t i 
193, 19 Yee ee eee Seepage, i Seepage----~---— [No water-—----—- i Slope------~--= iSoil blowing, {Slope. 
Turbyfill slope. H i H \ Slope. i 
: _ ioe 
195. i i i i I i 
Urban land { { I i H H 
196*: i i i i i i 
Vanderhoff------- Seepage, iThin layer, {No water------- iDepth to rock, |Rooting depth, {Slope, 
{ slope, | seepage, | i slope, i slope, 1 excess sodium, 
| depth to rock.| piping. i t excess sodium.; excess sodium.| rooting depth. 
t 1 t t { 1 
197%: 
Van Dusen-------- Seepage, {Piping--—------— {No water------- }----~---------- |--------------- iSlope, 
t slo a t # t t T d 4 
t pe erodes easily 
Payette---------- i Seepage, | Seepage-—-----— iNo water-----.~ J teen an | ----------+---- iSlope. 
1 ‘ t t t T 1 
oo 
198%. 1 i i i i i 
Xerollic H H i 1 i i 
Haplargids i i | H H H 
i i H i i H 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 11.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


Soil name and 


Map symbol 


5% 


Aeric Haplaquepts. 


iSevere: 
i floods. 


i Moderate: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


|Severe: 
i floods. 


1 
i 


iSevere: 
| floods. 


{Slight--------------- 


t 
i 
1 


{ 
‘Moderate: 


large stones. 


|Moderate: 
large stones. 


iSevere: 


t floods. 


{ S$light--------------- 


'Slight-----------+--- 
i 
t 
i 


iModerate: 


i slope. 


See footnote at end of table. 


oderate: 
slope, 
small stones. 


{Slight----~.--------- 
i 


ci 
i] 


\Slight~+------------- 
t 

Moderate: 

large stones. 


Moderate; 
large stones. 


derate: 


Mo 
dusty. 


! 
1 
t 
t 
t 
t 
! 
I 
t 
1 
' 
1 
if 
1 
t 
1 
1 
l 
1 
i 
t 
1 
1 
a 
t 


1Slightea-ans--ene nnn 


derate: 
lope. 


= 
uo 


Moderate: 
dusty. 
Severe: 

slope, 

small stones. 


t 

t 

i 

i 

1 

t 

1 

t 

J 

t 

1 

t 

i 

t 

' 

t 

I 
isevere: 

| slope, 

} small stones. 
U 

1 

iSevere: 

} slope, 

{ small stones, 
1 
T 
1 
t 
1 
' 
1 
C 
1 
\ 
t 
i 


derate: 
etness. 


= 
. ae) 


'Slight------------ 
t 


iModerate: 
it slope. 
iSevere: 

large stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


{Moderate: 
! slope, 

1 

;Severe: 

i slope. 


SOIL SURVEY 


See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


° 
slope, 
s 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


iSlight. 
t 
1 


iSlight. 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


derte: 
arge stones, 


ro 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
Slope. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Bone erence n 


Cashmere 


Bb oe eee ene eean 
Chance 


Chardeton 


OP esa euek Se te 
Chardoton 


28%; 
Cherdotunen-a-------- 


Kiesel Variant------- 


2g*: 
Char doton---------nn- 
Tindahay-------~------ 


30nnn nae een nanan a- = 
Chilcott 


TABLE 11.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-—Continued 


vere: 
lope. 


w 
wo 


Moderate: 


ri 
t 
1 
t 
1 
r 
a 
' 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
H 
i 
7 
slope. { slope. 
' 
i 
;Moderate: iModerate 
| slope. i slope. 
t . 
t : 
i i 
; Severe: {Severe: 
i slope. i Slope. 
t 
1 rT 
iSevere: isevere: 
' slope. { slope. 
t { 
severe: isevere 
i slope. 1 slope. 
1 
1 1 
iSevere; {Severe 
i slope. | slope. 
H H 
i } 
{Slight--------------- 1S$light-------—- 
i { 
i i 
iModerate; iModerate 
{ slope. i Slope. 
if 1 
t i 
{Severe: iSevere;: 
\ slope. i slope. 
! 1 
Severe: isevere: 
i floods, } wetness 
1 wetness, i 
H t 
iModerate: iSlight-------~- 
; large stones. i 
i I 
i i 
iModerate: i;Slight-~-------- 
{| Large stones, ! 
H 
H i 
i { 
i i 
(SPT ghbeeesse ae eoeen \Slight--------- 
{ 
| 
{Moderate: iModerate 
{ dusty. i dusty 
! i 
i i 
'Slight--------------- {S$light--------+- 
{ i 
i i 
'Slight--~------------ \Slight--------- 
¥ bf 
i i} 
iModerate: {Moderate: 
dusty. dusty. 


t t 
1 1 
! t 
i l 
! 1 
t i 
t i 
1 1 


See footnote at end of table. 


Moderate: 


iModerate: 


wetness, 
Floods. 


iModerate: 


} too clayey, 

{| large stones. 
t 

1 

I 


iModerate: 
slope, 


too clayey, 


iModerate: 


t 
if 
i 
i large stones, 
1 
if 
t 
t 
1 


too clayey. 


1 

if 
iModerate: 
i dusty. 
i 
1 
H 


jModerate: 


' too clayey. 
1 


i 
iSlight. 

' 

1 
i;Moderate: 
f dusty, 

; cemented 
i depth to 
' 

1 


pan, 
rock. 


Paths and trails 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 
Moderate: 
slope. 
Moderate: 
slope, 

small stones. 


Slight. 
Slight. 
Moderate: 
slope. 
Severe: 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
large stones. 


Moderate: 


large stones. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 
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TABLE 11.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
A FA aa a a a RE Ra aa RR 
rT 1 I ‘ 
Soil name and H Camp areas Hl Picnic areas H Playgrounds it Paths and trails 
Map symbol i i i i 
H i 1 1 
3 lean nnn nnn iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Chilcott t dusty. i dusty. i slope, i dusty. 
i i i cemented pan, 1 
i i i dusty. H 
t 1 £ t 
1 i 1 1 
32%: t i i 1 
Chilcott----------~-~- iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: Moderate: 
i dusty. ! dusty. i dusty. t dusty. 
H i H t 
Brent—------—-—---——- iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
i dusty. i dusty. i dusty. i dusty. 
1 t C 
33*: 
Chileott-----------—-- iModerate: ‘Moderate: itModerate: Moderate: 
{ dusty. i dusty. { slope, i dusty. 
Hi i { cemented pan, i 
H H { dusty. H 
t t t t 
a t 1 U 
Brent--—--+----------- iSlight--~---------- iSlight-------~-----.- ;Moderate; tSlight. 
i i slope. i 
1 1 H i 
Buk; H i H i 
Chilcott------------- iModerate: iModerate; iModerate; iModerate: 
i dusty. } dusty. i dusty, i dusty. 
{ i { cemented pan. H 
4 t C 1 
1 i 1 i 
Sebr ee---—------------ iSlight---~--~------- iSlight--+-.~---------- iModerate: islight. 
H H i too clayey, i 
H i | cemented pan. H 
t t t 1 
t 1d 1 ' 
35*: i 1 i i 
Chilcott-----~------- iModerate: iModerate: {Moderate: j Moderate: 
i dusty. i dusty. i slope, i dusty. 
t | { cemented pan, H 
i 1 i dusty. H 
Tt t t Ds 
i ; 1 ‘ 
Sebree--------------- iSlight----—--------- iSlight-------~----.-.- {Moderate: rSlignt. 
i i i slope, H 
i i i too clayey, i 
i \ { cemented pan. H 
t t t 1 
56%: ! | | 
Chilcott—------------ iModerate: iModerate: Severe: iModerate: 
i dusty. dusty. i slope. i dusty. 
1 1 1 rf 
Sebree—------------—- {Slight-—~-—--~------ {Slight--~-----—---~--— {Severe iSlight. 
H I i Slope. H 
C t 1 C 
1 1 1 1 
37*: { { t i 
Chilcott-~--~---------- iModerate: iModerate: iModerates iModerate: 
i dusty, i dusty. i dusty, i dusty, 
i large stones. I { cemented pan, i large stones. 
1 i { large stones. i 
t t t Fr 
i 1 i a 
Sebree----~------- =~ {| Moderate :------ enn {Slight--------------= | Moderate: iModerate: 
{ large stones. { i too clayey, | large stones. 
i i ! cemented pan, i 
i i | large stones. H 
7 t t t 
I 1 1 t 
3B*: i i i i 
Chilcott—------------ iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
i dusty, i dusty, i slope, i dusty, 
{ large stones. H i cemented pan, i large stones. 
i i i dusty. i 
- if t t 
1 1 a i 


See footnote at 


end of table. 
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TABLE 11.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 


Sp ee ae cae: aoe nn ie SS 
Soil name and i Camp areas i Picnic areas i Playgrounds t Paths and trails 
map symbol j i i i 
i i { i 
ee oo ee a A a eR Se ee 
38%: { t i t 
Sebree------------- iModerate: iSlight--------------- iModerate: iModerate: 
i large stones. i i Slope, | large stones. 
i H ; too clayey, { 
H i { cemented pan. H 
39%: i { i H 
Chilcott----------- iModerate: iModerate: Severe: iModerate: 
! dusty, i dusty. | slope. i dusty, 
i large stones. 1 i { large stones. 
t F t t 
i 1 i 1 
Sebree--------.----- Moderate: iSlight---------- nono | Severe: iModerate: 
i large stones, } | slope. | large stores. 
H i i | 
40, 41---~------~----- iSevere: iSevere: {Severe: iModerate: 
Colthorp ij cemented pan, {| cemented pan, { cemented pan, i dusty. 
depth to rock. t depth to rock. { depth to rock. i 
H i i I 
42, W3---n- n-ne severe: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
Colthorp { cemented pan, i cemented pan, { cemented pan, i large stones. 
i depth to rock. | depth to rock. {| large stones, 1 
4 L T 
depth to rock, 
Ba ee a ee ee }Severe: isevere: ‘Severe: iSevere: 
Day i too clayey. | too clayey. | slope, | too clayey. 
i i i too clayey. | 
1 i i # 
YO wae nee n---[ Severe: iSevere: iSevere: isevere: 
Day 1 slope, i slope, i slope, i too clayey. 
i too clayey. i too clayey. i too clayey. i 
t 1 i 1 
U6 an ee en enn a--{Severe: iSlight--------------- iSlight------------- iSlight. 
Drax | floods. H { I 
i i i i 
4q7*; { i i I 
DP AX a ee {Severe: iSlight-~------------- {Slight------------- iSlight. 
{ floods. i I i 
C t t t 
1 1 1 1 
Goose Creek-------- {Severe: iModerate; iModerate: iModerate: 
i floods. } wetness, i wetness. i wetness. 
t T 1 t 
1 1 U 1 
Urban land. H i H 
t 1 1 t 
a i U 1 
Y Brannan nnn \Moderate: iModerate iModerate: iModerate: 
Elijah i dusty. i dusty. i dusty, | dusty. 
i | cemented pan. 
i 
1 t L 1 
YY mee ee a ee en ne ne ee iModerate: iModerate: {Moderate: iModerate: 
Elijah i dusty. i dusty. t slope, i dusty. 
H | 1 dusty, H 
H \ | cemented pan. H 
t t if 1 
a 1 1 , 
5 Q------~----------- :Moderate: |Moderate: iSevere: {Moderate: 
Elijah i dusty. | dusty. i Slope. i dusty. 
T i t i 
I 1 1 i 
BR ee ‘Moderate: ‘Moderate 'Moderate: iModerate: 
Elijanr it dusty. } dusty. i dusty | dusty. 
y , y 
‘ H | cemented pan, t 
H { | depth to rock. \ 
t t 1 1 
i i 1 1 
5 Pewee nnn {Moderate: {Moderate iModerate; iModerate: 
Elijah i dusty. | dusty. | slope, i dusty. 
H { { dusty, H 
t C 1 C 
1 1 ; cemented pan. 1 
t t * 
1 t 1 1 
53--------+-~------- {Moderate: {Moderate iSevere: iModerate: 
Elijah i dusty. ; dusty. | slope. i dusty. 
t t t 
f 1 1 


See footrote at end of table. 
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TABLE 11,.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


a t 
{ T 
t t 
t ' 
Eli jah-----.---------. iModerate: Moderate: iModerate: Moderate: 
: dusty. dusty. i dusty, i dusty. 
‘ { cemented pan. i 
i t t 
Urban land. H 
t C t 
1 rT 1 
ps ee an iSevere: Slight---~--.--~-.-—+ {Slight~-------~----~~- iSlight. 
Falk { floods. ‘ i 
! 
56*; H H \ 
Falk------------- wane Severe: Slight——.~+.--.4....—- {Slight-~------------- iSlight. 
i floods. 
t 
¥ 
Moulton-------------- iSevere: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
i floods. wetness. wetness. wetness. 
1 
Urban land. \ 
t 
1 
§ ace eed ees Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
Feltham too sandy. too sandy. too sandy. 
i) 
5 §---------------- iModerate: Moderate: evere: Moderate: 
Feltham i too sandy. too sandy. slope. too sandy. 
1 
59": i 
Feltham-—---~—--~ iModerate: Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: 
too sandy. too sandy. slope, too sandy. 


Rubble land, 


Garbutt 


ee ae ee 


Garbutt 


t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
l 
i 
t 


' 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
! 
1 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
a 
t 
i 
i 
t 
t 
t 
v 
t 
1 
t 
t 
1 
J 
t 
4 
t 
a 
t 
1 
r 
1 


1 
l 
1 
l 
iy 
t 
C 
a 
t 
HT 
t 
1 
t 
1 


t 
L 
1 
' 
i 
t 
t 
1 
1 
t 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 

Moderate: 
dusty, 

Moderate: 


slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Slight---------. 


Slight---------~ 


iModerate: 


slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


See footnote at end of table, 


' 
H 
t 
1 
i 
t 
C 
1 
1 
1 
: 
1 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
i 
t 
' 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
i 
1 
+ 
a 
t 
' 
1 
t 
t 
' 
t 
i 
. 
i 
t 
3 
1 
t 
{ too sandy. 
t 
1 
t 
i 
T 
‘ 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
3 
1 
r 
1 
t 
a 
t 
i 
t 
rT 
t 
i 
r 
‘ 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
C 
i 
C 
1 
t 
i 
t 
i 
f 
i 
1 
' 
t 
1 
C 
i 
h 
' 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


1 
t 
i 
t 
iModerate: 
i Slope. 
i 
i 
{ 
1 
C 
i 


Moderate: 
slope. 


too sandy. 


Moderate: 


dusty. 


Moderate: 


dusty, 
slope. 


Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 


Slope. 


Severe: 


slope, 
small stones. 


Moderate: 


wetness. 


Moderate: 


slope. 


Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 


Slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 
Moderate: 


dusty. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


iSlight. 


Slight. 
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Soil name and 
Map symbol 


TABLE 11.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


69%: 
HAW a nee eee ee |Severe: 
i Slope. 
C 
a 
Lankbush~--~-~--------- iSevere: 
i slope. 
£ 
qv 
TOFS H 
Haw---~----~----------- iSevere: 
i Slope. 
t 
a 
Lankbush---~---------- isevere; 
1 slope, 
af 
i 
] lene n nnn ane nee {Slight--------------- 
Jenness i 
U 
1 
] 2annn nanan nnn {Slight--------------- 
Jenness H 
4 
1 
13, Theee------------- Severe: 
Kunaton | cemented pan, 
: depth to rock 
t 
v 
75*: H 
Kunaton-~----~--------- {Severe 
{| cemented pan, 
{ depth to rock. 
t 
I 
Rubble land. H 
t 
1 
TO*: i 
Kunaton-------~------— iSevere: 
; cemented pan. 
; depth to rock, 
t 
' 
Sebree——~-—----------- {Slight-—---~----~----- 
C 
t 
1 
t 
‘ 
{ 
TT*: i 
Kunaton-----------~-~~ jsevere: 
| cemented pan, 
| depth to rock. 
t 
1 
Sebree—---- He monee | SLIight--------------- 
4 
{ 
' 
C 
i 
t 
i 
78*: i 
Kunaton---~---------- severe: 
{; cemented pan, 
{| depth to rock. 
ns 
Sebree-—---—---------- {Slight--------------- 
t 
719 a----------- =~ iModerate: 
Ladd i slope. 
i 
80-~-+-~ 34 --{Severe: 
Ladd 


See footnote 


{ slope. 
1 
1 


at end of table. 


' i a 

Hi Picnic areas H Playgrounds i 

t t t 

| | | 
Wg o-oo OT 

5S t ? 

t 1 1 

t t t 

' ! rT 
Severe: iSevere {Mo 
{ slope. | slope. is 
t t t 

! | i 
iSevere: Severe: 1Mo 
i slope. | slope. tos 
i i i 

i i H 
Severe: isevere: Se 
{ slope. { slope. is 
t { t 

J 1 1 
{Severe: iSevere: ise 
{ slope. | slope. is 
1 t t 

i i i 
iSlight-----+--- ween [Slight--~--~--------- isl 
i i i 

i H i 
{Slight------------- {Moderate: {Sli 
H | slope. H 

i i i 
Severe: iSevere: iSli 
{ cemented pan. | cemented pan, H 

{ depth to rock. 1 depth to rock. i 

¥ C 1 

( H t 

1 i 1 
{Severe:---------~-— iSevere: iSli 
{ cemented pan, | cemented pan, H 

| depth to rock. { depth to rock. H 

1 1 t 

H H { 

i 1 i) 

t 1 t 

i ci 1 

H i 1 
Severe: iSevere: sli 
{| cemented pan. + cemented pan, H 

| depth to rock. i depth to rock. H 

t t t 

{ 1 1 
ISLight------ nee {Moderate: isli 
{ ' too clayey, H 

t { cemented pan, | 

H | depth to rock. i 

i H I 

i ' t 
iSevere: {Severe: {Sl 
| cemented pan, { cemented pan, H 

i depth to rock. { depth to rock, H 
{Slight-~----------- {Moderate: iSli 
| { slope, i 

i | too clayey, \ 

I ! cemented pan. | 

H i i 

i \ i 
iSevere: \Severe: isli 
i cemented pan, | slope, i 

i depth to rock. ; cemented pan, \ 

i j depth to rock. H 

t t 4 

' ' i) 
{Slight------------- iSevere: iSli 
i | slope. H 

t t t 

1 1 t 
|Moderate: iSevere: iSli 
{ slope. | slope. I 

t t t 

Is t t 
iSevere iSevere: iMo 
{ slope. t slope. i s 
¥ t t 

1 ) ' 


Paths and trails 


derate: 
lope. 


derate: 
lope. 


e 
is} 

Mo] 
o 


ight. 


derate: 


lope. 
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266 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Van Dusen---------+=-— 


89%; 
Lankbush---+-+---~--— 


90*: 


TABLE 11.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


iSevere: 


i slope. 
t 
1 
t 
t 
t 
2 


Severe: 
slope. 


t 
1 

t 

' 
Severe: 
{ slope. 
i 
t 

I 

t 

i 

t 
rT 


Severe: 
1 Slope. 
t 
i 
severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
i slope. 
1 

iSevere: 
slope. 


{ 
i 
' 
' 
[ 
1 
1 


iModerate: 
! slope. 

T 

1 

iModerate: 
Slope, 

small stones. 


isevere: 
| slope. 
i 
i 


ipevere: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 


;severe: 
slope. 


severe: 
{ Slope. 
C 

a 
Severe: 
i slope. 
i 

t 
iModerate: 
i Slope, 

t 

i 
iModerate: 


slope. 


{Severe: 
i slope. 
' 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


Camp areas 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
small stones. 


‘ 
i 

t 

1 

1 

1 

t 

I 

t 

t 

t 

! 

t 

Ly 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

1 

t 

i 

t 

1 

t 

I 

r 

i 

t 

i 

t 

1 

t 

i 

t 

1 

e 

i 

t 

t 

t 

' 

t 

1 

t 

a 

t 

1 
Severe: 
i slope. 
t 

t 
iSevere: 
i slope. 
t 

i 

1 

i 

: 

| 
{Severe: 
i slope. 
C 
rf 
t 
J 
t 
i 
C 
i 
C 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
E 
i 
U 
1 
t 
iF 
' 
I 
1 
! 
f 
i 
t 
1 
1 
1 
{ 
1 
t 
t 
1 
t 
1 
4 


Severe: 
slope, 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Playgrounds 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
Small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 
Severe: 
slope. 
Severe: 
slope. 
Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


SOIL SURVEY 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 
Moderate: 


slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


° 
Slope, 
Ss 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


je pags pee, inst! 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


gik: 


gak: 


gunk: 


95%; 


Lankbush---~+-----— 


fenmile-----~------- 


96*: 


Lank Dush----------- 


Tenmile----~-------- 


Q7*: 


Lankbush-—-—-------- 


Tenmile---—--------- 


on* 


Lankbush--~+—--~----- 


Tenmile----~-~-----+- 


OG: 


Lank bush-----~----- 


Tindahay-----~----- 


See footnote at 


TABLE 11.~--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


--j Severe: 


slope. 
--({ Severe: 
slope. 


--;Severe: 
Slope. 


~-; severe: 
| slope. 
' 


--|Severe: 
slope. 


--| Severe: 


slope. 


1 


--(severe: 


i} small stones. 
i 

I 
--jModerate: 


| slope. 


T 
rT 
--{Severe: 
small stones. 


1 
1 
1 
U 
t 
1 
{ 


--; Severe: 


i slope, 

{i Small stones. 
t 

1 

t 


a 

--, Severe: 
{ slope. 
H 
t 


--; Severe: 
i slope, 
{ small stones. 
1 
1 
t 


--{Slight------------ 


end of table. 


aaa a a ia mamma aaah 
Camp areas 


Severe: 
slope. 


i 

t 

t 

t 

1 

i 

i 

t 

1 

U 

1 
{Severe: 
i slope. 
i 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
t 
T 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
small stones. 


1 
i 

if 

i) 

1 

1 

' 

i 

t 

t 

: 

i} 

1 

iy 

H 

i] 

t 

1 

H 
iSevere: 
1 Slope. 
| 
iSevere: 
} 
ry 
C 
1 
1 
t 
i 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
1 
: 
i 
1 
1 
‘ 
t 
rT 
1 
i 
t 


slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Picnic areas 


{Slight--------------- 


{ 
1 


!Slight-----------~--- 


! 
t 


i slope. 
i 


ua 
wud 
< 
oO 
be 
ao 


lope, 


ua a 


@ 
slope, 
5s 


e 
slope, 
8 
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Ta. i an 
H Playgrounds i Paths and trails 
t t 
1 i) 

Fe a en ae eR ea == 
t t 
1 t 
t 1 
1 i 
iSevere: iModerate: 
i slope. i Slope. 
H H 
H 1 
1 1 
{Severe iSevere: 
i slope t Slope. 
t 1 
a i 
iSevere; iSevere: 
{| slope. 1 slope. 
H i 
i i 
Slights-ssoesseseee. {Slight 
1 
1 
{Moderate: Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


slope. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


{Slight. 
i 
i 


iSlight. 
t 
1 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


100*: 


Lank bush---~--~---—- 


Tindahay—----------- 


105, 106---5---44--- 


McCain 


Ate VOR esse 


McCain 


109*: 


MeCain--~-~--~-~---~-- 


Rock outcrop. 


See footnote at end of table. 


iModerate: 
i dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


iModerate; 
dusty. 


iModerate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 


Severe: 


iseveres 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


1severe: 
floods, 


isevere: 
i floods, 
t 


iSevere: 
floods. 


isevere: 
slope. 


iSevere: 
slope. 


isevere: 
| slope. 
t 
i 


large stones. 


large stones. 


large stones. 


'Slight-----~------ 


dusty. 


° 
large stones, 
dusty. 


derate: 
arge stones, 
usty. 


aro 


derate: 
arge stones, 
usty. 


aro 


° 
too sandy, 
small stones. 


TABLE 11.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT—~Continued 


iModerate: 
i slope. 
t 
1 


iModerate; 


slope. 


depth to rock, 


Moderate: 
slope, 


dusty. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


{ 

1 

' 

1) 

t 

i 

t 

| 
iModerate: 

i slope, 

i dusty, 

i cemented pan. 
1 
1 
1 
H 
1 
1 
1 
rT 
t 
i 
b 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


iModerate: 
i floods. 
t 
1 


Severe: 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 


slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 


1 
t 

i 

i 

t 

t 

t 

1 

i 

t 

1 

i 
iSevere: 
I 

i 

t 

1‘ 

{ 

i 

} slope. 
t 

‘ 


' 
1 
1 
t 
{ 
H 
i 
i 
1 
i 
i 
1 
1 
i depth to rock, 
1 
t 
H 
! 
1 
1 
‘ 
1 
1 
t 
1 
F 
i 
' 
1 
t 
1 


iM 
' 
1 


M 


t 
1 
! 
1 
! 
iy 
t 
1 
' 
t 
{ 
1 
t 
1 
t 
iM 
t 
4 
t 
' 
t 
1 
t 
1 
L 
4 
t 
1 
' 
I 


SOIL SURVEY 


Paths and trails 


oderate: 
dusty. 


e 
large stones. 


e 
large stones. 


e 
large stones, 


derate: 
etness. 


=o 


oo sandy, 
small stones. 


oderate: 
slope. 


oderate; 
slope, 
small stones. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


TABLE 11.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


ta 


Soil name and 


map symbol 


114%; 


Searles----------- 


Oliaga Variant 


116%: 


Payette---—------- 


117#: 


Payette----~---~-- 


Quincy----------—-- 


Peasley 


119, 120-----—--+~---- 


Pipeline 


127%: 


1 
1 
1 
1 
' 


iSevere: 


slope. 


jSevere: 


1: slope. 


1 

i 
iSevere: 
i Slope, 

i too sandy. 
i 

t 

1 

tSevere: 


i slope. 


t 

iSevere: 
slope, 

too sandy. 


Moderate: 

i percs slowly, 
1 too clayey. 
Ss 

' 

t 


i 
Severe: 

} cemented pan. 
H 

{Severe: 


cemented pan. 


cemented pan. 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


iModerate: 
i dusty. 

f 

1 
iModerate: 
dusty. 


t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
4 


iModerate: 


See footnote at end of table. 


Camp areas 


e 
slope, 
too sandy. 


ive) 


evere: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
too clayey, 
perecs slowly. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Severe; 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Pienic areas 


t 

! 
severe: 

{ slope, 

{ small stones. 
i 
t 

1 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
too sandy. 


Severe; 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
foo sandy. 


Moderate: 

too clayey, 
cemented pan, 
slope. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
cemented pan, 
slope. 


t 
I 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
' 
1 
' 
1 
: 
i 
t 
1 
' 
rT 
{ 
1 
t 
i} 
' 
1 
1 
i 
t 
i 
t 
1 
i 
i 
' 
1 
if 
4 
i 
‘ 
i 
1 
1 
1 
7 
t 
1 
i 
{ 
i 
iSevere: 
| cemented pan, 
i slope. 
{ 
i 
' 
r) 
1 
1 
bE 
1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
t 
t 
i 
1 
I 
t 
1 
t 
H 
4 
i 
1% 
a 
t 
rT 
C 
i 
nt 
i 
t 
I 
t 
i} 
t 
i 
t 
' 
t 
1d 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
rT 


Moderate: 
dusty, 
depth to rock, 


Moderate: 
slope, 

dusty, 

depth to rock. 


Playgrounds 


Paths and 


vere: 
oo sandy. 


wo 


e 
slope, 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 
Moderate: 


dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


trails 
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TABLE 11.--RECREATLONAL DEVELOPMENT-—-Continued 


Soil mame and Paths and trails 


I 
i 
map symbol H 
t 
1 


‘ ' I 
1 if 
' 1 t 
128*: i \ i 
Trevino------.------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere iSevere: 
1 depth to rock, | depth to rock, i slope, { Large stones. 
\ large stones. i large stones. i depth to rock, t 
{ H i large stones. i 
i t t t 
1 1 ' I 
129-----------~------~ iModerate; iModerate: iModerate: Moderate: 
Power dusty. i dusty. i dusty. i dusty. 

1 1 i i 
130---~—------~------- iModerate: (Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Power i dusty, i dusty. i slope, i dusty. 

i i { dusty. i 
t - bs * 
1 1 1 1 
131--------- 3 i Moderate: iModerate: j}Severe: tModerate: 
Power H dusty. i dusty. i slope. i dusty. 
rT 1 ' i 
13 dae nena Moderate: Moderate: iSevere: iModerate: 
Power i slope, t Slope, { slope. i dusty. 
1 dusty. } dusty. i i 
' t 
i i 1 i 
133*: H 1 i 1 
Power----------—-~-~-- Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
i dusty. H dusty. ! dusty. dusty. 
1 t 1 1 
MeCain--~------------ iModerate: iModerate iModerate: Moderate: 
i dusty. i dusty. } depth to rock, i dusty. 
1 H i dusty. i 
t * 4] t 
rT U t 1 
134%: H i H H 
Power------~--~------ iModerate: iModerate iModerate: iModerate: 
i dusty. i dusty. | slope, i dusty. 
i i | dusty. i 
t t if i 
1 1 t rf 
McC ai nennnnan nnn nee iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
i dusty. i dusty. i slope, i dusty. 
H 1 { depth to rock, H 
{ i i dusty. i 
| | | 
135*: H i l 1 
Power------+---~-----= iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: \Moderate: 
i dusty. ' dusty. i slope. H dusty. 
v I 1 a 
MeCain--—~----------- iModerate: iModerate: Severe: iModerate: 
i dusty. i dusty. i Slope. i dusty. 
t i t 
ri 1 1 1 
136*: H H i i 
Power--——-------------- iModerate: iModerate: Severe: iModerate: 
i slope, i slope, 1 slope. { dusty. 
i dusty. i dusty. i t 
{ b t t 
1 Li 1 i 
MceCain-----~----~----- iModerate: iModerate: severe; iModerate: 
i slope, 1 Slope. i slope. i dusty. 
1 dusty. { 1 
ies 
137%: i 1 1 : 
PO WOT nee ee ae ee ee iModerate: Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: 
i dusty. i dusty. i dusty. i dusty. 
t 1 t 1 
a 1 1 1 
MeCain--------~------- i Severe: {Moderate iSevere: iSevere: 
{ large stones. i large stones, | Large stones, | large stones. 
i 1 dusty. | i 
1 H { H 
138%: H i i i 
Power ae ee iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
{ dusty. i dusty. i slope, i dusty. 
I 1 1 d - { 
aiid 
See footnote at end of table. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


Soil name and 


138*: 
McCai 


145*: 


1H6*; 


1A7®: 


map symbol 


[ewe ae ae ey a oe 


TABLE 11.-~RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--—Continued 


{Severe: 
large stones. 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


isevere: 
large stones. 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


iModerate: 
+ dusty. 
t 


iModerate: 
dusty. 


t 
t 
t 
1 
[ 
4 


\Moderate: 
i dusty. 


iModerate: 
i dusty. 


H 
1 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


Moderate: 
large stones, 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


large stones, 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 


i 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
' 
t 
C 
t 
1 
i} 
1 
t 
i 
1 
I 
3 
5 
i 
{Moderate: 
i 
! 
i 
i 
1 
1 
t 
1 
U 
' 
i) 
i; dusty. 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i} 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 


° 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Playgrounds 


Severe: 
large stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty, 
depth to rock. 

Moderate: 
dusty, 
cemented pan. 

Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty, 
cemented pan. 

Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty, 
cemented pan. 

Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty, 
cemented pan. 

Moderate: 
slope, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty, 
cemented pan. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Paths and trails 


Severe: 


large stones. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Severe: 


large stones. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


derate: 


Mo 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 
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TABLE 11.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


a eS SE gS a ee 


Rock outcrop, 


1 1 1 I 
Soil name and i Camp areas H Picnic areas 1 Playgrounds t Paths and trails 
map symbol i H 1 H 
t 1 1 1 
t I L ‘ 
tT rs ara ae al a, aa a 
147*: i i i H 
Urban land. H i t i 
i H i { 
14 Bara eee en Severe: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Quincy \ too sandy. too sandy. H too sandy H too sandy. 
149*; 
Quincy----------=----- severe: Severe: Severe iSevere;: 
i Slope, i Slope, i slope, i slope, 
1 too sandy. {| too sandy. i too sandy. i too sandy. 
1 1 1 t 
i I ‘ 1 
Brent-~--~-----~------ Severe: iSevere: iSevere Severe: 
i slope. i slope. i slope. i slope. 
4 if t 1 
1508 | 
Quine y--~------------ ‘Severe: \Severe: {Severe: Severe: 
} too sandy. {| too sandy. { slope, | too sandy. 
| H { too sandy. j 
t t t t 
1 1 i 1 
Lankbush------------- Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: iSlight. 
| slope. t slope. i Slope. H 
i 1 i) “ 
15" i 
Quincy--------------- iSevere: | Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
i Slope, { Slope, 1 slope, i too sandy. 
} too sandy. } too sandy. i too sandy. i 
\ 1 | 1 
t rT 1 I 
Lankbush-—-----~~----- Severe: iSsevere iSevere: iModerate: 
i slope, i Slope. i Slope. 1 slope. 
\ 1 ( 1 
152% 
Quine y--—-----~—-~----- Severe: isevere iSevere: iSevere: 
i Slope, i slope, i slope, i slope, 
i too sandy. 1 too sandy. } too sandy. 1 too sandy. 
t L L : 
t i 1 1 
Lank bush----~-------- iSevere: iSevere iSevere: | Severe: 
} slope. { slope. | slope. } Slope. 
t t 1 i} 
1534 
Rainey--—-——-—---~---- ;Severe: isevere iSevere: iModerate: 
{ slope. { slope. i slope. t Slope. 
n i) t 4 
rf t 1 i 
Ola-------------~--~~ {Severe: Severe iSevere: iModerate: 
| slope. i slope. i slope. t Slope. 
t bf t t 
15UR: 
Rainey~-------------- Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
i slope. | slope. { slope. t slope. 
1 U 1 t 
i 1 i 1 
faces ceewceeueegeew ‘Severe: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
{ slope. 1 slope. { slope. i slope. 
1 1 ij t 
1558, 156%: 
Ridenbaugh-----—-~+-—-— iSevere; isevere: {Severe: iSlight. 
i cemented pan. | cemented pan. t cemented pan. i 
U t 1 t 
1 1 t é 
Sebree----~-------~--- iSlight--~------------ iSlight--—-~-----.---— iModerate: iSlight. 
i | { too clayey, H 
H \ 1 cemented pan. H 
H i i H 
157. I i i i 
Riverwash H i { t 
I i H i 
158%: H t 1 i 
{ i i t 
1 t t t 
i i 1 1 


See footnote at end of table. 


ADA COUNTY, IDAHO 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


158*: 


Trevinod~----4 eee 


159. 
Rubble land 


Sceisin 


Ties 
Searles-------~------— 


Rock outcrop. 


TABLE 11.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


1 
* 
1 
i 
iSevere: iSevere: 
| large stones, i depth to rock, 
i | large stones. 
t i 
! \ 
1 1 
t t 
t 1 
A 1 
1 1 
i i 
;Moderate: iModerate: 
i dusty. 1 dusty. 
H } 
i i 
iModerate: iModerate: 
i dusty. i dusty. 
i! 
' 1 
i i) 
1 i 
iModerate: iModerate 
i dusty. i dusty 
' \ 
i ' 
iModerate: iModerate; 
} dusty. i dusty 
i i 
1 t 
I 1 
i H 
iMcderate: iModerate: 
i dusty. i dusty 
i i 
\ t 
1 t 
I H 
iModerate: {Moderate: 
i dusty. i dusty. 
: | 
iModerate: iModerate: 
i Slope, ; slope, 
1 Small stones. { small stones, 
1 U 
i 1 
Moderate: |Moderate: 
1 Slope, i slope. 
i i 
i i 
{Severe iSevere 
H slope. { slope. 
i t 
{ 1 
t 1 
iSevere: iSevere: 
1; siope. i Slope. 
i i 
1 t 
i 1 
iSevere 
{ Slope. 
i 
{ 
i 
iSevere 
t i slope. 
i t 
i i 
isevere iSevere 
slope, | slope, 
large stones. { large stones. 
t 
i 
t 
1 
| 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


Playgrounds 


Severe: 

slope, 

depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Mocerate: 
dusty, 
cemented pan. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
cemented pan, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
dusty, 
cemented pan, 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
cemented pan, 
dusty. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stores. 
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Severe: 
large stores. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Mocerate: 
slope. 


Severe; 
slope. 


Severe: 
sicope. 


Severe: 
large stones. 
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TABLE 11.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


t 
Soil name and H 
Map symbol 1 

C 

i 

1 


171": H 
Searles--------~----- isevere: 
siope, 


Rock outcrop. 


172, 173~---+---~----- iSevere: 
Shabliss 1 cemented pan, 
1 
1 
17 Yann nn ne nee eee iSevere: 
Tenmile } small stones. 
C 
rf 
175 --- nen iSevere: 
Tenmile 1 small stones. 
1 
I 
i 
176---------~--------- Severe: 
Tenmile i Slope, 
{ Small stones. 
1 
a 
1] 7 --- 3-2 e+ iSevere: 
Tenmile i slope, 
i Small stones. 
1 
i 
TQpa assests cess ecuas iSlight----------- aos 
Tindahay i 
1 
a 
[7 9eaesatese speusuenke {Slight------------- 
Tindahay H 
1 
d 
180-~----------------- 1Slight------------- 
Tindahay H 
q 
1 
18 1--------- een ene iModerate: 
Tindahay 1 Slope, 
it Small stones. 
L 
1 
182*: { 
Trevino-~-~~——--~-—-- Severe: 
i depth to rock, 
i large stones. 
{ 
1 
PotratZ-~-.—----~~-- = Moderate: 
) dusty. 
i 
i 
t 
183, 184-------------- iSevere: 
Trio i Cemented pan, 
1 depth to rock. 
t 
1 
185-------- ee eee iSevere: 
Trio i cemented pan, 
i depth to rock. 
t 
186-------------~----~ iSlight------------ 
Truesdale i 
t 
1 
Sy ee ee | Slight------------- 


Truesdale 


' 
1 
t 
i 
i 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
Mall stones. 


e 
slope, 
s 


mall stones. 


e 
Slope, 

Ss 
iSlight-----~-------~- 


Moderate: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Severe: 
cemented 
depth to 


Severe: 
cemented 
depth to 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
cemented pan. 


Severe: 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
Slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


{Moderate: 


i slope. 


iSevere: 
slope. 


Se 
slope, 
small stones, 


Severe: 
depth to rock, 
1 


arge stones. 


emented 
epth to 


noo 


+ 

. 

1 

1 

1 

J 

i) 

rT 

1 

1 

{ 

i 

t 

1 

¥ 

i 

1 

t 

1 

t 

es 

1 

t 

( 

1 

i dusty, 
H 

U 

1 

t 

I 

t 

1 

1 

1 

7 
Severe: 
i slope, 
t cemented 
1 depth to 
1 

1 
tModerate: 


cemented pan. 


1 
1 
i 
j{ Moderate: 
slope, 


£ 

i 

i cemented pan. 
1 

iY 
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Severe; 
slope, 
large stones. 


e 
small stones. 


Severe: 
small stones. 


Severe: 
small stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


Severe: 
large stones. 


derate: 


Mo 
dusty. 


Moderate; 
dusty. 


Moderate: 
dusty. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Paths and trails 
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TABLE 11.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~~Continued 


Xerollic Haplargids 


a pe pe ne ee ge eS 
Soil mame and | Camp areas i Pienic areas i Playgrounds i Paths and trails 
map symbol H H i i 
ee ee ce — 
1 t t ‘ 
1 1 t 7 
1 ' i 1 
188--------- eee iSlight--------------- iSlight------- aaannnn= iSevere: iSlight. 
Truesdale H H | slope. i 
t if 1 1 
1 1 U t 
189-----------~------- iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: iSlight. 
Truesdale | slope. i slope. i slope i 
v { T . 
1 t t 1 
1902 - ne nn {Slight--------------~ iSlight--------------- iModerate: iSlight. 
Truesdale i H i cemented pan, i 
i i i depth to rock. i 
t 1 i) 
1 1 1 i 
19 1-------~------------ iSlight~-------------- iSlight--------------- Moderate: Slight. 
Truesdale i i i slope, i 
i i i cemented pan, i 
i ; depth to rock. : 
i 1 
i 1 1 1 
192-------~------+----- iSlight--------------- | Slight-----------.--- {Slight--------------- {Slight. 
Turbyfill H { i H 
‘ t 1 t 
1 t i i 
19 3------------ eee (SLI ght---- nn eee iSlight------------4-- Moderate: iSlight. 
Turbyfilil i } i slope. H 
i H \ i 
194------------------- isevere; iSevere iSevere iSevere: 
Turbyfill { slope. t slope. i Slope. i slope. 
ig 1 1 
' 1 t 1 
195. i { ! i 
Urban land i i f i 
i} C | t 
196#: 
Vanderhof f----------- isevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
(extremely stony) i; Slope, i slope. i slope, { slope, 
i; large stones. H | large stones t large stones. 
1 t t I 
1 i 1 i 
Vanderhoff—------~--- iSevere: {Severe;: 'Severe: 'Severe: 
(very gravelly) i slope, i slope, | Slope, | slope, 
i Small stones. { small stones. i small stones. i} small stones. 
t t By t 
197: 
Van Dusen------------ Severe: severe: iSevere iSsevere: 
i slope. { slope. | slope. { slope. 
t i 1 t 
f t t I 
Payette------------~- severe: iSevere: iSevere Severe: 
slope. 1 slope. i slope. } slope. 
bt 1 1 
{ 1 1 
1 i 1 
t 1 t 
1 i 1 
if t ¥ 
J i i 


t 
t 
i 
198%, : 
' 
1 
I 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 12.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS 


»" "fair," “poor,” and "very poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the 


{See text for definitions of "good 


soil was mot rated] 


for-- 


tential as habitat 


Bitat elements +4 potent 
1 Open-=- 
i land j 
water {| wild- 1 
areas | life i 


= 
i 
Wetland:Shallow 


plants 


——— 


Shrubs 


ere 


or habitat elemerts 


erous 
plants 


t . 
1 
ye ee 


ceous| 


ain i 1 Wild 4] 
and iGrasses ; herba-|Conif- 
seed | and i 
crops jlegumes | plants 
SS 


Potential 


Gr 


rf 
4 
1 
1 
I 
' 
l 
t 
1 


Soil mame and 
map symbol 


i Ra 
1d |Wetland; lard 
wild- | wild- 
life | 
' 
rT 


aa 


poor, 


t 
1 
i 
4 
' 
r) 
i: 
t 
4 
t 
a 
t 
a 
t 
i 
1 
i 


Beetville 
Bowns 


2, 3---------------| Poor 
Aeric Haplaquepts, 


Y~—+-----~--------~  Very 
Ada 

Qa~n ee -- ----~  Fair 
10----------------- | Very 


Veale aes 
eR OETA one ee 


Abo 
Bissell 


Ada 

>. 
Baidock 
Bissell 


poor. 


Rock outcrop. 


Brent 


Bram 
]3--+------~-~------- {Good 


Bowns-++--—------- 
J2ane eae nes 


V1: 


[Beene eee e ee 


14, 


Brent 


Poor 


1] ----nn enna nn- | Poor 


Brent 
Brent------------= 


16, 
18: 


1 
1 
i 
i 
' 
i 
1 
i 
t 
a 


Haw~------~~--~---j Poor 


195. 20% 
Brent-+----------45 
brent-------~- ee 
Searles—---~------- 


aly 
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TABLE 12.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


or-- 


as habita 


Potentia 


TE Open- 1 Wo 


or habitat elements 


Potentia 


1 
herba-iConif- 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


Range- 


Wetland 


Wetlandj Shallow 


plants 


land 


water wild- 


erous 


ceous{ 
plantsiplants 


and 


seed 


Good 
Poor 
Fair 
Poor 
Poor 


Chilcott---------- 
Sebree------------ 


Cashmere 

Cashmere 

Cashmere 

Chardoton 
Chardoton---=--~--~~ 
Kiesel Variant---- 
Chardoton----~-~~-~ 
Tindahay~-~-~--~--- 
Chilcott 

Chilcott 
Chilcott----------|Poor 
Brent------+------ 
Chilcott---------= 
Brent------------~- 
34: 


Chance 
3 1---------------~- | Poor 
' 


2b core ee nese ee 
26, 27 -nn en ne nnn nee 


22se se eseetecnuady 
AQuee nena seek 


28: 
29: 
32: 
33: 


Poor 


t 
H 
1 
rT 
1 
1 
1 
' 
( 
1 
1 
i 
{ 
1 
1 
l 
t 
1 
! 
1 
1 
a 
t 
t 
i 
1 
n 
1 
n 
1 
{ 
1 
1 
1 
{ 
ry 
l 
i 
l 
4 
1 
4 
i 
t 
l 
1 
' 
n 
4 
{ 
i 
t 
y 
t 
t 
! 
1 
C 
i 
t 
1 


36: 
Chilcott---------- 


35, 


P 


Chilcott-~-------— 
Sedr een nnn ee en 


Sebree---+------=- 


37: 
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TABLE 12.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


habitat 


Potential as 


Potential for habitat elements 


iWetland, 


wild- 


wood- 
land 


water 
areas 


WetlandiShallow 


plants 


erous 


eceous} 
plantsiplants 


1 f 
herba-jConif- 


t 
1 
1 
t 
HT 
1 
i 


Grasses 
and 


Soil name and 
Nap Symbol 


tlegumes 


39: 
Chilcott-----.---- 


38, 


poor. 


F 
P 


Goose Creek-------iGood 


49, 50-------------'Fair 


Elijah 


1 
' 
! 
1 
t 
i 
i 
i 
i 
t 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
H 

Moulton----------- {Fair 
H 
i 
1 
I 
t 
' 
. 
i 
H 
¥ 
i 


5§----~-------- 


Drax------~------- | Good 
5 Jena ne nanan 


OO aaa eee eee eee | GOOd 


Falk 
Falk------~-+----- {Good 
Feltham-------.---j| Very 


Elijah--------~-- {Good 


44, 45------------- 
Urban land. 

Urban land. 

Urban land. 

Rubble land. 


43----~------------ 
Day 


Colthorp 
Colthorp 
Colthorp 
Elijah 
Elijah 
Feltham 
59: 

Garbutt 


47: 
525 
54: 
56: 
ST, 
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TABLE 12.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


S hab 


ential a itat for-— 
i Range- 

{Wetland} land 

wild- | wild- 

life ; life 


Hl Pot 


water 


1 
Wetland| Shallow 
t 
( 

L 


plants 


ceous} 


i 
t 
4 
1 
1 
' 
i 


Potential for habitat elements 


a 
i 1 1 
herba-{Conif- {| Shrubs| 
erous ji I 
plantsiplants | I 


iGrasses 
and 


crops jlegumes 


Grain 
and 
seed 


rT 
i 
! 
i 
1 
u 
i 
t 
i 


Soil name and 
fap symbol 


Very 
poor. 


61, 62-------------| Fair 
Garbutt i 

1 

f) 
6 3a-4-- = | 

H 

C 

i 

H 


Gem 
64: 


OMna a ween eee | Very 


a 


poor. 
Good 


Rock outcrop. 


65------------------ 


! 
a 
t 
i 
i 
1 
l 
1 
t 
i 
' 
t 
| 
1 
! 
1 
t 
' 


Creek 


Goose 


Good 
i 
i 
1 
1 
Poor 


t 
t 
t 
l 
t 
i 
‘ 
{ 
i 


Haw------~--------- | Poor 


Harpt 
Lankbush--~--~--~--— 
Jenness 

Jenness 


67-----------------| Fair 
Harpt 


7 1--------~----~---| Poor 


BO mare ee 


68, 69, 70: 


, 
Kunaton 
Kunatonen-annenn ne 


75: 


Rubble land. 

Kunaton----~-------— 
Sebree-----~------ 
Kun atoneeonne nnn 
Sebr een- een eee = 
Ladd—----- 2 eee 


79, 80, 81. 


76: 
17, 78: 


Adda ew we mene eee 


Be: 
L 


Ada-~-~+---~-~-~—~- 
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TABLE 12.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


nge- 


1 Ra 
{Wetland{ land 
wild- {| wild- 
life j 


land 


life 


as habitat for—- 


tia 
Wood 


ten 


ek 
1 
1 
1 
‘ 
1 
i 


Potential for habitat elements H Po 

Grain T Wild i i 1 1 Open 
‘Grasses | herba-!Conif- } Shrubs} Wetland{Shallow {| land 
and } ceous} erous } | plants {| water {| wild- 
tlegumes | plartsiplants j Hl areas | life 


and 
seed 
crops 


Soil name and 
Map symbol 


. . . . . . Fy . . . . . . . . . . . 
Re La nol he fe he a) UO .S) u oo fe ae) be ne] ke & 
dd al fo] id foal ‘A fo} fo} 3° A ° ° oO ie} ° ° ° ° 
o oO fe} Gu ts) oO o ° o % Oo fe) oO o je} ie) Oo (2) 
ty to 1 | te cm ty oO de J Oo em On oO i") |e | a Oo a. oO. 

. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
ei Le u i= ia i ue a be 4G ke u & & w i i he 
>Oo moO >O ao > Oo came) mo moO ~>Oo cme) moO aol >o mo moO >O > O >o 
u& Oo & oO & O i oO uo & Oo uO Lo “oO u Oo Lo i. oO uO uO “LO uO uO Ko 
oa oa oo oo. oa oa oa oo oa va oa vo oa vo Oo va oa vo oa 
> = > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > > 
I 1 1 { 1 J 1 1 ' 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 4 
1 t 1 iy i f 1 ! 1 1 1 t I 1 1 1 ! t 
1 i fi ' 1 1 1 t 1 1 $ 1 5 4 1 if t 1 
ts & i i iu u i u is i & i i no} ti we he he 
9° Oo ot 9 A od vA val ° ° ° oO ° te] ° od 3° o 
°o fe) Ru 5° oO is) is9] o oO fe) oO ° fo) fo] oO @ [Ss] is) 
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TABLE 12.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS—~-Continued 


i Range= 
Wetlandj land 
wild- | wild- 
life {life 


Potential as habitat for-— 
=| Wood- 1 
t land { 
t wild- | 
{ life | 
ar eee re 


water 
areas 


Wetland! Shallow 
1 


plants 


abitat elements 


Potential for 
t 
i 


iGrasses 
and 
tlegumes 


and 
seed 
crops 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Ulo 
cou el 
O Uda 
Qed -dd 
\e} = 
n 

a 

Ss 

xX 

= 

n 
tana 
Gop 
AOS 
ao 0 
oud 
o 
1uo”n 
oa 
aos 
LOG 
AO Or 
fe ¢ 
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ad 

os 
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fo} cal 
Oo oO 
Oo ty 
‘= is 
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ae] Lo 
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> > 
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1 1 
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fu isa 
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a oO 
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TABLE 12.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS~-Continued 
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TABLE 12.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 
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TABLE 
i i Classification iFrag- 
Depth; USDA texture | i iments 
| | Unified | AASHTO {| > 3 
1 | _tinches 
In | <  N } Pet 
i H i H 
i H i i 
0-6 {Silt loam------- iCL-ML, ML{A-4 i 0 
6-27/Silty clay loam,{CL-ML, CLiA-4, A-6} 0 
| loam, silt | i H 
} loam | { H 
27-63|Loam------------ 1CL=ML iA- 4 1 oO 
1 } f 
‘ i i ' 

0-7 {Very stony silt {ML, CL-ML{A-4 115-30 
1 loam. \ ! ! 
F-22;Silt loam, siltyiCL-ML, CL{A-4, A-6;) 5-15 
| clay loam, \ H } 

i stony silty { H | 
| Clay loam. ' H H 
22-33\Loam, stony loami ML , CL=ML;A-4 t 5-15 
33 |Unweathered \ --- | -- | nae 
| bedrock. H H H 
i H H I 
H ' I i 
O-6 |Silt loam------- 1CL=ML, MLiA-4 1 0 
6-271Silty clay loam, iCL- -ML, CLIA-4, A-6; O 
| loam, silt I H i 
i loam | i t 
27-63 | Loam------------ iCL=ML jA-4 ; 0 
| 1 t t 
1 if ' ‘ 
0-10;Silt loam------- iML, CL-ML;A-4 t 0-5 
10-38;Loam, silt loam |CL=ML, ML{A-4 1 0-5 
38 |Unweathered | --- tow | o--- 
| bedrock. H H i 
1 1 1 a 
1 I t rT 
0-10;}Silt loam------- {CL-ML, MLiA=4 i oO 
10-22!Silty clay loam,{CL-ML, CLIA-4, A-6} 0 
i silt loam. i H I 
22-37;Silt loam, loam {CL-ML, MLjA-4 1 oO 
37-49 | Cemented-------- { --- tose [ --- 
49-60|Stratified loam |GM, tA-1, 1 0-10 

| to very { GM-GC, | A-2, 
{| gravelly sand. | GP-GM 1 A-4 H 
" t i) 
0-101Silt loam--~----- iCL-ML, MLjA-4 1 0 
10-22;Silty clay loam, |CL~ -ML, Chi A-4, A-6; O 
silt loam. I t 
22=37;1Silt loam, loam {CL-ML, vise i 0 
37-49 | Cemented-------- H --- tocs- }oo-- 
49-60/Stratified loam {GM, A-1, 1 9-10 
i to very | GM-GC, j A-2, 
| gravelly sand. {| GP-GM 1 A-4 H 
' 1 a 1 
t i ' 1 
0-6 {Silt loam------- 1CL-ML, MLiA-4 i 0 
6-27iSilty clay loam, iCL- -ML, CLiA-4, A-6; O 
| loam, silt H i | 
| loam. i H H 
27-63 | Loam-----------~- {CL-ML tA-4 i 0 
i H i i 
I I Hl H 
0-10{Silt loam------- tCL=ML, MLE A-4 i oO 
10-22;Silty clay Zon es -ML, CLIA-4, A-6; 0 
silt loam. i i 
22-37;Silt loam, loam 'CL=ML, ML | A=-4 i oO 
37-49 | Cemented-------- I --- toc-- t --- 
49-60{Stratified loam {GM, iA-1, i 0-10 
| to very i GM-GC, | A-2, i 
i gravelly sand. | GP-GM A=4 
1 t 
1 1 t 1 
0-6 {Silt loam------- iCL=ML, ML} A-4 a) 
6-27{Silty clay loam, iCL- -ML, CLIA-4, A-6; 0 
1 loam, silt i i ' 
{ loam. i t i 
27-63 Loam------------ 1CL=ML yan4 1 oO 
\ 1 
1 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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85-95 160-75 
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1 i 
_ Sieve number-- __iLiquid | Plas- 
i ' \ i limit { ticity 
a 1 10 i 40 1 200 4 ~~ i index 
I i i it Pet 
pop 
t 1 i} i I 
100 ; 100 {90=100;175-90 {i 20-30 {| NP-10 
100 =| 100) {90-100;75-95 | 25-35 | 5-15 
' 1 1 , 1 
t 1 1 1 t 
100 {| 100 (85-95 {60-75 {| 20-30 ; 5-10 
: i ' ' ' 
i i ' ' 1 
0-100190-100;90-100175-85 | 20-30 {| NP-10 
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TABLE 16.~-CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


{An asterisk in the first column indicates that the soil is a taxadjunct to the series. See text for a 
description of those characteristics of the soil that are outside the range of the series] 


Soil name Family or higher taxonomic class 


T 
1 

1 

1 

1 

L 

T 

| 

{ Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Aquic Haplargids 

1 Clayey-skeletal, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Palexerolls 
i Fine-loamy, mixed (calcareous), mesic Typic Haplaquepts 
| Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Fluventic Haploxerolls 

| Fine~loamy, mixed, mesic Aridic Argixerolls 

i Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Xerollic Paleargids 

i Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic Xerollic Calciorthids 

i Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Xerollic Paleargids 

1 Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Aridic Haploxerolls 

i Coarse-loamy over sandy or sandy=skeletal, mixed, nonacid, mesie Mollic 

: Haplaguepts 

i Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Xerollic Paleargids 

: Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Abruptic Xerollic Durargids 

Loamy, mixed, mesic, shallow Xerollic Durargids 

Very-fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Chromoxererts 

Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Fluventic Haploxerolils 

Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Xerollic Durargids 

Coarse-loamy over sandy or sandy~skeletal, mixed, nonacid, mesic Aquic 
Xerorthents 

Sandy, mixed, mesic Xeric Torriorthents 

Coarse-silty, mixed (calcareous), mesic Typic Torriorthents 

Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Calcic Argixerolls 

Fine~loamy, mixed, mesie Cumulic Haploxerolls 

Har pt-------------- Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Torrifluventic Haploxerolls 

HaWee nen w eee eee enn - Fine=loamy, mixed, mesic Aridiec Calcic Argixerolls 

J enneSS--re errr nn Coarse-loamy, mixed, nonacid, mesic Xeric Torriorthents 

Kiesel Variant-~-- Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Xerollie Natrargids 

Clayey, montmorillonitic, mesic, shallow Abruptic Xerollic Durargids 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Argixerolls 

Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Xerollic Haplargids 

Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Xerollic Haplargids 

Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic Xerollic Durorthids 

Coarse~loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typic Haplaquolls 
Sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Aquic Xerofluvents 

Coarse-loamy, mixed, frigid Pachic Haploxerolls 

Coarse-loamy over sandy or sandy skeletal, mixed, mesic Aquic Calciorthids 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Aridiec Calcic Argixerolls 


Cashmere--~--- a 
ChanC@nc4e--- een e ne weeeee 


Char doton----<---+----<--- 
Chilcott+< 


Peas ley -+-+----+----4----- i Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Chromoxererts 

Pipeline-— - Loamy, mixed, mesic, Shallow Xerollic Durargids 
PotratZqn-ereere= Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Xerollic Camborthids 
Power~+=+------- awrescteeces| Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Xerollic Haplargids 
Purdam-=--~-----=~-+- | Fine~silty, mixed, mesic Haploxerollic Durargids 
Quincy--------+------ water i Mixed, mesic Xeric Torripsamments 
Raineyr--nnn--------------| Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Entice Haploxerolls 
Ridenbaughs---nanernemeee~{ Clayey, montmorillonitic, mesic, shallow Abruptic Xerolliec Durargids 
Scism-~------- we cette | Coarse-silty, mixed, mesic Haploxerollie Durorthids 
Searles-~+-- a+-7---{ Loamy<skeletal, mixed, mesic Aridic Argixerolls 

Sebree----- weee-| Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Xerollic Nadurargids 

Shabliss-- co-e+-{ Loamy, mixed, mesic, shallow Haploxerollic Durorthids 
Tenmile--- w~e-{ Clayey-skeletal, montmorillonitic, mesic Xerollic Haplargids 
Tindahay-- -| Sandy, mixed, mesic Xerie Torriorthents 


Trevino--eee 


Tr LO nee ne nee ee enn eee 


Truesdale-~ 


Loamy, mixed, mesic Lithie Xerollic Camborthids 
Loamy, mixed, mesic, shallow Haploxerollic Durorthids 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Haploxerollic Durorthids 


Turbyfill-------~- Coarse-loamy, mixed (calcareous), mesic Xeric Torriorthents 
Vanderhof f-------- ----| Coarse-loamy, mixed (caleareous), mesic Typie Torriorthents 
Van Dusen~---<+------- <<r+| Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Pachic Argixerolls 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all of its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, 
and where applicable, sex (including gender identity and expression), marital status, 
familial status, parental status, religion, sexual orientation, political beliefs, genetic 
information, reprisal, or because all or part of an individual's income is derived from 
any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited bases apply to all programs.) 
Persons with disabilities who require alternative means for communication of program 
information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should contact USDA’s TARGET 
Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


To file a complaint of discrimination, write to: 


USDA 

Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights 
1400 Independence Avenue, S.W., Stop 9410 
Washington, DC 20250-9410 


Or call toll-free at (866) 632-9992 (English) or (800) 877-8339 (TDD) or (866) 377- 
8642 (English Federal-relay) or (800) 845-6136 (Spanish Federal-relay). USDA is an 
equal opportunity provider and employer. 
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SOILS ON MOUNTAINS 


Searles-Ladd-Ola: Sloping to very steep, well drained, moderately deep and very 
deep soils; on granitic mountains 


SOILS ON LACUSTRINE FOOTHILLS 


Quincy-Lankbush-Brent, low rainfall: Nearly level to very steep, excessively 
drained and well drained, very deep soils; on foothills 


Cashmere-Tindahay: Nearly level to steep, well drained and somewhat 
excessively drained, very deep soils; in drainageways and on alluvial fans on 
foothills 


SOILS ON FLOOD PLAINS AND LOW TERRACES AND IN DRAINAGEWAYS 


Notus-Moulton-Falk: Nearly level, poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained, 
very deep soils; on flood plains and the adjacent low terraces 


Power-Aeric Haplaquepts-Jenness: Nearly level to sloping, poorly drained and 
well drained, very deep soils; in drainageways and on low alluvial terraces 


Aa HEE 


Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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SOILS ON ALLUVIAL TERRACES, BASALT PLAINS, DISSECTED ALLUVIAL 
PLAINS, AND ALLUVIAL FANS AND IN CANYONS; AND RUBBLE LAND ON 
CANYON WALLS 


Purdam-Abo-Power: Nearly level to sloping, somewhat poorly drained and well 
drained, moderately deep and very deep soils; on low alluvial terraces 


Colthorp-Elijah-Purdam: Nearly level to sloping, well drained, moderately deep 
and shallow soils; on intermediate alluvial terraces and basalt plains 


Tenmile-Chilcott-Kunaton: Nearly level to very steep, well drained, shallow to 
very deep soils; on high alluvial terraces, basalt plains, and dissected alluvial 
plains 


Chilcott-Kunaton-Sebree: Nearly level to sloping, well drained, shallow and 
moderately deep soils; on basalt plains and high alluvial terraces 


Power-McCain-Purdam: Nearly level to sloping, well drained, moderately deep 
and very deep soils; on basalt plains and low alluvial terraces 


Scism-Truesdale-Turbyfill: Nearly level to steep, well drained, moderately 
deep and very deep soils; on basalt plains 


Scism-Feltham-Garbutt: Nearly level to sloping, well drained and somewhat 
excessively drained, moderately deep and very deep soils; on alluvial terraces, 
alluvial fans, and basalt plains 


Rubble land-Trevino-Feltham: Steep and very steep Rubble land on canyon 
walls; and nearly level to moderately steep, well drained and somewhat 
excessively drained, shallow and very deep soils on alluvial fans and basalt 
plains and in canyons 
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Original text from each individual map sheet read: 
‘This map is compiled on 1974 photography by the 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


MANEUVERING AREA 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
IDAHO SOIL CONSERVATION COMMISSION 

UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

IDAHO AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE ADA COUNTY AREA, IDAHO 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


SOIL LEGEND SYMBOLS LEGEND 
CULTURAL FEATURES SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL NAME SYMBOL NAME SOIL SURVEY - 
Cea 082 
1 Abo silt loam 48 Elijah silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 101 McCain silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 160 Scism silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes BOUNDARIES mS SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 
2 Ada gravelly sandy loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes 49 Elijah silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 102 McCain silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 161 Scism silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes % GP. 
3 Ada gravelly sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes 50 Elijah silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes 103 McCain silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes 162 Scism silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes National, state or province es Gravel pit ESCARPMENTS 
: Ada gravelly sandy loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes 51 Elijah silt loam, bedrock substratum, 104 McCain silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 163 Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, 
Aeric Haplaquepts, nearly level* 0 to 2 percent slopes 105 McCain extremely stony silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slo; SS 
52 Elijah silt loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes 164 Scism silt loam, sostroch substratum, County:or'partsh =o ae se pecsee Gown sto. 
6 Baldock loam 2 to 4 percent slopes 106 McCain extremely stony silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes PORES CON OPE) 
7 Beetville fine sandy loam 53 Elijah silt loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes 165 Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, Minor civil division ey ey MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES Other than bedrock 
8 Bissell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 4 to 8 percent slopes 107 McCain extremely stony silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes (points down slope) 
9 Bissell loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 54 Elijah-Urban land complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes 4 to 8 percent slopes 166 Scism silt loam, bedrock substratum, Reservation (national forest or park, Farmstead, house . SHORT STEEPSLOPE —ln eee cn cece 
10 Bowns stony loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes 108 McCain extremely stony silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes tate forest k (omit in urban areas) 
ll Bowns-Rock outcrop complex, 55 Falk fine sandy loam 8 to 12 percent slopes 167 Searies-Ladd complex, 4 to 15 percent slopes eee TOTS SL OF Peete 
0 to 15 percent slopes 56 Falk-Moulton-Urban land complex 109 McCain-Rock outcrop complex, 168 Searies-Ladd complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes and large airport) —_— —_——— Church é GULLY SANE SAANTON, 
12 Bram silt loam 57 Feltham loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 0 to 15 percent slopes 169 Searles-Ladd complex, 30 to 65 percent slopes 
13 Brent loam, low rainfall, 0 to 2 percent slopes 58 Feltham loamy sand, 3 to 12 percent slopes 110 Minidoka silt loam, bedrock substratum, 170 Searles-Rock outcrop complex, Land grant Sy School é DEPRESSION OR SINK ° 
14 Brent loam, low rainfall, 2 to 4 percent slopes 59 Feltham-Rubble land complex, 2 to 4 percent slopes 15 to 30 percent slopes etary 
15 Brent loam, low raintali, 4 to 8 percent slopes 0 to 10 percent slopes 111 Moulton fine sandy loam 171 Searles-Rock outcrop complex, 
16 Brent loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 7 30 to 80 poeta ee ie ties inane inline mound {tepe!) is 7 boned ci widens © 
17 Brent loam, 12 to 30 percent slopes 60 Garbutt silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 112 Notus soils 172 Shabliss very fine sandy loam, Tower 
18 Brent-Haw loams, 8 to 25 percent slopes 61 Garbutt silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 0 to 2 percent slopes Field sheet matchline & neatline Located object (label) (0) MISCELLANEOUS 
19 Brent-Ladd loams, 4 to 15 percent slopes 62 Garbutt silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes 113 Ola-Searies complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes 173 Shabliss very fine sandy loam, GAS 
20 Brent-Ladd loams, 15 to 30 percent slopes 63 Gem silty clay loam, 2 to 15 percent slopes 114 Ola-Searles complex, 30 to 80 percent slopes 2 to 4 percent slopes AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) = Tank (label) e Blowout v 
21 Brent-Searles complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes 64 Gem-Rock outcrop complex, 5 to 40 percent slopes 115 Oliaga Variant loam Saal rf 
65 Goose Creek loam 174 Tenmile very gravelly loam, [Davis Airstrip f— | 44 
22 Cashmere coarse sandy loam, 116 Payette-Quincy complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes 0 to 4 percent slopes Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, yee ume? Wells, oil or gas Clay spot * 
0 to 4 percent slopes 66 Harpt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 117 Payette-Quincy complex, 30 to 65 percent slopes 175 Tenmile very gravelly loam, cemetery, or flood pool ~ 0087 ~~ 
23 Cashmere coarse sandy loam, 67 Harpt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 118 Peasley silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 4 to 12 percent slopes Windmill 8 Gravelly spot eo 
4 to 12 percent slopes 68 Haw-Lankbush complex, 4 to 15 percent slopes 119 Pipeline silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 176 Tenmile very gravelly loam, STATES 
24 Cashmere coarse sandy loam, 69 Haw-Lankbush complex, 15 to 25 percent slopes 120 Pipeline silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 12 to 30 percent slopes COORDINATE TICK n 
12 to 30 percent slopes 70 Haw-Lankbush complex, 25 to 40 percent slopes 121 Pipeline silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes 177 Tenmile very gravelly loam, Kitchen midden Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) g 
25 Chance fine sandy loam 122 Pipeline silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 30 to 65 percent slopes 
26 Chardoton stony silty clay loam, 71 Jenness fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 123 Pits, gravel 178 Tindahay fine sandy loam, Blac ence ance tL - + So Dumps and other similar = 
0 to 2 percent slopes 72 Jenness fine sandy loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 124 Potratz silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 0 to 2 percent siopes non soil areas = 
27 Chardoton stony silty clay loam, 125 Potratz silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 179 Tindahay fine sandy loam, ROADS Proniinent hill or peak ot 
2 to 4 percent slopes 73 Kunaton silty clay loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 126 Potratz silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes 2 to 4 percent slopes oye 
28 Chardoton-Kiesel Variant silty clay loams, 74 Kunaton silty clay loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 127 Potratz-Power silt loams, 180 Tindahay fine sandy loam, Divided (median shown 
0 to 2 percent slopes 75 Kunaton-Rubble land complex, 4 to 8 percent slopes 4 to 8 percent slopes if scale permits) Rock outcrop ~ 
29 Chardoton-Tindahay complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes 128 Potratz-Trevino complex, 4 to 12 percent slopes 181 Tindahay gravelly loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes WATER FEATU RES (includes sandstone and shale) 
0 to 2 percent slopes 76 Kunaton-Sebree silty clay loams, 129 Power silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 182 Trevino-Potratz complex, 0 to 4 percent slopes Other roads —_—_—_— Saline spot + 
30 Chilcott silt loam, bedrock substratum, 0 to 2 percent siopes 130 Power silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 183 Trio very fine sandy loam, 
0 to 2 percent slopes 77 Kunaton-Sebree silty clay loams, 131 Power silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes 0 to 2 percent slopes Tray DRAINAGE “ 
31 Chilcott silt loam, bedrock substratum, 2 to 4 percent slopes 132 Power silt loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 184 Trio very fine sandy loam, ee Sandy spot =e 
2 to 4 percent slopes 78 Kunaton-Sebree silty clay loams, 133 Power-McCain silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes 2 to 4 percent slopes ee 
32 Chilcott-Brent silt loams, 4 to 8 percent slope 134 Power-McCain silt loans, 2 to 4 percent slopes 185 Trio very fine sandy loam, ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS Rereniiiah, couse: ine Severely eroded spot = 
0 to 2 percent slopes 135 Power-McCain silt loams, 4 to 8 percent slopes 4 to 8 percent slopes wo) re, ) 
33 Chilcott-Brent complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes 79 Ladd loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes 136 Power-McCain silt loams, 8 to 12 percent slopes 186 Truesdale fine sandy loam, Interstate Perennial, single line _— Slide ‘or ‘slip: (tips point upslope) ) 
34 Chilcott-Sebree complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes 80 Ladd loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes 137 Power-McCain complex, 0 to 2 percent slopes 0 to 2 percent slopes = SOS SD ADS: POM MASOPS >) 
35 Chilcott-Sebree complex, 2 to 4 percent slopes 81 Ladd loam, 30 to 65 percent slopes 138 Power-McCain complex, 2 to 4 percent slopes 187 Truesdale fine sandy loam, Federal Intermittent ie ere 
36 Chilcott-Sebree complex, 4 to 8 percent slopes 82 Ladd-Ada complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes 139 Power-McCain complex, 4 to 8 percent slopes 2 to 4 percent slopes ie Stony spot. very stony spot 0 ® 
37 Chilcott-Sebree complex, bedrock substratum, 83 Ladd-Ada complex, 30 to 60 percent slopes 140 Power-Potratz silt loams, 2 to 4 percent slopes 188 Truesdale fine sandy loam, ® we oe 
0 to 2 percent siopes 84 Ladd-Haw loams, 30 to 60 percent slopes 141 Purdam silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 4 to 8 percent slopes State Drainage end Borrow pit BP. 
38 Chilcott-Sebree complex, bedrock substratum, 85 Ladd-Searles complex, 4 to 15 percent slopes 142 Purdam silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 189 Truesdale fine sandy loam, 
2 to 4 percent slopes 86 Ladd-Searies complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes 143 Purdam silt loam, 4 to 8 percent slopes 8 to 12 percent slopes County, farm or ranch GH Canals or ditches 
39 Chilcott-Sebree complex, bedrock substratum, 87 Ladd-Searles complex, 30 to 65 percent slopes 144 Purdam-Power silt loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes 190 Truesdale fine sandy loam, bedrock substratum, Glacial till + 
4 to 8 percent slopes 88 Ladd-Van Dusen loams, 30 to 60 percent slopes 145 Purdam-Power silt loams, 2 to 4 percent slopes 0 to 2 percent slopes RAILROAD Double-line (label) eee 
40 Colthorp silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 89 Lankbush-Brent sandy loams, 146 Purdam-Power silt loams, 4 to 8 percent slopes 191 Truesdale fine sandy laom, bedrock substratum, ~ SS 
41 Colthorp silt loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 4 to 12 percent slopes 147 Purdam-Power-Urban land complex, 2 to 4 percent slopes 
42 Colthorp cobbly loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 90 Lankbush-Brent sandy loams, 0 to 2 percent slopes 192 Turbyfill fine sandy loam, POWER TRANSMISSION LINE tone teen n een een nee Drainage and/or irrigation ——— 
43 Colthorp cobbly loam, 2 to 4 percent slopes 12 to 30 percent slopes 0 to 2 percent slopes (normally not shown) 
91 Lankbush-Brent sandy loams, 148 Quincy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes 193 Turbyfill fine sandy loam, PIPE LINE ap epee pees LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
44 Day clay, 5 to 15 percent slopes 30 to 65 percent slopes 149 Quincy-Brent complex, 6 to 45 percent slopes 2 to 4 percent slopes (normally not shown) ‘ 
45 Day clay, 15 to 30 percent slopes 92 Lankbush-Chardoton complex, 150 Quincy-Lankbush complex, 4 to 12 percent slopes 194 Turbyfill fine sandy loam, @® 
46 Drax loam 0 to 2 percent slopes 151 Quincy-Lankbush complex, 12 to 30 percent slopes 20 to 35 percent slopes FENCE 1 h So Perennial 
47 Drax-Goose Creek-Urban land complex 93 Lankbush-Ladd complex, 15 to 30 percent slopes 152 Quincy-Lankbush complex, 30 to 80 percent slopes MIOTANY NOE OW) < ; int. cae. 
94 Lankbush-Ladd complex, 30 to 60 percent slopes 195 Urban land LEVEES Intermittent Sposa? 
95 Lankbush-Tenmile complex, 0 to 4 percent slopes 153 Rainey-Ola coarse sandy loams, 
96 Lankbush-Tenmile complex, 4 to 12 percent slopes 15 to 30 percent slopes 196 Vanderhoff soils, 30 to 60 percent slopes 
97 Lankbush-Tenmile complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes 154 Rainey-Ola coarse sandy loams, 197 Van Dusen-Payette complex, Without road UE) MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
* Broadly defined units 98 Lankbush-Tenmile complex, 35 to 65 percent slopes 30 to 65 percent slopes 30 to 65 percent slopes 
99 Lankbush-Tindahay sandy loams, 155 Ridenbaugh-Sebree silty clay loams, With road AAP EE, Marsh or swamp ua 
0 to 2 percent slopes 0 to 2 percent slopes 198 Xerollic Haplargids, very steep* TTT " 
100 Lankbush-Tindahay sandy loams, 156 Ridenbaugh-Sebree silty clay loams, With railroad eee ee eRe Acesne thy Spring o 
2 to 4 percent slopes 2 to 4 percent slopes VOPOEEOOT Oe etetite 
157 Riverwash D 
158 Rock outcrop-Trevino complex, AMS Well, artesian = 
5 to 20 percent slopes <> 
159 Rubble land Large (to scale) Well, irrigation o> 
Medium or small Wet spot ¥ 
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